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Mr. Mellon Sees 


Success in War 
On Tuberculosis | 


Greets International Union | 
at Fifth Annual Meeting 
as Spokesman for 
President. 


Tells How Death Rate 


Has Been Decreased 


Annually, and Predicts 
Results Still More 
Far-Reaching. 


o 

Addressing the Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the International Union Against 
Tuberculosis at its opening session in 
Washington on September 30, on behalf | 
of the President, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, cited statis- | 
tics to indicate there has been a drop 
in tuberculosis mortality figures during 
the last quarter of a century. 

(The full text of Mr. Mellon’s ad- 
dress is given below.) 

The Secretary said this showed an ac- 
tual numerical saving of over 112,000 | 
lives each year, and “has been worth all 
of the devoted intelligent effort and re- 
search expended.” 

Others who addressed the conference 
were Dr. Theobald Smith, president of 
the International Union, Professor Gae- 
tano Ronzona, of Milan, Italy, and Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams, managing director 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Union Organized in 1920. 

The International Union, designed to 
bring together workers in the field of 
prevention of tuberculosis for joint dis- 
cussion was organized in 1920 after a | 
meeting in Paris under the patronage of 
Comite National de Defense contre la 
Tuberculose, which formerly was recog- 
nized as the international organization 
against...this.. disease... 
now being held in Washington, is the 
first of this nature to take place in the | 
United States since 1908. ; 

The present conference, which will 
hold its sessions/from September 30 
through October 2, will be followed by 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, to be 


] 





[Continued on Page 2, Colwmn 5. 


Chief Tells of Tasks 
Of Forest Service | 


Reviews Increased Demands on 


Hevea Rubber Growth 


| 21210. 


“+ TBhe..conference. }- 





Force and Asks Facilities 
to Meet Problems. 


William B. Greeley, Chief of the For- | 
est Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, returning to Washington Sep- 
tember 30 from his season’s field service, 
called attention oraily to what he re- | 
garded as an unparalled increase in de- | 
mands on that service and the need of ' 
adequate future facilities for 
its problems. He said: 

The Forest Service is charged with 
the adequate protection, competent su- | 
pervision and constructive development | 
of public’ properties with a value of be- | 
tween $1,000,000,000. and $1,500,000,000, 
subject to a constantly increasing volume | 
and intensity, of use. | 

There are 2,000,000 acres of land in 
need of planting in the national forests | 
today. Their 500,000,000 feet of timber 
resources, board measure,g approximate 
one-fourth of the standing timber of the 
United States. The plan of the Forest | 
Service is to utilize this timber, as there 
is a logical demand for it, under plans 
of cutting that insure immediate _ re- 
growth and within the limits that pro- 
vide a continuous yield of timber. 

The present cut of timber is a little 
more than a billion cord feet a year 
and under this policy it can gradually 
be increased to five or six billion board 
feet a year without depleting the supply. 

In forest fire suppression, it is note- 
worthy that there are 86,000,000 acres 
“of national forests subject to high fire | 
hazards and the cost of suppressing fires 
during the last season> ran up to ~ $2,- 
119,333. There is need for fire protection 
on this 86,000,000 acreage of high fire 


[Continued on Page 8, Column a] 


meeting | 





**Snapping”’ of Cotton Bolls 
Held Offset by Picking Lint 


The Bureau of Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a report 





September 30, on tests of comparative 
methods of harvesting cotton, an- 
nounced that the decreased cost of 
“snapping” the cotton boll from the 
— is more than offset by picking the 
int. 

The investigation showed, the report | 
points out, that there is very little dif- 
ference in the spinning qualities of so- 
called “‘snapped” and “picked” cotton. 

A detailed report of these tests 
will be published in the issue of 

October 2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


Discovered in Florida 


Tree in Open at Palm Beach 25 
Years Old, Department of 
Agriculture Says. 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced September 30 that a Hevea rub- 
ber tree, the same plant which now ypro- 
duces the world’s commercial supply of 
rubber, has been discovered growing in 
the open at Palm Beach, Fla. This tree 
is declared to have survived 25 Florida 
winters in its present location. 

The survival of this tree under Florida 
conditions is held to confirm other evi- 
dences that the Hevea rubber tree is 
much hardier than formerly supposed. 
Test plantings are expected to be made | 
within the next few years in Central 
America, Mexico and southern Florida, 


: 


| it was stated at the department, to de- 


termine the possibilities of growing such 
trees further north on a commercial 
seale. 

The full text of the department’s 
ment follows: 


state- 


Many trees and plants that produce 
rubber are thriving in Florida, in experi- 


5, 


British Aid Promised 
‘Against Liquor Traffic | 


[Continued on Page Column 2.) 


The Department of State announced 
orally September 30 that it had been ad- 
vised by a note, dated September 29, | 
that the British Government accepts sug- 
gestions for cooperation in the preven- 
tion of illicit liquor trade, made at the 
recent London conference in which Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews participated. 





ficially, the text of the suggestions can- 
not be made public, but in accordance 
with the communication just received the 
suggestions are considered in effect from 
September 29, 1926. 


1 
! 
For obvious reasons, it was stated of- | 
| 
| 
| 


"| 


Railways Favor 
Merger Scheme, | 


Says A. P- A. P-Thom 


| 


Solidly Behind Parker Bill as 
Noncompulsory, Declares 
Counsel for Execu- 
tives. 


The carriers of the country are 
solidly behind the so-called Parker bill 
for railroad consolidation, Alfred p. | 
Thom, general counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, declared 
orally September 30, following a con- 
ference with President Coolidge. 

Mr. Thom explained that preference 
for the Parker bill over that drafted 
by the late Senator Cummins (Rep.), 
of Iowa, was due to the absence in the 
first measure of any compulsory provi- 
sions. 

The Parker bill is a permissive meas- 
ure, whereas the Cummins bill pro- 
vides that after seven years—in event 





; there is no voluntary consolidation—the 


railroads must submit to forced merger 
under a plan to be wrafted by the In- 


| terstate Commerce Commission. 


Railroads for Consolidation. 

“The railroads are in favor of con- 
solidation,’” Mr. Thom said, “and the 
Parker bill is the most acceptable 
measure.” . 

Mr. Thom said he had called to the 
President’s attention the results achieved 
through inauguration of regional rail- 
road advisory boards, composed of repre- 
sentatives of shippers, merchants and 


| others using the railroads, which were 


conceived to help the carriers in their 
movement of freight. 

“Through the help @f these boards,” 
Mr. Thom said, “the railroads have 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


| Postmasie Used 
For Advertising 


London Contractors Acquire 
Privilege of Sale for 
Private Use. 


A report on advertising by post- 
mark Great Brit has been 
received in the Department of 
Commerce from Hugh D. Butler, 
AssistantseCommercia! Aattache at 
London. 

The full text of th: 
follows: 

The 


in n 


report is as 


British Government Eco- 
nomy Act passed by Parliament 
enable British commercial firms 
to advertise their goods by means 
of post-office cancellation stamps. 

Heretofore these have 
been used exclusively official 
slogans, such as “Visit Wembly” or 
“British Goods ~are Best.” Now 
the post-office department has given 
a contract to a fitm of 
vertising contractors for 
of this privilege. 

The advertisemients may appear 
for any period of time that the ad- 
vertisers desires, and also may be 
postmarked on letters originating 
in a particular district or through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

The advertising’ contractors have 
been supplied by the post office de- 
partment with a’schedule, showing 
the number of stamping machines 
in use at every post office and the 
average number of letters a week 
passed through these machines, so 
that advertiserS will know exactly 
what advertising opportunities are 
available. 

The contractors report that there 
have already been a great many in- 
quiries from prospecti adver- 

* tisers. 


stamps 


for 


London ad- 
the letting 


ve 


3 
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| of the 


| between steers and heifers, 
| atability 
| beef, 


| State experiment stations, 
| @ surprisingly large unexplored field for 


} quantity 


| mals and the uses of their products, re- | 
| search workers have already encountered 
| many important problems on which con- 
| clusive experiments have 
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F iadeted A gents C atch 
169 Fugitives in Year | 


Study is Begun 


Of lif lideines on 


Quality of Meats 


316 Cases Reported piapsdia| 
of and 199 Still Pending 
on June 30, 1926. 


The Department of Justice announced 
30 that during the fiscal 
30, 1926, a total of 316 | 
| eases of fugitives from justice was dis- 
posed of by the Bureau of Investigation 
| of the Department of Justice, but that 
| at the end of the still | 


The Department of Agriculture has | 
just reported that a large unexplored 
field in meat research has been disclosed ! 
by studies of the factors influencing the 
quality and palatability of meat. The 
studies have been made cooperatively in 
the past year by the Department and 19 | 

State agricultural experiment | S. English, apprehended at 
| Texas, after having been a 
15 years. 
for conspiracy to 
Bankruptcy Act in 


Research Said to Show Need | 
of Experiments in Feeding 
to Produce Greater 

, Palatability. 


on September 
Year ended June 


year 199 cases 
were pending. 

Of the cases disposed of it was stated 
that 169° were apprehended by 
| yeau of Investigation. In this connection 

it was recalled that a notable case of 

apprehension by Bureau officers which 


Randado, 
stations. 

The statement of the Department says 
conclusive experiments have yet to be 
made on many important problems, in- | 
cluding feeding trials, quality of meat | 
from young cattle, processes within the | 
animal body while its weight is increas- | 
ing, proper valuation of live cattle at 
the markets, sale price differentials as 
relative pal- 
and corn-fed 


violate the National 


1911. 


nouncement follows: 
At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 


[Continued on Pape 2, oo 6.) 


of grass-fed 


ae. Chinese Place Mines 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department follows: 

Studies of the factors which influence | 
the quality and palatability of meat, con- 
ducted within the last year by the De- 
partmeht cooperatively with 19 of the 
have revealed 


Lockhart, 
telegraphed the Department 
30, that 
have 


Pi 
Hangkow, 
of State 
| trically 
placed in the Hsiang River at its junc- 
tion with the Yangtse River and that 
all vessels must stop and be guided 
through the dangerous area by a mnili- 
tary launch. 
Mr. Lockhart reported that American 
not yet been | vessels were trying to meet these condi- 
| tions and that during the past week no 
American ships have been fired 


Frank consul general at 


on September clec- 


controlled mines been 


Notwithstanding the great 
of valuable information relat- 
ing to the production of domestic ani- 


research. 


carried cut. 





the Bu- | 


has just been reported is that of Claude ; 
fugitive for | 
English was indicted in 1904 | 


The full text of the department’s an- | 


At Junction of Rivers | 
| the 
| Arlington, 


| properly 


upon | 


Thin Brick Held 
To Be Adequate — 


For Pavements 


| Tests by Bureau of Roads 


Held to Show Usual Thick- 
ness of Four Inches 
Unnecessary. 


‘Breakage Reduced 


By Bedding of Sand 


Surface of Two and One-Half 
Inches Found Satisfactory 
. . te -——_— 
for Heavier Class of 


Traffic. 


a ’ 


The Bureau of Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agwiculture, after a series of 
accelerated traffic tests and field studies 


| of thin brick pavements, announced on 
| September 


30 that bricks less than four 
inches thick may be used properly in 
the construction of brick pavements. 

The Highway Research Department of 
Bureau announced that tests at 
Va., demonstrated that, in- 
stead of the minimum of four inches of 
thickness heretofore regarded as -neces- 
sary, two-and-one-half-inch brick of the 
quality used in the Arlington tests, when 
supported, will prove satisfac- 
tory for*pavements carrying the heavier 
types of traffic. Brick of two-inch thick- 
ness, when properly supported, it was 
added, and of the quality used in the 
tests, will be adequate for pavements on 
streets carrying the lighter types of 
traffic. 

Advise Sand Bedding. 





With the public showing marked pref- 
| although several had passed through 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] | the danger zone. 








Aeronautics 


Naval aviator sets new 
hour and fifty minutes, or at the | 
of 156 miles an hour..Page 5, Col. 
Department of Commerce ie 
aviation activities in all parts of the 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Agriculture 


British market for United States 
apples remains steady but prices re- 
|! main lower than last year. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Research reported as showing ex- 
perimental need in feeding livestock to 
produce higher palatability of meat. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Five-fold increase in reports of fresh 
vegetables from West Coast of Mexico 
to U. S. reported in past five y2ars. 

Page 8, Col. 7 | 

Conclusion of weekly report by 
| Weather Bureau on crop conditions 
at home and abroad..Page 4, Col. 4 

Naples reports garlic crop above 
normal but exports to United States 
decline Page 10, Col. 

estimated in Jugoslavia 
Page 4, Col. 6 

German mixture claimed to destroy 
grain pests. 

Department of Agriculture Monthly 
report shows increase in meats, poul- 
try and dairy products offsets drop in 
prices of farm products for September. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture reports 

69 per cent of farmers’ cooperatives 





ganizations transacting 63 per cent of 
cooperative business. Page 8, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Production of motor vehicles in 
United States in August reported as 
379,111 passenger cars and 45,283 
trucks, compared with a total of 355,- 
455 passenger cars and trucks in July 
and 253,451 in August, 1925. 


to hear four cases involving right of 
Insurance Commissioners to interfere 
with automotive sales industryy. 
Page 13, Col. 
Report to Department of Commerce 
states road repairs begun in Central 
Europe will open up many miles of 
motor highways for tourist travel, 
especially in Germany. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Banking 


Department of Commerce weekly in- 
dex of loans and discounts, debits to 
individual accounts, call money and 
business failures Page 10, Cal. 2 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 11, Col. 4 

Foreign Exchange rate. 

Page 11, Col. 2 
National Banks. 
Page 11, Col. .3 

Weekly consolidated statement of 
condition of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Page 11, Col. 3 

See “Railroads,” “Supreme Court.” 


Canges in 





Flying without a compass or chart | 
record from | 
New York to Hampton Roads in ang | 


4 } 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 


as having capital stock, with such or- | 


‘Page 10, Col. 7 | 
Supreme Court of the United States | 


6 | 


| Bankruptcy 

District Court ‘limits recovery on 
lumber shipped to president of bank- 
rupt firm, holding trustee could only 
recover for four months prior to firm’s 
| insolvency Page 12, Col. 2 

District holds contract of 
bankrupt unassignable, and failure to 
schedule it not illegal concealment, 


since no recovery could be had. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Books—-Publications 


8 


Court 


issued by the United 
Page 14, Col. 5 


Publications 
States Government 


Chemicals 


Conference of European producers 


| 4,628,720 bales 





| to promote extension of market for 
ag > ean to “be held in London, 
| Oct. 5-6. ..Page 8, Col. 6 : 


Child Welfare 


| 

Conclusion of address by Miss Kathe- | 
rine Lenroot, Assistant Director of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department La- 
} bor, describing a model plan for” juve- 
nile courts Page 3, Col. 2 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports 243 men 
killed in August in coal-mine acci- 
MAME e sevice eeleeegs Page 3, Col. 4 

Coal tract in New Mexico is avail- 
able for leasing Page 4, Col. 1 

See ‘Commerce-Trade.” 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce weekly in- 
dex of business chart showing produc- 
tion and pricé movements in coal, lum- 
ber, oil, railroads, constfuction, grain, 
cotton, cattle, fish, textiles, iron and 

/ Page 10, Col. 2 

Full text of order of Secretary of 
Treasury prohibiting’ importation of 
colored antique window glass made in 
England, as sold at less price than fair 
I eS eee Page 6, Col. 7 

August exports of farm implements 
exceed average for last five years and 
total exports during cight months of 

Page 10, -Col. 1 

Department of Commerce reports 
that because sugar industry of Aus- 
tralia only uses white labor it has con- 
stituted a factor in the immigration 
policy of its govérnment. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Decrease of 166 per cent in reecipts | 
of cloth sponging and refinishing we 
dustry weported for 1925, compared | 
i 


| with 1923 Page 9, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce is_ in- 
formed estimates for Netherlands 
budget for 1927 are lower than for 
Page 11, Col. 7 

Great Britain reported as opposed to 
importation of dried fruit. Page 4, Col. 1 
Canton government improves 2% 
per cent surtax duty on imports of 
luxuries and a productive tax on all 
Page 2, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture reports 
latest estimates of French prune crop 
decreased to 11,000 short tons. Prices 
declared low and expected to go still 
YOUR halt. tps ctu pdtate sts Page 8, Col. 4 | 





Index- -Summary of All. News Contained in Today’s Issue 





| didi tion 


Picture of device for lifting building 
stone and of inventor, H. H. Dutton, of 
Bureau of Standards...Page 5, Col. 2 

See “Commerce-Trade,” Supreme | 
Court.” 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals sustains find- 
ings of. Commissioner in income and 


| profit taxes for 191%, denying deficiency 


of $2,168.67 in income as_ personal 
service corporation..... Page 6, Col. 6 


| Cotton 


Agriculture reports 
cotton marketed 
by cooperative associations in last 
five years, with value of $500,000,000. 
Page 4, Col. 5 

Representative Black outlines basis 


Department of 


ot 


| of his complaint of error in Federal 
; estimates of cotton 


crops in Texas. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
of Agriculture reports 
of “snapping” cotton 
more than offset by 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Department 
decreased cost 
ball from stalls 
picking the limit 


Department of Commerce is advised | 
| counting Office 


of factors leading to demand of cotton 
mill owners in India for tariff pro- 
Page 8, Col. 
Shipping Board denies _ increase 
rates on cotton shipments. 
¢ Page 8, Col. 
See “Commerce-Trade.” 


Customs 


Customs Court upholds collector in 
classifying articles ornamented with 
shell flowers as dutiable at-60 per cent 
ad valorem Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules metal buttons 
for military uniforms not dutiable as 
dress buttons or ornaments. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Customs Court finds powdered moss 
dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


4 


Education 


Continuation of findings of commit- 
tee on character education of National 
Education Association on student gov- 
ernment, as reported to Bureau of Edu- 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Commissioner of Education says the 
purpose of education is to train citi- 
zens to serve as well as to live. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president 
of Howard University, in opening ad- 
dress to student body, points out pros- 
pects of success for educated negroes. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Full text of second of series of ar- 
ticles on history of Division of Music, 
Library of Congress, descriptive of its 
collection of opera Libretta. 


6 1 


Page 3, Col. 7’ 


Electrical Industry 


See “Supreme Court.” 


Foreign A ffairs 


American tourists reportéd as hav- 
ing spent $226,160,000 in France ‘in 
1925 Page 10, Col. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| especially 


| Indian Affairs 


{ 


| tion 


| Gov't. Personnei 


less than 


| states road repairs begun in Central | 


| ritorial possession from jurisdiction of 
| one executive department to another, | 


| to hear four cases involving right of 





| Judiciary 


| junction against refusal of 


7 delayed 


+> 


Department of State is informed that 
Chinese have placed mines at junction | 
of Hsiany and Yangtse Rivers. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Circuit Court of Appeals sustains 
conviction for using mails to defraud, 
except as to employe who had no con- 
trol of finances or policy of the offend- 
Me GPIB. bis ke sie scsi Page 12, Col..5 

District Court limits recovery on 
| lumber shipped to. president of bank- 
| rupt firm, holding trustee could only 
| recover for four months prior to firm’s 
insolvency Page 12, Col. 2 

District Court denies freedom on 
bond to vessel under libel in liquor ac- 
tion, holding object of statute to 

prevent use of boat for law violation. 
: Page 13, Col. 4 
District Court holds contract of 
| bankrupt unassignable, and failure to 
schedule it not illegal concealment, 
since no recovery could be had. 

Page 4, Col. ; Page 12, Col. 1 

Department of State announces leaves | Department of Justice reports 316 
of absence granted dipiomatic and con- | ie of ee rs 

De Me ate: oe se og | of, leaving 199 s e ng at enc 
sular officers since September 13, 1926. fiscal year June 30, 1926..Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 2, Col. 2 ; gi Saas 
+ Continuation of decision of District 


the ersonnel of : ane 
the War Department. . Pape 14. Col. 5 | Court holding two patents on solidified 
. ae F alcohol as fuel as valid and infringed. 


Orders issued to the personnel of | P; 13. Col, 6 
the Navy Department..Page 14, Col. 5 Baal age tu, 01. 0 
Orders issued to the personnel of | District Court holds trade mark in- 
junction effective against use of 


the Marine Corps...... Page 14, Col. 7 . er, 2 tae 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | tTade mak in Canada. . Page 15, Col. 3 
s List of patent suits filed in the va- 


Page 14, Col. 2 
. | rious courts of the United States. 
Page 13, Col. 2 


Foresiry 
Chief of Forest Service calls atten- 
to increased demands and need 

of facilities to meet them. 
Page 


Game and Fish 


See “Commerce-Trade.” 


1; Col. 1 


is 


Secretary Work tells of history of 
Colorado in address at Golden Harvest 
Jubilee, at Colorado Springs. | 
9 | 


! 
Orders issued to 


1s 


Highways 


bties of Roads reports that bricks 
four inches thick may be 


Labor 


> 5 . te OA 
. : | 1reau of Mines reports 243 men 
properly used in pavement construction. | , . Bu a : ! eee ; 

“7 killed in August in coal-mine acci- 


Page 1, Col. 7 in 
s acd par reed CLGMERS « chase Nave g Wa arn e's Page 3, Col. 4 
Report to Department of Commerce | See “Supreme Court.” 


Lumber 


See “Commerce-Trade.” 


Manufacturers 


Department of Commerce reports 
manufacturing output in August 
reached highest point on record. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Manufacturers of punches and dies 
have agreed to adopt simplified prac- 
tice Page 9, Col. 5 


Milling 


See 


Europe will open up many miles of 
motor highways for tourist travel, 
in Germany. 

Page 8, Col. 3 


See “Supreme Court.” 


Insular Affairs 


Secretary Davis cites case of Porto 
Rico as precedent for transfer of ter- 


but says Department of War has re- 
ceived no information on reported rec- 
ommendation of such transfer for Phil- 
WIRE ee oe occas os os Page 1, Col. 7 


Insurance 


Supreme Court of the United States 


“Commerce-Trade.” 


Mines and Minerals 


General Land Office reports grant- 
ing of 383 Mineral permits. 
Page 4, Col. 


M unicipal Gov't 


Cost of operating general depart- 
ments of Omaha in 1925 given as $6,- 
326,295, with total outlay of $15,645,- 
911 and revenues of $13,307,578. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

See “Supreme Court.” | 


National Defense 


Flying without a compass or chart 
Naval ,aviator sets new record from 
New York to Hampton Roads in one 
hour and fifty minutes, or at the rate 
of 156 miles an hour...Page 5, Col. 7 

Assistant Secretary of Navy for 
Aviation’ returns from inspection trip 
to naval air stations and battle fleet of 





1 


Insurance Commissioners to interfere 
with automotive sales industry. 

Page 13, Col. 6 
“Supreme Court.” 


International Law 
Ratification of arbitration convention 

between United States and Liberia are 

exchanged at Monrovia. Page 2, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


See “Commerce-Trade.” 


See 


District Court denies preliminary in- 
permit to 
withdraw alcohol, authorizing renewal 
of motion if hearing on final decree is 
Page }- Col. 7 THREE.] 


"CONTINUED ON Pace 


| Department 


| trict Court of the Northern District 


| bility for 


| agency 
| liquidation 


| State, 
| Interior 
| of War. 


| ment of War . 
| tion regarding a reported recommenda- “| 


The report Said that a bedding of plain 
sand is more effective in reducing break- 
| age than a cement-sand bedding course, 
; but that a sand bedding should not ex- 

ceed three-fourths of an inch, as in- 
| creasing depth causes rough pavement. 
| Cobbling of brick, it was stated, greatly 


[Continued on Page 


9, Column 6.] 


| Review of Shipping 


Decisions [s Sought 


of Justice An- 
nounces Supreme Court 


Has Been Asked to Rule 


on Litigation. 
SS ee 


The Department of Justice announced 
| on September 30 that it had filed peii- 
| tions with the United States Supreme 
| Court involving more than a _ million 
dollars in value of property and “a 
number of important questions relating 
to the carriage of cargo” tn vessels 
owned by the United States, and op- 
erated by the United States Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. | 

The petitions, the department’s state- 
ment says, involve the review of the de- 
crees of the Circuit Court of Appeais, 
which affirmed the decrees of the Dis- 
of 
California, in the case of the ship United 
States “West Aleta,” which became 
stranded on a trip to Europe, as a re- 
sult of which her cargo became a total 
loss. The “West Aleta” was laden with 
a cargo of wine, brandy and oil, and 
was destined for Rotterdam, Hamburg 
and Cardiff. Included in the questions 


| raised in the case is one as to whether 


the routing of the vessel to Hamburg 
as the first port of call was a deviation, 
in which case the owners and operators 
of the ship would be relieved from lia- 
resulting losses to the Cardiff 
and Rotterdam shipments- 

Other questions involved in the rulings 


| of the lower courts included the respen- 


sibility of the Fleet Corporation as an 
of the Government, and the 
period within which the 
such cases must be prose- 


‘ 


claims in 
cuted. 
“These questions relate to a very con- 


[Continued on Page. 9, Column 6.] 


| Mr. Davis Says Transfer 


Of Islands Is Allowable 


Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War 


| stated orally on September 30 that a 
| precedent existed for the transfer of a 
| territorial possession from the jurisdic- 

tion 


of one executive “department to 
another, in so much as Porto Rico had 
been transferred to the Department of 
then to the Department of the 
and finally to the Department 


Mr. Davis’s statement was in reply ito 


| a question as to whether or not it would 


be possible to transfer the Philippines 
from the jurtsdiction of the Department 
of War to another department. 

The secretary added that the Depart- 
had received no informa- 
Col. 


tion by Carmi Thompson for the 


| transfer of the Philippines to a depart 
| ment other than War. 
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Public Health 


Health Conference 
> Held of Permanent 
. Benefit to Americans 
Surgeon General Cumming 
in Statement Tells of Plans 


Made for Study of 
Bubonic Plague. 





Surgeon General Hugh S. Cummings, | 
of the United States Public Health | 
Service, issued a statement following the 
First Pan American conference of na- 

tional directors of public health, which | 

closed September 29, in which he said 
the conference would prove of per- 
manent benefit through the exchange of 
ideas and in the plans for the applica- | 
tion of the matters discussed, in all the | 
countries of the Americas. 
Dr. Cummings was chairman of the 
conference, and in his statement he said 
definite action was taken for a study of 
bubonic plague. Plans have also been 
launched, he said, for development of | 
and American supply of quinine, from 
the countries where the chincona tree 
‘grows wild, as the production and prices 
are both now controlled the Dutch 

East Indies. 

The full text of the Surgeon 
eral’s statement follows: 

“The conference has been of great 
permanent benefit, because, in the first 
» place, it was composed of practical de- | 
partment of health officials in their re- | 
spective countries, who are in a posi- 
tion to put into application the lessons 
which they have learned here from each | 
‘other. Each of the health directors has 
outlined the work in his particular coun- 
try, pointing out the good and bad spots 
and listening to suggestions from fellow 

members of the conference. 


Study To Be Made of Plague. 

“Some definite action has been taken | 

on two or three important matters of | 
world interest; first, with regard to bu- | 
bonic plague, which exists in endemic 
form in several countries of Latin 
America and which constantly threat- | 

. ens all of our ports. It has been noticed 
for many years that certain ports, ap- 
parently exposed to constant infection 
from plague, have never really been | 
badly. infected. There must be some 
reason for this. Studies which have | 
been made under my direction in this | 
country, for several years past, and in 
British India, indicate that this may be 
due to the absence of a kind of flea 
which infects rats and human beings. 
The conference resolved to make a study 
in all their ports of the infected rats. 
Where they have not facilities of their 
own the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
will assist them. 

“Another great problem in the Ameri- 
cas, both North and South, is that of 
malaria. Aside from the eradication of 
this disease by engineering and other 
work, the remedy for the individual is 
.still quinine. In fact, there are many 
regions where people must be treated 
because the engineering problems are 
too great to be overcome for the time | 
being. Althowgh the chincona tree, | 
from which quinine is made, is in- | 
digenous to Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, at present there is an almost | 
absolute monopoly which controls the | 
quinine of the world. The Dutch East | 

Indies, under government control, with | 
' 
} 


in 


Gen- 


the exception of a small growth in India 
which is insufficient for its own use, con- 
trols both the output and price of 
quinine throughout the world. 

“It was resolved to bring to the at- | 
tention of these governments the culti- | 
vation of the chincona tree, which still | 
grows wild in their forests. The situa- 
tion is comparable to that which exists 
in connection with rubber, which grows | 
wild in Brazil, but which is controlled in 
productive output and price in the East 
Indies. | 

“A very practical program has been 
laid down for the eighth Pan American | 
Sanitary Conference to he held in Lima, 
Peru, next year. The sanitary confer- 
ence will include all the members who 
were present here, as the Pan American 
Conference of National Directors of 

* Public Health are in the nature of a 
board of directors for the Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences.” | 

President Receives Delegates. | 

The delegates and their wives were re- | 
ceived by President and Mrs. Coolidge | 
at the White House on the afternoon | 
of September 30, at the same time as 
the delegates to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Congress were received. Virtually all of 
the delegates from Latin America will 
remain in Washington for the meetings 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis Congress and 
of the American Red Cross. | 


Probation Officers 


| 


Held Court Attaches, 


* Comptroller General Decides 
They May Not List Rent of 
Quarters as Expense. 


The Department of Justice,has just 
issued a statement saying the Comp- 
‘troller General has ruled that Federal 
probation officers are attaches of a 
court, and as such are not entitled to 
include the cost of renting quarters or 
stationery supplies in ‘the expense ac- 
‘counts. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
_ lows: 


In connection with the inquiry in prog- | 


ress by the Department of Justice into 
_the requirements for salaried Federal 
probation officers, under the new proba- 


tion law of March 4, 1926, the fact is | 


\ 


2018) 


brought out that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has issued a rule that as a proba- 
tion officer is an officer of the court, 
subject to instructions from the court 
in the performance of his duty, the ac- 
tual expenses of a probation officer would 
not include the renting of quarters or 
stationery supplies, but relate to the 
personal expénses of such officers. Also, 
that such probation officer, being an at- 
tache of the court, must be provided 
with quarters in the Federal building 


| rather than rent, and supplies to be fur- 
| nished from the court supplies rather 


than authorized as a separate expendi- 
ture. 


Permitted Search 
For Aleohol in Home 


Is Issue in Appeal 


Invasion of . Constitutional 
Rights Is Averred in Peti- 
tion to Supreme 
Court. 


and seizure and constitutional rights in 


a prohibition case has been brought up 
in the United Stats Supreme Court on 


a petition for certiorari to review the | 


decisions of the lower courts in the case 


of Charles Waxman, of San Francisco, | 
the Department of Justice announced, { 


September 30. 

The department has 
opposition to the claims made by Wax- 
man. 


The case involves’ essentially the 


| question of whether the acts of prohibi- 
| tion agents invited by the householder | 


to enter his premises where they sus- 
pect there is illicit liquor, and gives per- 
mission to search the premises where 
they ultimately find an illicit still, “con- 
stitutes an improper search and seizure 


| and violation of the rights of such per- 
son as a householder under the Fourth | 


and Fifth Amendments to 
Constitution.” 


the Federal 


Constitutional Right Involved. .... 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The question whether a person invit- 

ing prohibition agents to enter his prem- 


| ises, where they suspect there is illicit | > : ; | 
| Service, “showing a medium average of | 


liquor, and permission 
officers 


is granted the 
to search the premises, where 


they ultimately find an illicit still, consti- | 


tutes an improper search and seizure 
and violation of the rights of such per- 
son as a householder 
Federal 


man of San Francisco. 


The Department of Justice has filed a | 


brief in opposition to the claims made 
by Waxman, and shows that the peti- 
tioner, Waxman, when visited by the 


| prohibition agents denied that there was 


a still on the premises or liquor being 


manufactured there, but invited the of- 
| ficers to search the place. 
| basement of the premises the officers 
| found a still, together with parapher- 


nalia and liquor. 

The petitioner then admitted that the 
property belonged to him and that he 
was manufacturing liquor for sale. 


ment together with a fine of $500, and 
this conviction was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 
Circuit. 

Status of Premises. 


It is the contention of Waxman that 
the premises were his private home and 
that the search and seizure was a viola- 
tion of his constitutional rights. The 
Department meets this contention by 


| saying that the petitioner was merely 
| a lodger in the house and that in addi- 


tion to his lodging he rented the sub- 
basement in which the still and other 
property were found and that his home 
did not extend to the sub-basement used 


| as a distillery. 
The department points out in its brief | 


that the prohibition officers were freely 


‘ admitted and invited to make a search; 


that having consented to the search 
which resulted in the seizure of property 
which admittedly was being used in vio- 
lation of the law, the petitioner has no 
grounds for his claim of invasion of his 


| constitutional rights. 


State Department 


Announces Leaves 


| Authorized Absences Listed in | 


and 
Diplomatic Corps. 


Consular Service 


nounced the following list of leaves 
since September 18, 1926: 
| Leaves of career diplomatic officers 
| (not principals): 

Armour, N., Tokyo—30 days’ 
| leave. 
| Millard, H., Berlin—60 days’ simple 
| leave in 1926 and 1927. 
| Rand, E. D., Madrid—30 days’ simple 
leave in 1926 and 1927. 

Movements of principal diplomatic of- 
ficers: 

Geissler, A. H., Guatemala—Left post 
September 7, 1926; Third Secretary L. 
H. Ellis. 

Wilson, C. S., Sofia—Resumed 
| September 8, 1926; 
| L. Cable. 

Schurman, J. 
September 14, 
| Poole. 

Movements of career diplomatic of- 
ficers (not principals): 


simple 





duty 
First Secretary P. 


G., Berlin—Left 
1926; Counselor 


post 
D:. €. 


Prevention 


reau contended 
; made of the increase in the number of | 
| cases of diphtheria during the same pe- 
| riod. 
A case involving the question of search | 


filed a brief in | 


| 1924; 
under the Fourth | 
{and Fifth Amendments to the 
| Constitution, is brought up in the United 
| States Supreme Court on a petition for | 
| certiorari to review the decisions of the | 
| lower courts in the case of Charles Wax- | 


In a sub- | 


He | 
was sentenced to 13 months imprison- | 


Ninth | 


| the number of cases existing.” 


| in spreading communicable diseases. 
| large increase in the number of cases 


The Department of State has just an- | 


granted diplomatic and consular officers | 
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Disease 


| Exception Is Taken 

To Statement on 
Diphtheria Cases 
Citizens’ Medical Reference 

Bureau Questions Data 


Given by the Public 
Health Service. 





The Citizens’ Medical Reference Bu- 


} reau, an organization which describes it- 
| self as “against compulsory medicine or | 


surgery for children and adults,” has 
taken exception to a statement made by 


the United States Public Health Service, | 
| and published in the United States Daily 


in the issue of August 21, that as a re- 
sult of the Schick test and the adminis- 


| tration of toxin-antitoxin, a decrease in 
| the death rate from diphtheria has taken 
| place during recent years. 


Medical Reference Bu- 
that no mention was 


The Citizens’ 


The Public Health Service has issued 
a reply (the full text of which is given 


| below), saying that the alleged increase 


“may be due to better reporting of the 

particular disease rather than to an in- 

crease in the number of ¢ases existing.” 
Statement Challenged. 

The statement by the Medical Refer- 
ence Bureau over the signature of H. B. 
Anderson, its secretary, said, in part: 

“As no mention was made of the in- 
crease in the number of cases of diph- 
theria during recent years, only one-half 
of the story was told when * * * the 
United States Public Health Service an- 
nounced a decline in the death-rate from 


diphtheria during recent years and at- | 


tributed this decline to Schick testing 
and the administration of toxin-antitoxin. 

“The statement added that if, as the 
Health Service contends, the Schick test- 
ing and the administration of toxin-anti- 
toxin is responsible for a decline in the 
number of fatalities from diphtheria in 


| the United States during recent years, 
| to what shall we attribute the increase 


o fapproximately 
recent years?” 


100,000 cases during 


ment that he based his 
statistics contained in ‘‘Public Health 
Reports,” issued by the Public Health 


1,26 cases per 1,000 population per 
year in the period 1913-1920 as com- 
pared to an average of 1.07 cases for 
1.31 cases for 1923; 1.59 cases 
for 1922 and 2.02 cases for 1921 or an 


| average for the four-year period of 1.49 


cases per year. 

“The difference between an average 
of 1.49 and an average of 1.26,” he 
stated, “amounts to approximately 25,- 
000 cases per year.” 

Reply By Public Health Service. 


The full text of the reply by the 
Public Health Service follows: 


The phamplets from which Mr. An- | 


derson took the figures he quoted all 
contain warnings that comparisons with 


preceding year may be misleading. The | 


pamphlet for 1924—from which Mr. 


Anderson took some of his figures, con- | 


tains the following: 

“In comparing the figures for 1924 
with the estimated expectancy or with 
the average for preceding years, it 
should be borne in mind that there has 
beeen a gradual improvement in the re- 
porting of communicable diseases during 
the last few years. 


disease rather than to an in 
(Reprint 
1056 from Public Health Reports, page 2). 

Increase in population and improve- 
ments in transportation facilities assist 


A 


increase 


of diphtheria would be expected under 
present conditions if means of control- 


| ling the disease were not at hand. 


It would be interesting to know how 


many children Mr. Anderson has found | 
; who have had diphtheria after immun- | 


ization following the Schick test. 
Mr. Anderson has not distinguished 


between the median or “estimated ex- | 
| pectancy” and the average. 
| for years prior to 1921 published by the | 


The figures 


| Public Health Service and quoted by Mr. 


Anderson are not average, but medians, | 


| which are below the average in most in- 
stances. 


The reports published by the Bureau | 


of the Census, show a reduction in the 
diphtheria death rate of about 70 per 
cent between 1900 and 1924. 
who have had experience with this dis- 
ease know that this reduction is in part 
due to the use of diphtheria antitoxin. 
| There is no question that the general 


| from this disease. 


United States (60 days’ leave) Septem- 
ber 6, 1926. 
Poole, D. C., Berlin—Resumed duty 
| September 11, 1926. 
Leaves granted to principal consular 
| Officers: 
Gale, W. 
| additional 
Spamer. 
Movements of principal consular of- 
ficers: 
| Donald, G. K., Johannesburg—Re- 
' sumed duty August 5, 1926; Vice Con- 
sul C. H. Hall, jr. 


H., Amsterdam—30 
without pay; 


days’ 
Consul C. O. 


Dreyfus, L. G., jr.—Left London, Eng- | 
land August 27, 1926, for United States | 


on 60 days’ leave (inspector). 
Glazebrook, O. A., Nice—Left 
August 31, 1926; Consul J. L. Murphy. 


Hosmer, C. B., Sherbrooke—Left post | 


September 4, 1926; Vice Consular E. L. 
Monroe. 

Movements of career consular officers 
(net principals): 

Blohm, L. R., Vancouver—Resumed 
duty September 2, 1926. 

Fletcher, S. J-.. Havre—Resumed duty 


Norweb, R. H., The Hague—Arrived | Aueust 21, 1926. 


Social Welfare 


Searches 


And Seizures 


Mr. Mellon Says War Against Tuberculosis 
Has Increased General Welfare of World 


Welcomes Fifth Annual Conference of International 
Union in Behalf of President Coolidge. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


held from October 4 through October 7. 
| The executive committee of the Inter. 
| national. Union, headed by Dr. Theobald 


Smith, of Princeton University, in a pre- | 


liminary meeting on September 29, voted 

to abolish a provision in the laws of the 
| organization specifying that only coun- 
| tries which are members of the League 
of Nations and the United States were 
eligible to membership in the Interna- 
| tional Union. 

Dr. Smith, in his address, pointed out 
to the delegates that they were brought 
together “to devise new and strengthen 
| old defenses against the tubercle bacil- 

lus.” 


of formulating a platform for discus- 
| sion.” 
Enumerating the steps made in treat- 


| ment and prevention of tuberculosis, Dr. 


Smith concluded his remarks with the 


| assertion that “it is meetings like the 


present from which we must draw the 


| inspiration and the stimulus and learn | 


the path to follow for the next few 
| years.” 
Communicability Discussed. 
Professor Ronzoni, who is professor of 
medicine at the University of Milan, in 
Italy, declared in his address, which 
dealt with the communicability of tuber- 


culosis in adults, that preventive meas- 


| ures against tuberculosis infection should 


be applied principally in infancy, “be- 
cause this is the most vulnerable age.” 


at this period is considered a most prac- 
tical means of preventing disease in the 





| Dr. 
| Prof. Francis Hargitz, Oslo, Sweden, and | 


| participating. 


An increase in the | 
number of cases reported may be due | 
| to better reporting of the particular 


Physicians | 


use of the Schick test and toxin-antitoxin | 
will reduce both the case and death rates | 


post | 


adult.” 

In his paper Professor Ronzoni 
brought out that in Italy he had discov- 
ered that among persons from 20 to 40 
years of age, about 32 per cent show 


the existence of latent tuberculosis. The | 
| adult in this condition presents all the | 
| ment has had a more farreaching ef- 
| fect upon the welfare and happiness of 
| the human race 


appearances of health, he said. In 36 
per cent of the cases falling under his 
obesrvation over a long period, he said 
that he had detected the appearance of 
progressive infection from _ original 


| lesions occurring ‘probably in infancy. 
Mr. Anderson also added in his state- | 
estimate on | 


Forum Held on Paper. 
Followihg the reading of Dr. Ronzoni’s 


paper a distussion concerning it was held | 
| with Dr. 


Lawrason Brown, 
Dr. Eugene L. Opie, Philadel- 
Dr. Ernst Lowenstein, Vienna, 


Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, 


Lake, 
phia, 


Dr. Gerald B. Webb, Colorado Springs, 
No definite action was 
taken. 


Dr. Williams, Managing Director of the’ 


National Tuberculosis Association, de- 

scribed the functions of his organization 

in combatting tuberculosis in this coun- 
try, and said that last year Christian 
: local sales netted $4,879,000. 

* Describing the nature of facilities for 
| the care of tuberculors in the United 
States, Dr. Williams said there are main- 
| tained by various States, cities and 
| countries, 312 hospitals and sanatoria 
with 38,097 beds. 

“Altogether in the United States to- 
day,” he said, “we have more than 600 
| permanent dispensaries and 1,945 health 


| in public health work. The maintenance 
of these institutions and the personnel in 
health departments amounts to over $50,- 
| 000,000 annually.” 

The full text of Secretary Mellon’s 
address follows: 

On behalf of the President of the 
United States, as the member of his 
Cabinet responsible for the Public 
Health Service of this country and as a 
citizen interested in 
humanity, it gives me great pleasure to 
| welcome to our country and to its 
capitol these distinguished leaders from 
| other countries who have come to join 


| pose—to confer upon the best methods 
for continuing war against a disease 
which largely due to your efforts in the 
past, has fallen from its sinister place 





| which is still the third greatest cause 
of death, and which still destroys more 
lives during that productive period from 
15 to 45 than the other four principal 
causes of death combined. 

Recalls 1908 Meeting. 


of our Government in this problem was 
| shown during your International Con- 
gress which met here in 1908 by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt who addressed 
the conference and was its President, and 
by one of my predecessors, Secretary 
| Cortelyou, who opened the conference on 
behalf of the President. 

That this appreciation has not dimin- 
| ished is evidenced ‘by the existence of 
hospitals for the tubercular beneficiaries 
of our Army, Navy and Public Health 


which have been provided for the care 
of our ex-service men. That the people 
of our country have been awakened to 
the importance of tuberculosis is evi- 
denced by the institutions which our lo- 
cal and State governments have provided 


have given the National Tuberculosis 
Association, to whose intelligent and de- 
voted efforts, under the inspiration of 
such great leaders as Osler, Biggs and 
Trudeau, and many who are before me, 
has been in great measure due our ap- 
preciation of tuberculosis as a national 
public health problem. 
Quotes Mortality Statistics. 





| shown by the reduction of the death rate 
of 201.9 per hundred thousand from 
| tuberculosis in 1900 to 84.8 in 1924 


and 81.8 in 1925, in our 36 registration 
States. 


from this terrible disease in 1925  in- 
stead of 76,605. Surely this saving each 
year of over 112,000 of our men, women 
and children, in addition to the accomi- 


panying sorrow, sickness and loss of | 


Biiitawne 1. : 
Heencs, hes been worth more than ail 


He asid that the grasp “we have | 
| upon the tubercle bacillus relieves us | 








In addition he stated that “protection | 0 1 a 
| from the disease against which our ef- 


Saranac | 
| trition and education; 


great uplifting of the masses during our violate the National Bankruptcy Act in 
| generation has been in no small degree | 


the result, consciously or unconsciously, | 
| of the efforts of such men as yourselves 


| of 


| campaigns. 
the welfare of | 
| to final victory. 


their colleagues here for a common pur- | 


of “Captain of the Men of Death” but | 


I recall with pleasure that the interest 


| Service, and by the splendid hospitals | 


and by the splendid support which they | 


The success of these efforts has been | 


, Had the death rate of 1900 con- | 
tinued, 189,000 persons would have died | 





of the devoted intelligent effort and 
resources expended. 

I am glad that: this association is 
working in intimate cooperation with 
our Public Health Laboratory in the 
study of this disease. 

It must seem but yesterday to many 


| here since von Schrotter-of Germany in- 


troduced the resolution at the Congress 
in Paris in 1898 which led to the or- 
ganization of a permanent international 
body and since the first congress to con- 


sider from an internatjonal standpoint | 
the campaign against tuberculosis was | 


convened. 


Lauds Accomplishments. 
As we look back across the intervening 
years and despite the World War with 


the stupendous loss of lives, disability | 
and poverty which it entailed in addi- 


| tion to diverting the human and financial 
resources of the world from conserva- | 





tion of human lives to their destruction | 


and which disrupted all plans of sanita- 
tion, you have good reason to take heart 


| and gird your loins for future triumphs. 


It is true, as our statistically inclined 
friends in the League of Nations and 
elsewhere have pointed out, that statis- 


| tics from our several countries are not 


comparable, but it takes no statistician | 


the great work 


in the reduction of illness and deaths 


forts were primarily directed for the 
fight against tuberculosis like a light set 


| upon a hill, has shed its ray of benefi- 
; cence throughout the world, and in all of 
| the dark corners of disease. 


Calls Results Far Reaching. 
I venture to say that no great move- 


in those countries in 
which its efforts have been exerted than 
the organized fights against tuberculosis. 
Its influence has been seen in better hous- 


in shorter hours of labor and better work- 
ing conditions for the laborer, in more 
intelligent expenditure of money in nu- 
and indeed the 


and of the pubiic whose energies have 


| been directed along wise channels by 


you. 
Great armies, indeed governments, de- 


pend for their success in these days not 
so m@ch upon the personality and pres- | 
tige of some individual leader, for the | 


complexities of civilization and their re- 
sults have made this well night impos- 
sible. 


Predicts Greater Victories. 


National and international success in 
any effort now depends more largely 
individuals bound together with a 
common purpose, and 


look upon this Congress as the general 
staff of. an allied army which has al- 
ready accomplished great results, which 


| has driven its common enemy from one 
| battlefield to another, which has indeed 


won not only many battles but many 
The enemy is not yet vanquished, how- 
ever, and our past victories will, I am 


| sure, serve to create in you and in those 


whom you direct that eclat and high 
state of morale which is so essential 


As a layman, but one who is deeply 
interested in such great work, I feel that 


| this ultimate victory will be achieved 


by @® 


the public, providing them with safe 
milk and adequate hospital facilities and 
impressing upon them the importance of 
early diagnosis and treatment, but in 
addition by continuing and increasing 
research for the solution of those funda- 
mental factors in the causation and 


treatment of tuberculosis, knowledge of | 


which is essential for its eradication. 


Says Whole Race Will Benefit. 


In this age of post-war unrest and 
strife it is heartening and inspiring to 


meet such a group bent upon a common | 


purpose which means so much to hu- 
manity. I am confident that the exchange 


{ of views and knowledge which will fol- | 
low the gathering together of so many | 
medical men of ability and devotion from | 
all parts of the world will result in an 


untold benefit to the human race. 


I again welcome yon and wish you | 


God speed and success. 


President Coolidge 
Extends Sympathy 
Secretary Kellogg Also Sends 


Condolence Over Death of 
Guatemalan Executive. 


President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- | 


logg of the State Department have ex- 


| pressed their sympathy to the Guate- 
| malan Government over the death of | 
just 


President Orellana in telegrams 

made public by the Department of State. 
The full text of the telegram from 

President Coolidge reads as follows: 

“His Excellency, 

“General Lazaro Chacon, 

“The President of Guatemala, 

“Guatemala City. 

“On learning of the sudden death of 
President Orellana I hasten to extend 
the profound condolences of ‘myself and 
the Government of the United States. 

“Dienca convey to the strickea frix t 


¥ 


in this sense I | 
| upon the ynited and coordinated efforts 
| officers, while 11,000 nurses are engaged | 


wt only continuing and indeed in- | 
creasing our efforts toward educating | 


{ nor indeed more than average intelligent | 
| layman to appreciate 
| which has been accomplished, not only 
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Foreign 


Mrs. Coolidge’s and my own sincerest 
sympathy. 
“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

The telegram from Secretary Kellogg 
is as follows: 

“His Excellency, 

“R, Lowenthal, 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

“Guatemala City. 

“TI am deeply grieved to learn of the 
great bereavement which Guatemala has 
sustained in the death of its illustrious 
President and I extend my sincere sym- 
pathy to the Government and people of 
the Republic. 

“FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
“Secretary of State.” 


Federal Agents Get 
169 Fugitives From 


~ Law in Fiseal Year 


316 Cases Disposed of, With 
199 Still Pending, Says 
Report of Justice 
Department. 
[Continued From Page 3.4 


1926, the records of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice, show 


| that there are pending in the bureau 


records cases of fugitives from justice in 
the number of 199. 

There were disposed of during the year 
316 cases of fugitives from justice and 
these included 169 apprehensions of such 
fugitives, being violators of the national 
banking law, 34 of the bankruptcy law, 
10 of the war risk insurance act, 29 for 
thefts from interstate commerce, 17 
thefts of Government property, 24 
charged with mail frauds, 17 for frauds 
against the Government and nine for 
miscellaneous Federal law _ violations. 
On June 30, 1926, there were pending 
109 cases of fugitives from justice for 
violations of the foregoing Federal laws. 

One of the notable cases just reported 


| on by the bureau resulted in the appre- 


i : sec | hension at Randado, Tex., on Septemb 
| ing and hospital facilities for the poor, | ae aba 


21, of Claude S. English, who has been 


| a fugitive from justice for fifteen years. 
| He was indicted in March, 1914, at Ok- 


| lahoma City, Okla., for conspiracy to 


1911. He fled to Mexico, but was rein- 


| dicted in 1922 for concealments of as- 


sets valued at $16,000 in the 1911 bank- 


| ruptey proceedings. 





English could not be extradited from 


| Mexico for the offense committed and in 


December, 1925, an investigation was 


| made to ascertain if he was still in Mex- 


ico. It was disclosed that he had _re- 
turned to this country and the search 


| was continued, which resulted in his ap- 


prehension on September 21. He is now 
held in jail in Laredo, Tex., for removal 
to Oklahoma City for trial. 


Ratifications of Treaty 
‘  Exchanged by Envoys 


Reed Paige Ciark, American Charge 
d’Affaires at Monrovia, has just in- 
formed the Department of State that 
ratifications on the Arbitration Conven- 
tion between the United States 
Liberia, signed February 10, 1926, have 
been exchanged. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

On September 27, the American 
Charge d’Affaires at Monrovia, Reed 
Paige Clark, exchanged with Edwin Bar- 
clay Secretary of State of Liberia, rati- 
fications of the Arbitration Convention 
signed February 10, 1926, at Monrovia. 





and’ 





Affairs 


Canton Government 
Imposes Surtax on 
Imported Luxuries 


Production Levy on All Ex- 
ported Commodities 
Also Decreed by 
South China. 


A surtax on luxury imports into Can- 
ton, China, will be imposed, beginning 
October 10, by the Canton government, 
according to cabled advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from Ju- 
lean Arnold, commercial attathe at 
Shanghai. This tax is in the category 
of tariff duties discussed at the special 
customs conference at Peking called un- 
der the Washington Nine-Power treaty, 
which suspended consideration of the 
subject. 

Following is the full text of a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce based on Mr. Arnold’s cablegram: 

The Canton government has given 
notice that, beginning October 10, 1926, 
a surtax of 2% per cent ad valorem on 
ordinary imported commodities and 5 
per cent ad valorem on luxuries will be 
collected at the regular customs barriers, 

Production Tax on Exports. . 

Thee surtaxes are in addition to the 
present import duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem, or its equivalent specific duty. 
A production tax will also be collected 
on all exported commodities in addition 
to the export duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem now in force. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Nine-Power tweaty at Washington 
on February 6, 1922, a special customs 
conference convened in Peking on Oc- 
tober 24, 1925. The twofold purpose 


.of this conference was, first, to prepare 


the way for the eventual abolition of 
likin on the basis of the treaty of 1902 
with Great Britain and the treaties of 
1903 with the United States and Japan, 
and, second, to determine the conditions 
under which the powers would agree to 
the imposition of a surtax of 2% per 
cent ad valorem on general imports and 
a maximum surtax of 5 per cent ‘ad 
valorem on luxuries, as well to decide 
upon the effective date of such surtaxes 
and the disposition of the increased 
revenues. 

The sessions of this conference were 
recently suspended, however, until con- 
ditions in China are more stabte. 


Report Is Received 
Of Storm at Vera Cruz 


Alexander W. Weddell, Consul General 
at Mexico City has just informed the 
Department of State that part of the 
city of Vera Cruz was inurdated to 
a depth of five feet by the tropical storm 
of September 28. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Consul General Alexander W. Weddell, 
at Mexico City, today telegraphed the 
department concerning the storm which 
struck Vera Cruz about 10 a. m. Sep- 
tember 28 and lasted two and a half 
hours. The Consul General’s report is 
hased upon information received from 
the cable company, the Mexican and Na- 
tional Railways and the National Tele- 
graph Company. According to these re- 
ports several small vessels in the harbor 
were wrecked, portions of the city were 
inundated to a depth of five feet, and 
many wooden structures were blown 
down. No information regarding loss of 
life was obtainable. Since the morning 
of September 28 all land and radio com- 
munication between Vera Cruz and Mex- 
ico City has been interrupted: although 
there is contact by cable with Tampico. 
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Education 


Training to Serve 


Held to Be True 
Goal of Education 


Commissioner Tigert Ex- 
‘plains Progress Made in 
Teaching of Vocational 
Courses. 


Dr. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
declared in an oral statement on Sep- 
tember 30, that the true purpose of edu- 
cation is to fit the citizen not merely to 
.live, but to serve. 

“There is a school of educational 
thinkers,” Dr. Tigert said, “who, as the 
devotees of culture, are continually say- 
ing that education is learning to live. 
They decry efforts to vocationalize edu- 
cation and indict the tendencies to edu- 
cate for efficiency in trades and indus- 
tries. To them, we are losing the great 
fundamentals and leaving the highlands 
of idealism to walk in a materialistic 
mire. 

“At the opposite pole is the vocational 
educationist who agrees with Elbert 
Hubbard that ‘the value of an education 
is determined by the ability of its pos- 
sessors té make a living.’” 

President Coolidge Quoted. 

Commissioner Tigert quoted a state- 
* ment from an address delivered by Pres- 
ident Coolidge at Amherst College, which 
statement the commissioner character- 
ized as a “satisfactory definition of edu- 
cation.” The quotation follows: 

“The progress of civilization consists 
in the process of the discovery of the 
laws of the universe and living in ac- 
cordance with those laws. The most 
important of these for man are the laws 
of his own behavior. This is education; 
the means whereby man is revealed to 
himself. It is the instruction of his un- 
derstanding, the direction of his will and 
the training of his sentiment.” 

Ethical teaching, Dr. Tigert said, has 
undergone few changes in the last two 
thousand years, but the progress in the 
realm of scientific creation has made 
tremendous progress within the present 
generation. 

Socrates and Aristotole, the commis- 
sioner asserted, said “about the last 
words on the subject of human nature 
and conduct, or the science we know as 
ethics. _Certainly modern thinkers have 
little or nothing to add to their thoughts. 
But, if we consider physics and natural 
science, we realize that persons who 
might be regarded relatively ignorant 
aoday know a good deal more about these 
branches than Aristotle who was the 
greatest scientist of antiquity. The 
progress of science has been greater 
within the memory of persons now liv- 
ing than in thousands of years previous 
to that time.” 

Urges Cultural Development. 

Asserting that there is a need for a 
“balanced program in American Edu- 


cation,” Dr. Tigert expressed the belicf , 


that such a program should include 
cultural or classical development as well 
as vocational education. 

“No intelligent student of history or 
of modern needs,” he said, “would claim 
that we have less need for culture to- 
day than in the time of Plato or in the 
Middle Ages. In fact, a recent com- 


prehensive survey of classical education ! 
in this country revealed the fact that ! 


we have more students in Lation classes 
than we ever had before. This revival 


of the classics is being felt in Europe 


as well—particularly in France. 

“No one who has made a fair analy- 
sis of contemporaryp conditions can be- 
lieve that we have too much culture in 
the United States. For proof he may 
cite the preferences of our people in 
music, art.and literature. Opera can 
not: hold its own against jazz and the 
authors of standard works hav been 
well-nigh forgotten in the popular rush 
for books of the hour which are _per- 
vaded too often with appeals to vul- 
garity and sex. 

“On the other hand, one can not live 
by culture alone. This is especially true 
of the great mass of our citizens who do 
not inherit a means of livelihood, but 
must provide for themselves with life's 
necessities through their own efforts. 
Our mode of living has been so revolu- 
tionized by the discoveries of science and 
the application of machinery to industry 
that the ancient Greeks and medieval 
scholars would be unable to recognize 
ours as the same planet upon which they 
lived. I can even imagine Socrates, after 
tpine shown all our wonderful machines, 
asking, ‘What are they good for?’ 

“Our high schools are now offering 
courses in commerce, trade and _in- 
dustrial education, home economics, 
agriculture and other vocational sub- 
jects. Under the stimulation of the 
Federal vocational act, millions of dol- 
lars have ben expended on vocational 
education, and the number of schools 
giving full and part-time vocational in- 
struction has been constantly increasing. 

Progress in Vocational Training. 

“Ther was a time when the colleges 
offered little but the ‘liberal arts’ course, 
intended to prepare one for the min- 
istry, or what are commonly called the 
professions. Just now, however, none 
of our higher institutions are grow- 
ing more rapidly than the agricultural, 
mechanical and commercial colleges. 

“As’a result of the disposition to re- 
gard education a purely cultural 
through many centuries and because 
practically all labor was done by serfs 
and slaves, working with the hands and 
with material things was considered de 
grading. Hence, it has been difficult to 
remove prejudice that has persisted in 
the minds of many against education 
which undertakes to prepare one to gain 
a livelihood in trades or industries or 
even commerce. 

“We shall always need culture and 
training for the learned piofessions but 
a constantly increasing portion of our 
povulation are requiring a different type 
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Pacific Coast and discusses experiences, 
Page 2, Col. 4 

Midshipmen and cadets of Naval and 
Military Academies to attend foottvall | 
game in Chicago Page 5, Col. 1} 
Assistant Secretary of War reports | 
interest in civilian military training | 
noted on visit by airplane to Army post | 
districts and American Legion Conven- | 
of ee iv vago eeet Page 5, Col. 1) 


See “Government Personnel.” | 


Oil | 


| 
| 
See “Commerce-Trade.’ 


Packers 


| 
Department of Agriculture Monthiy 
réport shows increase in meats, poul- 
try and dairy products ‘offsets drop in 
prices of farm products for September. 
Page 8, Col. 2 

See ‘“‘Commerce-Trade.” 


Patents 


Examiner of Patents sustained by 
Board of Examiners in requiring divi- | 
sion of claims in device for measuring 
the flow of fluids...... Page 13, Col. 7| 

Continuation of decision of District | 
Court holding two patents on solidified | 
alcohol as fuel as valid and infringed. 

Page 13, Col. 6) 

Patent Office rejects claim of inven-| 
tion for automatic lighting by pilot | 
burner sions ess s PEGS Ay, COt, 1] 

List of patent suits filed in the va- | 
rious courts of the United States. 

Page 13, Col. 2) 


Postal Service 


Circuit Court of Appeals sustains 
conviction for using mails to defraud, 
except as to employe who had no con- 
trol @f finances or policy of the offend- | 
ing firms.............Page 12, Col. 5| 

Privilege leased to London contrac- | 
tors for sale of right to use postmarks | 
on British letters for advertising pri- | 
vate pusinesses. "0b as et Pee 45 GOL 2) 

Four mail messenger routes estab-/ 
lished, and nine 
changed 

Civil service examinations to fill five 
Presidential and 10 fourth class post- 
mastership vacancies. ..Page 14, Col. 7 

Bids asked on 2,000 city collection | 
canvas satchels; and on 214,000 gal-| 
lons of fuel oil Page 14, Col. 2) 

Announcement of acceptance of pro- 
posals for leasing quarters. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Postmasters asked for details as to 
their problems and needs. 

Page 14, Col. 1) 

Railroad Mail Service changes ap-| 
proved Page 14, Col. 3 

Money order form reported stolen. 

Page 14, Col. 4 

Six postmasters appointed. 

Page 14, Col. 4} 


Prohibition | 


one discontinued 





District Court denies preliminary in- 
junction against refusal of permit; to | 
withdraw alcohol, authorizing rene‘wal | 
of motion if hearing on final decree is | 
delayed Page 12, Col. 7) 

District Court denies freedom on) 
bond to vessel under libel in liquor ac-| 
tion, holding object of statute is to) 
prevent use of boat for law violation. 

Page 13, Col. 4| 

Permitted search resulting in seiz- 
ure of still is averred to be invasion} 
of constitutional rights of householder | 
in petition for writ of certiorari. | 

Page 2, Col. 3) 

Great Britain accepts suggestions for | 
cooperation for prevention of illicit liq- | 
BOE SEMIN C Ki Fc corse 5 Page 1, Col. 2! 

See “Supreme Court.” | 


Public Health 


Secretary Mellon welcomes Fifth 
Annual Conference of International) 
Union Against Tuberculosis, in behalf | 
of President Coolidge and says death! 
rate has been reduced from 201.9 to} 
81.8 per 100,000 in past 25 years. Full| 
text of address Page 1, Col. 1} 

Citizens’ Medical Reference Bureau 
challenges statement by Public Health 
Service that there has been a decrease | 
in death rate from diphtheria. 

* Page 2, Col. 3 

Surgeon General Cumming, of Pub- 

: lic Health Service, says first Pan 
American conference of National Di- 
rectors of Public Health would prove 
of permanent benefit..Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Full text of address by Representa- 
tive Winter proposing State control of 
unapproapriated public lands with title 
to mineral contents........... Page 7 

General Land Office reports grant- 
ing of 383 Mineral permits. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 
Profits of Norwegian Telegraph Sys- 


tem for 1925-26 reported largely in ex- 
cess of estimate Page 11, Col. 3 


Radio 


Department of Agriculture issues 
partial list of stations to broadcast | 
radio programs for *women. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Railroads 


Statistics’ of the monthly earnings 
and expenses of the St. Louis-South- 
western, Boston & Maine, Pere Mar- 
quette, and Sante Fe Railroads. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha -Railway authorized to issue 
$410,000 trust eertificates. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Summary of rate decisions by the 

aa, he Page 11, Col. 4 


|service corporation. ....Page 6, Col. 6 


|fraud in income returns based on al- 
|leged excessive salaries paid officers 





Summary of rate complaints by the 
-C Page 11, Col. 6| 


of education. For the great variety of 
talents, abilities and vocations which the 
complexity of modern life provides, there 
talents, abilities and vocations which the 
complexity of modern life provides, there 
must be a varied educational program. 
“A majority of the people must en- | 
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Mine 


Fatalities 


Statistics of the monthly earnings 
and expenses of the Michigan Central, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Oregon Short Line 
PRULORDG Se ccciveenes Page 11, Col. 1 

Defective switch held responsible for 
Long Island railroad wreck. 

e Page 11, Col. 5 

General Counsel of Association of 
Railway Executives declares railways 
are solidly in favor of Parker bill for 
railroad consolidation, as not involving 
compulsion Page 1, Col. 3 

Union Pacific Railroad authorized 
to extend branch line 214 miles. 

Page 11, Col. 5 

First Mortgage bondholders’ com- 
mittee applies for authority to acquire 
line of Georgia & Florida Railway now 
in hands of receiver. . Page 11, Col. 6 

Statistitics of the monthly earnings 
and expenses of Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and Southern Pacific 
Railroads............Page 9, Col. 2 

See ‘“‘Commerce-Trade,” “Supreme 
Court.” 


Retail Trade 


Federal Reserve Board reports re- 
tail sales in August, 1926, larger than 
in August, 1925 Page 9, Col. 2 


Rubber 


Hevea rubber tree, same species that 
produces world’s commercial supply of 
rubber, discovered growing in open at 
Palm Beach, Florida, and declared to 
have survived 25 winters..Page 1, Col. 2 


Science 


Department of Commerce reports 
that German manufacturers are get- 
ting oxygen from air to use in produc- 
ing pig iron from scrap. 

Page 5, Col. ¥ 





Shipping 


Department of Justice petitions Su- 
preme Court of the United States to re- 
view shipping cases involving more 
than one ‘million dollars and much im- 
portant litigation........Page 1, Col. 7 

District Court denies freedom on 
bond to vessel under libel in liquor ac- 
tion, holding object of statute is to 
prevent use of boat for law violation. 

= Page 13, Col. 4 

Tolls of Panama Canal for first eight 
months, 1926, reported as $16,007,- 
651.86, are largest of record. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Shipping Board denies increased 
rates on cotton shipments. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Sugar 
Department of €ommerce reports 
that because sugar industry of Aus- 
tralia only uses white labor it has con- 
stituted a factor in the immigration 

policy of its government. 
Page 


Supreme Court 


Department of Justice petitions Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
review shipping cases involving more 
than one million dollars and much im- 
portant litigation........Page 1, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
to hear four cases involving right of 
Insurance Commissioners to interfere 
with automotive sales industry. 

Page 13, Col: 6 

List of appeals and writs of error. 
filed for hearing during October term. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Permitted search resulting in seiz- 
ure of still is averred to be invasion of 
constitutional rights of householder in 
petition for writ of certiorari. 

Page 2, Col. 3 
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Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals sustains find- 
ings of Commissioner in income and 
profit taxes for 1919, denying deficiency 
of $2,168.67 in income as _ personal 


Board of Tax Appeals overrules Com- 
missioner’s finding of deficien¢® and 


and employes........... Page 6, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of ruling 
by Board of Tax Appeals, holding that 
price paid for building sold under con- 
tract by taxpayer represented no gain 
by reason of depreciation. Page 6, Col. 1 


Textiles 


Department of Agriculture reports 
4,628,720 bales of cotton marketed 
by cooperative associations in last 
five years, with value of $500,000,000. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

British spinners of American cotton 
to operate mills on one-third time be- 
ginning October 1......Page 9, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is advised 
of factors leading to demand of cotton 
mill owners in India for tariff pro- 
tection Page 8, Col. 6 

See “‘Commerce-Trade.” 


Tobacco 


Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizes court decisions in ‘suits over 
non-delivery of tobacco crop. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Full text of order of Secretary of 
Treasury prohibiting importation of 
colored antique window glass made in 
England, as sold at less price than fair 
VAIUGs« <9 65s sccews ees RRMA COO 7 

Manufacturers of punches and dies 
have agreed to adopt simplified prac- 
a crieeg sn i eae 2, as 

Federal Trade Commission orders 
importing house in New York to cease 
selling as Irish lace, lace made in 
China cosas Ree OD, fa a 


4 


gage in pursuits which involve the use of 
the hands. Manual and industrial art 
must be recognized as being truly honor- 
able as those callings which depend pure- 
ly upon the mind and culture; otherwise, 
education will eventually become destruc- 
tive and a handicap to progress.” 


Labor 


Total of 243 Deaths 
Reported at Coal 
Mines.in August 


— a 


The Buearu of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on September 30 is- 
sued its monthly statement for August 
relative to coal-mine fatalities, reporting 
a total of 243 men lost their lives as the 


result of accidents at coal mines in the | 


United States during the month. Of 


bituminous mines and 32 at anthracite 
mines. The statement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in August caused the death of 243 
men, according to information received 
from State mine inspectors by the Bureau 


of Mines, Department of Commerce. Of 
| this number, 211 fatalities occurred at 


bituminous mines and 32 at anthracite 
mines. Based on a production of 


the fatality rate was 
with 3-77 deaths per 
August, 1925. 
One Major Accident Reported. 
Included in the number of deaths for 


4.45 as compared 
million tons in 


the current month was one major dis- | 


aster at the Clymer No. 1 mine in the 
bituminous field at Clymer, Pa. This dis- 
aster was a gas explosion caused by an 
electric are and’resulted in the death of 
44 men. Records of the Bureau of Mines 
covering the first eight months of the 
present year show 11 major disasters, 
causing 5 or more deaths each, with an 
aggregate logs of 255 lives. Last year 
during the same period the number of 
disasters was 10 with a loss of 199 lives. 
The fatality rate based exclusively on 


these accidents thus far in 1926 is 0.622 | 


per million tons of coal produced, as 
compared with 0.522 for the first eight 
months of 1925. 

As the output of bituminous coal 
August, 1926, was 46,352,000 tons, 


in 
the 


54,- | 
| 577,000 tons of coal mined in August, 


| 
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Immigration 


President of Howard University Points Out 
Fields of Usefulness for Educated Negroes 


Leadership of Race Devolves on College Men, Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson T ells Student Body. 


’ 

President Mordecai W. Johnson, in his 
opening address at Howard University 
September 29, warned members of the 
negro race against adopting “isms which 
offer salvation in return for servitude of 
mind and soul.” 


This is a period, Dr. Johnson said, in 


| which many such propositions are being 


| that number, 211 fatalities occurred at | 


placed before the negroes of America. 

A plea for individual contributions to 
the world’s knowledge was directed to 
the students assembled in the university 
chapel. These students, he said, were 
looked toward as the ultimate leaders of 


1 their race. 





211 fatalities represented a death rate | 
of 4.55 per million tons as compared | 


with 3.41 for bituminous mines for the 
corresponding month last year. The 
anthracite fatality rate based on 8,225,- 
000 tons and 8,966,000 tons, respectively, 
for August of the two years waS 3.89 
and 5.58, the actual number of lives lost 
for these periods being 32 and 50. 
Lower Death Rate Reported. 
From January to August of the pres- 


| ard University. 


Address of President. 
full text of President Johnson’s 
follows: 
students: 


The 
address 


Fellow Today begins 


tive staff of the university, I have come 
to welcome you into our community— 


| some of you for the continuation of your 


studies, and others of you for the first 
time. ® 
The Howard University community was 


established in 1867 by a man who had | 


been a soldier and who was not con- 
tent to see the four million of American 
negroes physically free from. bondage 
alone. He desired to see them intellec- 
tually and spiritually emancipated. 

During the 59 years of its existence 
the Howard community has kept in un- 
swerving view the desires and ideals 
of this noble man. Little by little our 
community has grown in students, in 
faculty, in equipment, in friends, in 
standards and in power. 

Today we have over 6,708 graduates 
at work in all States of the Union, in 
foreign countries and in all departments 
of life, a faculty of some eight score 
professors, assistants and instructors, a 
student body of more than two thousand 
young men and young women of uni- 
versity calibre, and a trustee board com- 
posed of men among the most eminent 
in our country, profoundly believing in 
the mission of the university and de- 


| termined to do their uttermost to make 
it an increasing power in American life. 


As I greet you today I am glad to 


| express the hopefulness and confidence 


ent year 1,575 men have been killed by | 


accidents at the coal mines throughout 
the United States, resulting in a death 
rate per 1,000,000 tons of 3.84 as com- 
pared with 4,03 for the same period last 
year, a reduction of nearly 5 per cent. 
Reports for bituminous mines alone 
showed and eight months fatality rate of 
3.65 as against 3.58 for the correspond- 
ing months of 1925, a slight increase, 


| ment in our university community. 


which was more than offset by the de- | 


crease of the anthracite rate from 6.35 
to 5.08. 

An analysis of the 1,575 fatalities 
for the first eight months shows a 
reduction in the death rate,per million 
tons as a whole and also for falls of 
roof, and explosives; no change in the 
rate for haulage accidents; and a slight 
increase for explosions and electricity. 


C. E. ‘Hughes Named 
To Court of Arbitration 


The Department of State announced 
on September 30 


been designated as United States member 
of the Permanent 
at the Hague for a term of six years. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of 
structed the American 


State today in- 
Minister at The 


Hague, Richard M. Tobin, to advise the | 


the Permanent | ae " 
yourselves for definite professions. 


Secretary General of 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague that 
the President of the United States has 


that Charles Evans | 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, had | 


Court of Arbitration | 





been pleased to designate Mr. Charles | 
Evans Hughes as United States member | 


of the Court of Arbitration for a term | r it 
| al your country may take justifiable 


: aS ee ; «1, | pride. 
This designation is in conformity with | I 


of six years. 


Article 23 of The Hague Convention of 
July 29, 1899, for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes affirmed by 
Article 44 of the like convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1907. Mr. Hughes, formerly Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and Governor of the 
State of New York, succeeds the late Mr. 
George Gray. 


Seven Countries Report 
Increase in Rice Area 


The Department of ‘Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, reported September 30 that the 
rice atea in seven countries as reported 
to the department was 15,868,000 acres, 
an in¢rease of nine per cent over 1925, 

Rice produ¢tion in five countries re- 
ported to date, it was added, is estimated 
at 4,466,751 pounds, an eight per cent 
increase. 


The full text of the announcement 
will be published in the issue of 
October 2. ts 


Decline in Gold Output 
In Transvaal Reported 


According to a report .just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
William L. Kilccin, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Johannesburg, the last 
three years have witnessed a progressive 
decline in the output of ‘gold in the 
Transvaal, South Africa, the leading 
gold-producing area in the world. A de- 


cline in production in the United States: 


is also noted, while there was an increase 
in Canada. 
The full text of the report will be“ 
published in the issue of October 2. 





which seem to characterize every ele- 
We 
are sure of our mission, and we feel 
like a vigorous and eager young man 
stripped to run a race. 

Seekers After Knowledge. * 

In the center of our university life 
is that small community of men ‘and 
women whom we call the faculty. These 
men and women have had their choice 
of life callings. 

They have turned aside from’ the 
things which bring the largest pecuniary 
rewards to become teachers of youth and 
searchers after knowledge. They have 
believed with that ancient wise man ‘that 
“money is a defense and knowledge is 


| a defense,” but for themselves they have 
decided that there 


is an excellency 
knowledge because “wisdom giveth life 
to. them that have it.” 

They are here because they love the 
pathways of knowledge and because they 
enjoy the privileges of working with 
your young and eager minds. They are 
your elder brothers, your friends and 
your servants. 

The members of the faculty and the 
entire university community are inter- 
ested in you as individuals. There is 
much routine and apparent machinery 
here, but it is not our purpose to be 
an efficient mass producing factory of 
mediocre minds. We are interested in 
having each individual of youxdiscover 
his own powers, and in having you de- 
velop them to their uttermost capacity. 

Many of you have come to prepare 
We 
are interested in having you become 
as efficient as possible in these profes- 
sions, so that in your services the peo- 
ple may be blessed and your friends 


We are interested in having all of you 
gecome as thoroughly acquainted as pos- 
sible with the kind of world in which 
you live, with the rich possibilities of 
human life, with the direction in which 


; mankind must move to fulfill itself, and 


with the origin development and nature 
of the institutions with which you have 
to deal. 

We are interested in having each one 
of you become masterfully acquainted 
with some one field of knowledge, so 
that in this field you may give the most 
efficient possible expresison to your de- 
sire to be of service 
good. 

To see this understanding-of the world 


| developing in you, to see you more and | 


more discovering your own powers and 
developing them with strength, and at 
last to see you expressing yourselves in 
the. work about you with intelligence, 
economy of effort, and power, is a part 
of the great gladness of our work. We 
are interested in you as individuals and 
as ends in yourselves. 
19,000 College Graduates. 

The University community is inter- 
ested in you also because of your repre- 
sentative character. .During the long 
period which has elapsed since the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, only 10,000 colored 
men and women have enjoyed the 
privileges of a full college education. 

If to that number there be added all 
who are now in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land who are likely to 
graduate within the next five years, 
there will not be in excess of 17,000. 
This means that in the whole Negro race 
in Ameri¢a.there are today less than two 
college and university men to the 1,000 
of population. 

But the Negro race is in a very critical 
period of its life. It is rapidly coming 
to self-consciousness, reaching out in 
every direction for avenues of self-ex- 
pression, for the establishment of self- 
resnect.. and for\the building of a work- 





the | 
fifty-ninth year of instruction in How- | 
On behalf of the Board | 
| of Trustees, the faculty ‘and administra- 


in | 


ing fellowship between itself and the 
other elements of American life. 

All manner of programs and “isms”’ 
already are being dangled before its 
eyes, offering some form of salvation in 
exchange for servitude of mind and ulti- 
mate abortion of effort. In such a time 
as this the race must depend more than 
ever upon men who possess the habits 
of mind which our community seeks to 
develop—men accustomed to examine 
opinions and programs with critical in- 
telligence, to arrive at conclusions after 
a patient examination of facts, to be 
guided by an imagination disciplined by 


| reason, and who are defended by their 
| wide perspective from 


devotion to ill- 
founded enthusiasms and blind-alley ef- 
forts. 
Leadership of Race. 
It is men and women such as your- 


selves who must bé the vehicles through | 


which the aspirations of the people may 
come into intelligent expression, 
through whom their habits and pro- 
grams must be criticized and their 
energies directed from _ within. We 
deeply believe that it is under the leader- 
ship of men and women like yourselves 
that this eager people, still poor and still 
but rudely organized and directed, may 
be transferred into an indispensably con- 
structed element of the American popu- 
lation. 

The members of the faculty of the 
university community in general are in- 
terested in you as individuals because 
they think that there are some among 
you who, during your studies here in the 
subsequent years, are capable of making 
an original and creative contribution to 
the knowledge and organization of hu- 
man life as a whole. We wish that all 
of you would keep this possibility con- 
tinually in your minds. 

The world is not yet made, Mankind 
is still very young. It is capable of 
growth far beyond its present stage of 
development, And that too not merel¥ 
in the sphere of external accumulation of 
wealth. It is capable of a great develop- 
ment of intellectual and aesthetic powers 
and of richness and beauty in human re- 
lationships. It is quite possible that 
some of you will be creative contribu- 
tors to the development and that some of 
you may be pioneers in it. 

The sciences are still young. Some of 
them, especially those that concern the 
internal life of the human individual and 
human organization, are in their swad- 
dling clothes. 

The whole field of ethics is in a state 
of confusion. In its enthusiastic devog 
tion to the development of the conquest 
over nature through the natural sciences 
mankind appears to have lost its sense of 
directions. Everywhere in the western 
world we are confused about fundamental 
things. 

What constitutes self-realization for 
the individual? What constitutes the 
goal of organized human life, and what 
is the direction of advance? On these 
fundamental questions there is increas- 
ing confusion of opinion. i 

Unity of Knowledge. ‘ 

In the very rapid development of spe- 

cialized fields of knowledge we have also 


| lost the sense of unity of knowledge and 
| there has developed a great and alarm- 
| ing chasm between 


the aspirations of 
mankind and the scientific knowledge and 
technique whereby these aspirations 
could be realized in such a world as this. 
The further progress of mankind de- 
pends upon the rapid development of 
those sciences immediately concerned 
with the inner life and organization of 
human beings, with the establishment of 
a working relationship between our aspi- 
rations and our scientific knowledge. 





to the common | 


It is decidedly possible that through 
your labors as individuals our commun- 
ity may become one of the centers in 
modern life from which is this new mas- 
tery in the field of knowledge, and this 
new wedding of aspiration and intelli- 
gence will develop and rediate to. bless 
the world. ; 

We greet you, therefore, as our 
younger comrades in a great enterprise. 
In acquaintance with fundamental pro- 
cesses of thinking -and with specific 
fields of inquiry we have preceded you, 
and we wait to serve you as you walk 


| along your way, confirming your choice 


of the best and warning you, as well as 
we can, concerning the dangers to be 
avoided. 

But we expect also to profit much from 
our companionship with you. The origi- 
nal flash of fire from your minds, the 
sometimes superior technique or your 
mental processes and of your hands we 
expect to stimulate and to enrich us. 

We expect some of 





very fields of our specialty. We shall 
see this come to pass with a great glad- 
ness. 

You must increase. 
through you we shall find 
ment. 


In you and 
our own fulfill- 


More Equipment Needed. 








We are glad to welcome you to such 
buildings and grounds, equipment and 
tools as we have. They are by no 
means all that we need. 

In many respects we still labor under 
great handicaps. But we offer you the 
best that we have been able to accumu- 
late over a period of 59 years. 

Much of it has been contributed by 
noble-minded and far-seeing givers who 
for many years have been deeply inter- 
ested in the objects of our Howard Uni- 
versity community here. Some of them 
are living. Some of them are dead. 

Some of it has been contributed by 
the Federal Government which, for a 
period ef 35 years has not ceased to be 
interested in our intellectual and spiritual 
emanicipation and which in recent years 
has greatly encouraged us by its sub- 
stantial appropriations. 

We call upon you this year to help 
us make the best use of this equipment. 
What it lacks in adequacy, you help 
us to supply in human energy, and let 


| Library of Congress 
Describes Collection — 
Of Libretti of Opera 


0. G. Sonneck, Former Chief 
of Music Division, Cata- 
logued Works Acquired 

From Albert Schatz. 


The Division of Music of the 
Library of Congress is preparing @ 
series of articles outlining its his- 
tory and descriptive of its collee- 
tions of music, in connection with 
the forthcoming Festival of Cham- 
ber Music to be held October 7, 
8 and 9 under the auspices of the 
Library of Congress. Announcement 
of the prospective event was made 
in the issue of September 29, ap= 
pearing as an introduction to the 
first article of the series. 

The full text of the second article 
prepared by the Music Division is @8 
follows: 


“Did you know that the history of 
modern opera, and in fact the history of 
opera since 1600 could not be written 
without detailed reference to the opera 
collection of our music division?” asked 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the 
Library of Congress. 

“How many professional musiciagas 
know of the Value, the richness‘and the 
variety of the famous Albert Schatz 
collection of more than 12,000 libretti 
that we bought in 1909, and the masterly 
handling and cataloguing of that collec- 
tion done by Mr. Sonneck, then head of 
our music division and now connected 
with the Schirmer Company, of New 
York?” 

Music Purchases in 1909. 

Dr. Putnam then referred to the re- 
port made by Oscar George T. Sorineek, 
former chief of the music division, Which 
states in part: 

“The most important purchase of the 
year (1909) was that of the famous Al- 
bert Schatz collection in Rostock, of 
more than 12,000 (principally opera) 
librettos, of which about 500 belong to 
the Seventeenth Century and more than 
4,000 to the Eighteenth Century. 

“The comprehensiveness of this collec- 
tion is astonishing, the presence of such 
coveted treasures as the Dafne and 
Rrudice librettos of 1,600 appearing to be 
a matter of course. 

“It is too soon to attempt an adequate 
Ydescription, though the use of the col- 
lection is made possible by an excellent 
catalogue complied by Albert Schatz 
himself. It has not yet been decided 
whether the Library of Congress shall 
publish this catalogue, or one based 
thereon incorporating the several thou- 
sand librettos, principally English and 
American, already in the Library (such 
as the Longe collection of Minor Eng- 
lish Dramatists) and happily suplement- 
ing the Schatz collection.” 

This catalogue was made the follow- 
ing year, and found its way into the 
musical libraries of the greatest Eu- 
ropean gollections, “with some rather 
startling results; but it was due to Mr. 
Sonneck that this vast collection has be- 
come popular all over the world,” Dr. 
Putnam commented. 

Among the more important “gifts” re- 
ceived that year by the music division 
was an autographed copy of Ethelbert 
Nevin’s famous “Rosary,” presented by 
his widow, as well as a historical col- 
lection of music given by Mrs. Jane QC, 
Hitz. The musical publishing firm, J. 
Fischer and Brother, made a gift of more 
than 200 original manuscripts of “note- 
worthy compositions owned by them.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 2. 
| us give to the Government and to all 
of the interested givers such a demon- 
stration of our economie and fruitful use 
of eG4uipment that all of them will be 
, glad to give us increasingly what we 
need. 

The new students will observe that 
there are few published conduct regu- 
| lations in the university and that there 
is a very limited amount of faculty 
| watchfulness over your personal con- 
| dust. Let this not betray you into think- 
| ing that we are unconcerned about your 
{| Saaneeee. The success of our great 
| 











family enterprise is heavily dependent 
upon the character which you put initio 
your work and into your relations with 
all other members of our family. 

But the kind of character which alone 


| is adequate for our enterprise is that 
| which comes from a maximum of free- 
| dom with self-disciplined responsibility, 
! Our understanding is that you already 


! , . og: A 
you, under our | Pave the basic qualities which prepare 


| guidance, to become our superiors in the 


you for freedom and it is our hope that the 
weighty seriousness or our enterprise 
will be sufficient impressed upon you ‘to 
constitute a balance wheel of well regu- 
lated self discipline in yourselves. 
Privilege of Freedom. 

It would grieve us greatly to discover 
that. we had any one among you who 
could not be trusted to be free. We 
call upon you to put your best habits 
into your work and to make your human 


i relations here as beautiful as you know 


how. 

I would say to you in conclusion that 
outside of the University grounds there 
is a great host of alumni who have a 
deep affection for the University. There 
are members of the Trustee Board, there 
are members in the government, and 
there are multitudes of individuals in 
every State and in many countries who 
are deeply_interested in what you are 
doing and may do here. They will re- 
feice in any individual or collective ae- 
complishment of yours and will h it 
to their hearts with joy and with pride, 

Seeing, therefore, that there are such 
great possibilities before us and that we | 
are surrounded with such a crowd of | 
sympathetic and interested witnesses, let 
us cast aside everything which may in| 
any way beset us and let us run with 
industry and with patience the race 
is set before us, 
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[ feneral Land Office 
“Reports Granting of 
~~ 383 Mineral Permits 


Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 

| Interior, in an address just made at the 
Golden Harvest Jubilee at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., recounted the history of 
| that State from the days of the pioneers 
to the present time. He declared Colo- 
rado’s fame rests upon the fortitude and 


Applications to Government 
During August Reveal In- 
crease of 218 Over 
July. 
The Department of the Interior | 
through the General Land Office, has 


just iseued 2 statement relative to the 
oil and gas activities of the Mineral 


that no obstacle was too formidable for 
them to overcome. 


courage of its early prospectors, adding | 


Division under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, for August. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

During the month of August, the di- 
vision handling oil and gas prospecting 
permits under sections 13 and 20 of the 
leasing act received new applica- 
tions, an increase over last of 
218, and 3,718 cases for reconsideration, 
an increase of 1,105 cases. Permits 
were granted in 383 cases, and & 
plications were finally rejected in en- 
tirety and 127 in part. Eight hundred 
and twenty-seven cases rejected 
subject to appeal and 20 were rejected 
im part subject to appeal; 426 exten- 
sions of time were acted upon and 56 
assignments disposed of; 125 permits 


99 
<0 


month 


7 


were 


were held for cancellation and 109 were | 


canceled in entirety and one in part. 


Applications Total 415. 
Departmental decisions were promul- 
gated in 72 cases, 9 affirming, 60 re- 
versing and three modifying decisions 
of this office. Four hundred and fifteen 


applications were examined and reports 
thereon called for from the Geological 
Survey, and 384 Survey reports were 
received; 341 cases are awaiting survey 
reports and 10 cases awaiting Reclama- 
tion Bureau reports, in addition to 354 
new applications awaiting reports. Two 
thousand nine hundred and eight letters 
were written, of which 254 were replies 
to inquiries. 

Under the relief sections of the act 
and other sections providing for issu- 
ance of oil and gas and shale leases, two 
applications for leases were forwarded to 
the Geological Survey for report on the 
discovery, one consolidated lease involv- 
ing two cases was recommended, two 
leases involving one case were forwarded 
to the Secretary for execution, and five 
leases involving three cases 
cuted by the Secretary and delivered to 
the lessees. Five lease applications were 
rejected subject to appeal, one oil shale 
lease was finally rejected, and with- 
drawal of authorization and final rejec- 
tion of two oil and gas lease applications 
Were recommended to the department. 
One lease application was suspended 
pending Government survey, and two 
leases were canceled in part. 

Departmental decisions affirming this 
office were promulgated in ‘three cases, 


18 assignments involving 12 Cases were | 
14 assignments were | 


disposed of and 
' acted upon. Applications for reduction 
of royalty involving seven leases were 
rejected. Relief from drilling require- 
ments of leases was recommended in one 
Case, approved in one case and denied 
in ‘one case. One sales contract was 
approved by the department and one 
Was rejected by this office.  Miscel- 
laneous action requiring return of bond 
in one case and suspension of action on 
protest in another was taken. One hun- 
dred and fourteen letters were written, 
of which were replies to inquiries. 


37 


Seventy-eight cases were received for re- | 


consideration. 


Coal Tract in New Mexico 
Is Available for Leasing 

21221 
Announcement orally 


was made 


September 29 by the Department of the | 
the | 


Interior of the authorization for 
leasing of a tract of public coal land in 
New Mexico. 

The tract contains 40 acres and is lo- 
‘eated in Ric Arriba County. 
offered for leasing on the petition 
John Caranta, who holds a coal permit 
on the land. 

Terms on the lease provide for the 
Payment of a royalty of 10 cents per ton, 
mine run, on all coal produced, an in- 
vestment of $500 during the first three 
years of the lease and a minimum pro- 


of 


duction of 275 tons per year beginning | ¢ 


with the fourth year of the lease. 


Trade in Dried Fruit 


Opposed by England | 


Propaganda Directed Against | 


Imports From America, 
Consul Repert 


The Department of Commerce has 
attention 
consular | 
sources, to “‘propaganda” being leveled | 
against the use of American dried fruits 
im the British Isles and intended to fos- 
ter sale of such fruits produced by Brit- 
The 
Department 
has made public a state- 
ment regarding the situation, the full 


that its 
through 


just announced 
had been = called, 


veterans in Australia. 


ish war 
Division of the 


Foodstuffs 
of Commerce 


tion in his report as follows in full: 


On August 20, 1926, American Con€ul 
Nottingham, England, 
forwarded a clipping from the “Notting- 
the 
American dried fruit trade in Great Brit- 
appearance 
ef systematized propaganda against the 
wse of American dried fruits, and it is 
similar expressions have 
mppeared or will appear in other news- 


Homer Brett at 


hhame Guardian” of August 20, on 


@in. The editorial has the 


probable that 
Papers in the British Isles. 


A strong sentimental appeal is made 


d( ap- 


were exe-@ 


on | 


It will be | 


“Those early poineers, said Secretary 
| Work, “won from refractory rocks and 
a hostile people our birthright, our privi- 
leges to enjoy life, liberty and happiness. 
This is a golden jubilee, celebrating the 
fulfillment of promise, the unfolding of 
the the pioneer. We are 
| harvesting the fruits of their adven- 
ture,” 
The full text of the address follows: 
In 1858 Colonel Van Horn, my mother’s 
news- 


vision of 


brother, was publishing a little 
paper, now the Kansas City Journal, in 
| which he announced the discovery of gold 
| near Pikes Peak, then in western Kansas. 
Then followed accounts of the 104 men 
comprising the original exploring party 
under the leadership of W. Green Russel, 
who found several hundred dollars worth 
| of the precious metal in the sands 
Cherry Creek. A gold seekers’ rush be- 
gan and immediately the 
sanguinary of Indian wars. 
Upon the fortitude and courage of 
these early prospectors, the fame of 
Colorado rests. They invaded the west- 


incited 


ern wilds and suffered the hardships of } 


the first pioneers. George A. Jackson, 
educated and cultured, with two dogs as 
companions, found “diggings” in Janu- 
ary, 1859, near Idaho Springs. He was 


caught in a storm and almost perished. | 
Powers 
Tom | 


John Gregory, courageous and unlet- 
tered, discovered Gregory's Gluch. 
Golden built a cabin on the present site 
of the city of Golden. James Sanders 
made his mark in a new country. In 
those days, men were men. 

The conflict betwaen the Whites and 
Indians brought forward such heroes as 
Colonel John M. Chivington, 


who withstood a nine-days’ siege by In- 
dian warriors at the battle of Beecher 
Island near Wray; and Nathgn C. 
Meeker, formerly head of 


death at the Meeker Massacre. 

The name of Gen. James William Den- 
ver, then Governor of Kansas, was given 
to Camp Denver, now our capital city. 

The early history of Colorado is filled 
with names whose fame will endure as 
long as time. 
raised a monument nearly three miles 


above the level of the sea which _— 


discover, | 


for millions of years for Zebulon 
Pike, the soldier-explorer, to 
while Major Long’s name has been en- 
graved on one of our loftiest peaks. 


trans-mountain railroads tempted him to 
survey a route across the mountains of 
Colorado, but he and a number of 
men were murdered by the Piute Indians. 
Gunnison county and a river honor his 
name. é 

History is made and written by man. 
There were the early trappers. who ven- 
tured into the very heart of the wilder- 
ness where the white man never before 
had been. These included “Kit” Carson. 
| famous Indian fighter and scout “Jim” 
| Baker, best known of early Colorado 
characters; ‘‘Tom” Hobin, who slew the 


of terrer; “Uncle Dick” Wooton 
“Parson Bill’, Williams; and, finally, 
‘“‘Jim” Beckwourth, the mulatto, who was 
chief of the Crow Indians and who died 
| by poison at their hands. 
j The spirit of independence in Govern- 
} ment which has dominated Coloradoans 
to this day, was early manifested by its 
pioneers who petitioned Congress in 1858 
to strike off Kansas and set up 
| from it the Territory of Jefferson, This 
' was refused. The next year the settlers 
| voted for “The State of Jefferson,” which 
| month latr., An inde- 
| pendent government was at once formed, 
|} and a territorial selected, 
This provisional government was short 
lived. 


| 
' 
In 1861, the 
| 


western 


was rejected a 


legislature 


Colorado bill, establish- 
ing the Territory of Colorado, was signed 
by President Buchanan, who named 
William Gilpin as its first Governor, 
zilpin was so anxious for the success 
of the Union the sixties 
| that he drew on the United States Treas- 
| ury for $375,000 to pay the soldiers in 
several Colorado State These drafts 
were here at home disal- 
lowed in Washingtor 

Colorado enlisted 4,903 soldiers in the 
Civil War and held the State from going 
over to the Gilpin was 
succeeded a by John Evans, 
of descendants have 
writte: own names with honor in 
the history our State. 

No Obstacle Too Formidable. 

No ob too formidable for 
the carly citizens of our State to over- 
come. When gold minuing by crude 
hand methods began to lag and prove 
unprofitable, Professor N. P. Hill revo- 
lutionized the industry by inventing the 
smelter for the extraction of gold from 


cause in early 


cashed but 


Confederacy. 
Governor 
Evanston, Ill. His 
their 
of 


tacle wa 


to use Australian dried fruit because 
it is produced by veterans of the British 
Army, and the charge is almost directl) 
made that Caiifornia fruits are dumped 
in British markets. It doubtful 
such appeals, based on sentiment, hays 
more slight effect on ultimate 
consumers, but they can be used as 
arguments when applying 
preferential tariff treatment, and 
advisable that growers and shippers of 
California dried fruits should prepare 
themselves to disprove the charge that 
their products are sold in Great Britain 
at lower prices than at home, 


is 


than a 


| strong 


, was 
| dollars. 


of | 


most ; 


of Sand | 
Creek fame; Colonel George A. Forsythe, 
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History of Colorado From Pioneer Days 
Sketched by Secretary Work in Address 


Lauds State and Its People at Golden Harvest Jubilee Cel- 
ebrated at Colorado Springs. 


ore by fire. Smelters immediately were 
established: everywhere throughout the 
State. 

Then followed 
New discoveries 
names into the State’s history. 
W. Tabor, a small 

| California Gulch district, 
| two prospectors who 


a revival in mining. 
of gold brought new 


discovered 


millionaire. Later he was 
Governor of the State and United States 
Senator. 
| Thomas F. Walsh prospected the 
dumps of old mines and later took two 
and one-half million dollars’ worth of 
| gold from Camp Bird, one of the world’s 
greatest gold mines. Later this property 
sold by Walsh for five million 


“Bob” Womack, picturesque Colorado 


| cowboy, prospecting on a cattle ranch, 
discovered 


the Cripple Creek district. 
Some of you may remember his exalta- 


| tion as he rushed through the streets of 


this that he had found 


gold. 


city shouting 
Sold Claim for $500. 

Instead of safeguarding his discoveries, 
Womack sold his claim for $500, which 
made more of Colrado’s 44 present-day 


} citizens millionaires. 


Joseph Hahn unearthed golden nuggets 
in the gravel of Routt County at the 
foot of the great peak named for him, 
after fruitless prospecting for four years. 
Remaining over winter in the mountains, 
Hahn died in the snow from starvation. 

Samuel D. Nicholson, once a mucker 
in the mines, died a United StateS Sen- 
ator. 

It is hard to believe now that Colorado 
was at one time the largest stock-grow- 
ing State in the Union. In the seventies 
great herds of cattle roved over its 
prairies displacing the buffalo. John W. 
was among | the first cattle 
barons. He started a cattle ranch in 
Bent County. John W. Iliff, of Denver, 
and Jared L. Brush, of Greeley, were 


| among the greatest cattle kings of the 
| United States in their day. 


At the time 
of Iliff’s death in 1878, he “ran’’ more 
cattle than any other man in the West. 
Railroad Building Difficult. 
In no State on our continent were such 
difficulties encountered in the construc- 
tion of railroads. Colorado’s high moun- 





the Greeley | 
Colony, who, while Indian agent, met his | 


The convulsions of Nature | 


Captain John W. Gunnison’s dream of | 


his | 


Espinosa bandits and ended their reign | 
and | 


tains of solid rock rising to thousands 
of, feet and vast gorges almost impene- 
| trable in their depth, seemed 
mountable difficulties. But the indomi- 
table spirit of such empire builders as 
General William J. Palmer, David H. 
Moffat, John C. Evans, C. B. 
Walter S. Cheesman, and Bela M. 
Hughes, mastered these natural barriers, 
bringing transportation facilities 
every part of Colorado. 

In 1859 David K. Hall, the first to at- 
tempt irrigated agriculture, planted two 
acres near Golden and sold his garden 
procuce in Denver for $2,000. Every 
county in Colorado now has irrigation 
' ditches. There are more acres under 
ditch in the Arkansas Valley than are 
watered by the Nile. 

Last year the State produced 200,000 
tons of beet sugar, alone. This year the 


to 


upwards of $25,000,000. The 
value of our hay crop last year was three 
times that of the State’s gold production. 


All 
for 


praised at more than $30,000,000. 
farm crops have been estimated 
the year at $160,000,000. 


Now Called “Golden State.” 

Our farms have more than doubled in 
number in 25 years. 
mining State, because of the golden 
treasure hidden in its mountains, was 
this year called the Golden State by 
tourists who saw the golden fields of wheat, 
Yet nearly every known metal has - been 


cultural State. 
when the water 
and the virgin 
plains were united. 
food crop has descended 
union. 

And now the plains are producing 
coal, oil, and gas as needed. Nature 
scattered with lavih hand her resources 
here, countless ages before the surveyor 
defined the lines of Colorado’s bounda- 
ries. 

Unusual in pioneering history, the set- 
tlers who first came to Colorado at once 
| decided to remain. The lure of “the Great 
American Desert” appealed to their 
imaginations. 

Says Absent Are Homesick. 

Those of us who have spent most of 

Those of us who have spent most of our 
to remain away, are homesick to return 
that we may enjoy the turquoise sky, 
bright sunshine, and stimulating at- 
mosphere, and the kind hearts of the 
“homefolk.” 

The “Great Divide” bigects our State 
and physically binds the nation. The 
main range no longer defines the fron- 
| tier, but is only “out where the West 
begins.” It separates the two oceans 
and the structural keystone of the 
nation’s topographic arch. 

A few of us saw the Indian go, as the 
white man came. Some have geen the 
ox unyoked and the stage horse hitched 
to the plow. More of us, however, saw 
he first railway engine, heard the first 
click of the telegraph key, and marveled 
at the telephone. All of us may now 
hear the radio call in our own homes 
rom many nations. 

The first Coloradoans walked here. 
Tourists may now come by airplane from 
New York in 18 hours. Pueblo is ‘send- 
ng letters over this city through the 
air, every day, to all parts of the world. 

Future Declared Bright. 

Our State’s 50th anniversary, unlike 
that of people long wedded, does not 
usher in the sombre shadows of evening 
to close the’ panorama of a life, nor does 





soil of our valleys and 
Nearly every known 
from 





| it suggest that we 8 Oy look back | Nevertheless, Colorado 


Fi alt, fa e ys 


B. As | 
storekeeper in the | 
grubstaked | 


Crop 
Conditions 


Outlook for Crops 
InF oreign Lands Is 
Reported Variable 
Australian Grains Are Aided 
by Rains; Cold in Canada, 


Weather Bureau 
Declares. 








the | 
Little Pittsburgh mine and he became a | 
Lieutenant- | 


insur- | 


Kountze, | 


| places. 


beet crop, from which 600,000,000 pounds | 
| of sugar will be extracted, promises the 
| farmers 


| from excessive rains and floods. Central 
This year our hay crop has been 4p- | 


| needed; 
| pests in parts. 
| and 


What was then | 3 7 
= we e” 3 | tumn crops fair to good. Madras, rain- 


| fall 
| but prospects good. 


ss ‘ | > ; wi ¥ r l yes. In- 
taken from the mountains of this agri- | on the past, with regretful eye ‘ 


It was a golden wedding | 
from the melted snows | 


| peace 
this | 
| fractory rocks and a hostile people our | 
| liberty and happiness. 
| the 
| fruits 
} came 


| their descent from Plymouth and James- | 
| town, the proud children’s children of 


| ity scattered, while those remaining in | 


The United States Weather Bu- 
reau, in its weekly report on crop 
conditions in this country and 
abroad, stated that late crops had 
been damaged by cold and heavy 
frosts, but that the bulk of the staple 
crops already had matured, thus 
making damage from a general pro- 
duction standpoint relatively small. 

The first section of the report, 
printed in the issue of September 
29, discussed general conditions 
throughout the country, and gave 
brief summaries as to the agricul- 
tural status of the individual States. 
The report concludes with a de- 
scription of conditions in other 
countries, as follows: 

Argentina (for week ending Septem- 
ber 27).—Temperatures were generally 
seasonable, the weekly average in the 
northern wheat zone being 61 degrees | 
or 1 degree above normal, and in the 
southern 57 degrees, or 2 degrees above. 
No rain fell in the North, but moderate | 
showers were reported from the south- | 
ern wheat districts, the weekly total be- | 
ing 0.3 inch, or a little more than half | 
the normal for the period. Since the | 
heavy rains about the middle of Au- 
gust, precipitation has been generally | 
light in Argentina, especially in the 
North, where a total of less than 0.5 
inch has been reported during the past | 
six weeks. 

Australia (for week ending Septem- 
ber 27).—Widespread rains throughout 
wheat belt, including Queensland downs, 
and crops materially benefited. 

Canada (for week ending September 
26).—Temperature. in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan 10 to 16 degrees below nor- | 
mal, and in Manitoba about 8 degrees 
below. Minimum 8 degrees at Calgary 
set new low record for September. | 
Snow first half in Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan, and heavy rain in Mani- 
toba Thursday; clearing weatMer and 
temperature rising rapidly thereafter. | 
In East the week began about normal, 
with the rising temperatures falling | 
rapidly at its end; local frosts in north- 
ern districts. A very wet week in 
southern districts. 





Conditions Vary in England. 
England (for week ending September 
27).—Mainly fine to cloudy weather pre- 
vailed in all districts. The first two 
days were warm, with 91 degrees re- 
corded in London on the 19th, but sub- 


sequently cooler weather set in with 


| maxima on the 25th ranging generally 


from 50 to 60 degrees. Rainfall was 
variable and generally subnormal, though 
heavy falls, with thunder, in northern 
districts on the 19-20th. Sunshine was 
above normal! in most sections. Ground 
frost on two or three nights in a few 


India (for week ending September 25) 
—Bengal rainfall light and scattered; 
condition and prospects of standing crops 
fair, except in flooded areas. Bombay, 
outlook unpromising in parts; elsewhere 
condition satisfactory or improving. 
Punjab, rainfall general; some damage 


Provinces. moderate to light showers 
with break in places, which is urgently 
elsewhere some damage from 
Asam, weather hot, dry, 
unfavorable; crop prospects fair. 
Bihar and Orissa, rainfall light to heavy; 
more needed in parts; condition of au- 


nearly general; slight damage to 
autumn crops from unfavorable rainfall, 


to look forward 
and assurance <) 
delights and a 
to those who 


stead, it inspires us 
with hope, courage, 
plenty to intellectual 
of mind unknown 
preceded us here. 

hose early pioneers won 





from r 


birthright, our privileges to enjoy life, 
This is a golden 
jubilee, celebrating the fulfillment of 
promise, the unfolding of the vision of 
pioneer. We are harvesting the 
their adventure. The de- ; 
of eastern eivilization, who 
in the early sixties, trace | 


of 
scendants 
here 


the founders of this nation, and they 
have established this State. 


Refers to Horace Greely. 

Horace Greely’s advice “that young 
men should go West” sent college grad- 
uates to the new Territory of Colorado 

| in great numbers. A colony was founded 
| at Greely that became a center from 
which educated men ef exceptional qual- 


it founded agriculture, banking, law 
and government for a new Staté. Eaton, 
Brush, Johnson, MeCreery, Clark, and 
Baker are but a few names of those who | 
led in developing a new country and 
fixed upon it a community character so | 
early in its existence that it now seems 
like an inheritance. 

In the seventies, our school system, 
now unexcelled, was established. Colo- | 
rado became the mecea for health seek- 
ers who became home dwellers, so that 
it is not an idle boast to say that those 
sent here from the environs of the East, 
perchance to die, remained to live; to 
found families and a citizenry of fine | 
intelligence, 

Finds Buoyaney in Climate, 

_There is buoyancy in this climate—ex- 
hiliration of spirit, yet withal, this buey- 
ancy is sobered by the sombre influence 
of the Great Divide, which seems to sub- | 
due men’s ego, and admonish him of his 
littleness. 





| ending 


British Market For American A pples Steady, | Mr. 
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Public Lands 


Cooperative 


Marketing 


Black Explains 


But Prices Range Lower Than Last Year His Charge of Error 
ichtidnpiahatlinent 5 


Virginia Jonathans Top List for Week Ended September 
22; Good Fruit Still Lacking. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported that the British market 
for American apples in the week ended 
September 22 was steady. Prices ranged 
much lower than for the comparable 
period last year. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

The British apple market for the week 
September 22 was strong and 
Steady, according to a cable received 
from Mr. Edwin Smith, the department’s 


the Department’s 


when supplies were light and demand 
low. Grimes Golden were only in light 
supply this week but as the condition 
| was only fair and demand moderate, 
prices paid ranged from $4.50 to $5.17 
for ungraded two-inch stock as 
pared with $5.60 to $6.33 for 
inch stock last week. There was a good 
demand for Virginia Ben Davis at $5.84 
to $7.54. per barrel. 
variety were moderate. Virginia Jona- 
thans were in liberal supply but. the de- 


com- | 
A-2%- 


Supplies of that | 


| graded two-inch fruit from 
| which sold considerably below the prices 


| against $10.95 to $12.17 per barrel last 
week. 


| this weck were liberal and the demand 


| Bonum, A-2% 
| Bonum ungraded 2 inch (poor condition) 
| Grimes golden, A-2%4 


| King David ungraded 2 inch 
| Jonathan, A-2% 

| Jonathan ungraded 
| Yellow Newton, A-2% 


| Wealthy: 


| as regards number of members, it be- 


| fixed in its gallery of memories the faces 


| is a galaxy, not of architecture alone, nor 
| of 
| names—Palmer, Jackson, Stratton, Pen- 
| rose, Howbert—men who will be long re- 


men to this | conceived. 


mand was good and prices quoted topped 
the market. 

Pacific Coast Jonathans and Graven- 
steins were in light supply. The de- 
marid was brisk. Only small supplies 
of boxed apples are available on the 
British market, says Mr. Smith. Bar- 
reled apples from New York were ar- 
riving during the week in badly slack 
condition. The Virginia packs were 
mostly tight but arrivals from that State 
were green. 
sufficient supplies of good fruit. 
sold at retail 
cents per pound. 

The following table gives the range 


fruit specialist in Europe. Much of the 
barreled stock offered on Wednesday’s 
auction in Liverpool consisted of un- 
Virginia, 


paid for corresponding varieties of 
graded apples last week. Virginia 
Jonathans again topped. the market, but 
at lower prices, A-2%4-inch fruit having 
brought only $7.30. to $8.64 this week 


Apples 
Supplies of Virginia Yellow Newtowns 


was good, with prices ranging from 
$6.57 to $7.30 per barrel as compared 
with $6.33 to $6.57 per barrel last week 
. aati cia : — two weeks: 

Prices paid for American fruit, Liverpool auction, September 15, and 
Price 


of 


99 


ae, 


1926. 
Variety and Grade Sept. 15 
1926 
Per bbl. 
$8.03- 8.76 
8.03- 9.49 : 
* 


Sept 22 
1926 
Per bbl. 


Origin 


York Imperials, A-2% Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Viriginia 5.60-— 6.33 
Virginia = 
Virginia 8.52— 9.7% 

Virginia f 
Virginia 10.95-12.1 : 


os golden ungraded 2 inch........ 4.50-5.17 
<ing David, A-214 . 
-52 
64 
52 


7.30 
4—7.54 


Virginia 
Virginia 6.33-— 6.57 
Virginia 25 h 
i 5.35— 7.18 
Per box 
4.44 


2 inch 


0- 
0-8 
3 
57- 
Ben Davis, ungraded 2 inch 
Duchess, A-214 Y 
Gravenstein: 
Extre fancy, 163-175 
Combination (extra fancy and fancy) 
1638-175 
Winter Banana: 
Extra fancy, 163-175 
Jonathans: 
Combination (extra fancy and fancy) 
163-175 
C-grade, 150-larger 


Per box 
Oregon . 


Oregon - 4.01-4.20 


Washington , ei 


4.38 

3.22 

Per crate 
2.19-2.43 
1.52-1.58 
Per bbl. 
§3.85-4.93 
4.01 

Per box 
5,84—5.96 
4.87-5.35 


Washington = 
Washington ” 
Per crate 
New England ” 
New Jersey = 
Per bbl. 
New York £6.20— 9.61 
New England . 
; Per box 
California * 
Oregon 4.87— 5.47 
Per crate Per crate 
idaho 7 2.43 
* None quoted in cable. 7+ State of origin not given in eable. + Wet condition. 
§ Bad condition. ‘ 


Cooperative Groups Handled 4,628,720 Bales 
Of Cotton in Five-Year Period, Survey Reveals 


New England crates, A-214 
New Jersey baskets 

Pears: 
Hudson River Bartlett 
Kiefers 
Hardy, fancy, 150-165 
Banjou, 90-120 

Prunes: 


| Department of Agriculture Reports Value of Product 


Marketed at Half Billion Dollars. 


> 


last five seasons. These associations 
serve nearly 300,000 members located | 


cooperative cotton marketing, has just in the cotton belt and adjoining States. 


' | The first of the! large-scale, coopera- 
reported that 4,628,720 bales, valued at | tive, ieawaedaiien” aamtaeas be- | 
more than half a billion dollars, were gan operating in August of 1921. Four 
handled by 16 cotton marketing associ- | additional associations handled cotton 
ation, conducted on a large scale and | during the 1921-22 season and the five 
cooperative’ basis. associations marketed 352,226 bales with 

The full text of the report, affecting | a sales value of approximately $39,500,- 
300 association members in the cotton | 000. The second season 10 large asso- 
area, follows: 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
summary of the results of five years of 





Retailers are still without | 


during the week at 20 | 


prices paid for American fruit on | 
the Liverpool auction during the past | 





$5.60-7.06 | 
* 





| ciations were receiving cotton; the third 
Sixteen large-scale, cooperative, cot- | season, 14 associations; and the fourth 
ton-marketing associations handled | and: fifth seasons, 16 associations. 
4,628,720 bales of cotton valued at morc | The number of bales and the approx- 
than half a billion dollars during the | imate sales value for the several sea- 
——— — ——~ sons are as follows: 
Quantity 
cotton received 
Bales Relative 
352,226 100 
7763,686 211 
928,562 259 
1,102;727 308 
1,481,529 413 





Number 
associations 
operating 
ROAM ees i arden sole 5 
1922-23 10 
1923-24 14 
Z 16 
16 


Season *Sales value 
$39,500,000 
107,400,000 
138,500,000 
137,900,000 
137,800,000 


$561,100,000 


BOEMR scree es 4,628,720 


Unsold cotton estimated. 
+ Including 1921 cotton delivered at beginning of 1922-23 
The smallest of the 16 associations,> — 


which is also the youngest, han’ rm | Enerease Estimate 
On Crop ot Prunes 


season. 


largest association in respect to mem- 
bership, which is the oldest, handled 623,- 
532 bales in the five seasons. Two asso- 
ciations, both of which have operated 
for all five season, handled over 800,- 
000 bales each. 

Four of the associations have fewer 
than 1,000 members each; four, from 
1,000 to 10,000 members each; four from 
10,000 to 30,000; two from 30,000 to 50,- 
000, and two more than 50,000 each. 


Oklahoma, of the 14 states in which 
the associations are located, ranks first 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported an increase in the esti- 
mates of the prune export surplus of 
Jugoslavia. The exports.are expected | 
to be larger than forecast earlier in 
the season and larger than last year’s 
production. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The latest estimate of the Jugoslavia 
dried prune export surplus is placed by 
the Jugoslavia Chamber of Commerce at 
5,000 carloads (55,000 short tons) accord- 
ing to a cable to the United States | 
Department of Agriculture from the Ag: | 
ricultural Commissioner at _ Berlin. | 


Prune estimates have increased as the 

season advanced, the previoys estimate 

being 4,000 to 4,500 cars (44,000 to 5v,- 

000 short tons). The corresponding es- | 
timate by the chamber this time last 

season was 4,140 cars (45,600 short tons) 

while actual exports from September to | 
June amounted to 4,350 to 4,400 cars 

(47,950 to 48,500 short tons). 


| 
| 
Zhe pyunes of the 1926 harvest in | 


ing credited with 55,500. _ Texas is sec- 
ond with 50,100 members and Georgia 
third with 48,000 members, 





day do take themselves seriously and have 
of men who helped to make national his- 
tory. 

This beautiful city of Colorado Springs 
but of men’s 


natural phenomenon, 





membered for what they did rather than 
for what they said. 

Truly this is a golden age for a golden 
State, and your golden jubilee was well 


| fleshy but with a smaller 


| son, 
| slow drying may overcome much of this 


In Cotton Estimates 


Ginnings and Figures of Pri- 
vate Estimates Cited in 


Talk With Secretary 


Jardine. 


The statement of Representative 
Black (Dem.), of Texas, regarding his 
recent conference with Secretary Jardine 
and members of the Crop Reporting 
Bureau at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is published herewith. 

Mr. Black contended that the depart- 
ment’s estimate of 5,259,000 bales of cot- 
ton for Texas, as a probable yield for 
1926, was an overestimate by from 500,- 
000 to 750,000 bales. In his statement, 
he says Secretary Jardine assured him 
that he would have the matter checked 
up with a view to correcting errors, if 
any, in the next report of October &. 


| The full text of Mr. Black’s statement 


follows: 


Representative Eugene Black of Texas 
held a conference with Secretary of Agri- 
culture W. M. Jardine today at which @ 
representatives of the Crop Reporting 
Bureau were present, with reference to 
the cotton estimate given out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, September 23, 
wherein a probable yield for the State 
of Texas in 1926 was placed at 5,259,000 
bales. 

Cites Ginning Figures. 

Representative Blaek urged that this 
estimate for Texas was not less than 
500,000 bales over-estimated and prob- 
ably as much as 750,000 bales over- 
estimated. In support of his contention 


| he cited that the ginning figures given 


out by the Census Department on Sep- 
tember 8, for Texas, were 258,460 bales 
behind the same date in 1925, and that 
the last ginners’ report given out by 
the Census Department, on September 
23, shows that the ginning figures for 
this year in Texas were still about 200,- 
000 bales behind the same date last year. 

Mr. Black pointed out that the total 
crop in Texas for 1925 was only 4,165,- 


| 000 and therefore it was impossible for 
| the Department of Agriculture to be cor- 


rect in forecasting a yield of 5,259,000 


; bales for 1926, when the actual ginnings 


are 200,000 bales behind a crop year ‘of 
4,165,000 bales production. ; 

Moreover, he said a production of 5,- 
259,000 bales would mean that every 
section of Texas would have to have a 
good crop, which is very far from being 
the case, he said. He cited for example 
the 11 counties of his own Congressional 
District where the production he says 
will not be greater than 65 per cent of 
the production of 1925. 

The biggest crop Texas ever produced 


; In any one year, he said, was in 1924 
| when 


slighely in excess of 4,800,000 
bales were’ made, but in that year all 
sections of Texas had a_ good crop, 
whereas this year of 1926 large sections 


| of Texas have @ poor crop and particu- 
| larly has the damage from root rot been 
| the worst in the history of the State. 


Some estimators have placed the num- 
ber of acres of cotton dead this year from 
the root rot as high as 2,800,000 acres. 
This one item of damage alone, Mr. 


| Black said would decrease the number 


of bales produced in Texas 590,000 bales 


| from what would have been produced 


but for such damage. He cited to the 
attention of Secretary Jardine private 
estimate made by Victor Schofelmayer, 
agricultural editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, Dallas, Texas, and given out 
Sept. 23, in which Mr. Schofelmayer 
forecasted a probable yield of 4,168,000 
bales based on an average five-year yield 
of 125 lbs per acre, or a probable yield 
of 4,508,000 bales on an average yield of 
135 lbs per acre for the last 10 years. 


Reviews Other Estimates. 
; Mr. Schoffelmayer gave it as his opin- 
ion that the average of 125 pounds per 
acre for the last five years was the more 
likely representative figure because of 
the decreased soil fertility due to fail- 
ure to rotate erops. Mr. Black cited 
figures of other private reports ema- 
nating from responsible sources, plac- 
ing the Texas cotton crop from 4,300,- 
000 bales to 4,500,000 bales and none, so 
far as he knew, had placed the probable 


| crop in Texas at a figure higher than 


4,500,000 bales. The Department of 
Agriculture had been the only report- 
ing agency making a higher estimate 
than 4,500,000 bales. 

For these reasons Mr. Black urged 
Secretary Jardine to set in motion at 


| once a complete survey of the whole 


Texas cotton crop situation with a view 
of getting any errors that may be found 
corrected prior to the issuance of the 
next cotton report, which will be due 
Friday, October 8, Mr. Black said that 


| if an errer of the size he believed had 


been made in the Texas estimate, then 
it was a matter of tremendous impor 


| tance to Texas and the whole South te 


get it corrected as speedily as possible. 
Mr. Jardine agreed that every effort 
should be made to check any possible 
errors and that he would set in motion 
at once machinery to have the matter 
checked up and has given orders that 
it be done, so that errors, if any, may be 
corrected in next report of October &. 
lnsacinesrinmeliceeeiaelciiaderaetlia aa 
Jugoslavia are expected to be juicy and 
percentage 
of sugar, according te a report from 
Consul Patton at Belgrade. The lower 
sugar content is accounted for by the 
excessive rains during the growing sea- 
Belgrade merchants believe that 


defect. The weather during the latter 
part of August was warm and sunny and 
this was expected to help the normal 
ripening of the fruit. 
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National Defense 


Interest Reported 
By Col. MacNider 
In Military Training 


~ 


Assistant Secretary of War 
Makes Visits to Army Posts 
in Southwest by 
Airplane. 


Col. Hanford MacNider, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, has just made a report 
of his 5,000-mile inspection tour of Army 
throughout the Southwest. Col. Mac- 
Nider made the entire journey by air- 
plane. The Assistant Secretary, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Department 
of War, reports cordial relations between 
the personnel of the Army units and the 
citizens of the communities in which they 
are located. 

The report of Col. MacNider, which 
covers conditions in particularly the 
Dayton, St. Louis, Fort Sill and San An- 
tonio districts, relates not only an in- 
creased interest in Army matters but 
also a demand for an increased scope in 
civilian training activities. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of War with regard to the 
report of Col. MacNider follows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col- 
onel Hanford MacNider, has made the 
following report of his recent five thous- 
and air mile inspection trip through the 
Southwest, to the Secretary of War: 

“Upon my recent five thousand air mile 
inspection trip to.San Antonio and 
through the Southwest, the very appar- 
ent increase of interest by every Army 
post community and by the near-by 
larger centers in all matters of National 
Defense was emphasized at every stop. 
The close and cordial relationships built 
up between the Army personnel and the 
civilian population as exemplified on 
every hand in the field is a welcome 
story to those who sit on the receiving 
end of all the professional ‘Disband the 
Army’ propagandists.” 

Reports on Four Districts. 

The As3Sistant Secretary’s report, which 
eovered conditions particularly in the 
Dayton, St. Louis, Fort Sill and San 
Antonio districts, as well as the many 
large cities and air ports visited en 
route to over a dozen State Legion Con- 
ventions ranging from Vermont to Texas 
and from West Virginia to Iowa, relates 
not only an increased and intelligent in- 
terest in all Army matters, but a con- 
stant demand from civic organizations, 
as well as from former service men, for 
an increased scope in the many civilian 
training activities now a part of the 
War Department’s program. 

“Without a single exception unsolicited 
praise of local Commanding Officers and 


the men of their commands was forth- | 


coming in every state visited. The most 
frequent question put to me was: 
can we best help to secure better con- 
ditions for, and an increase in, the same 
kind of personnel for this particular com- 
munity ?’ 

“In Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, 
North Carolina and New York, Army 
units, on the days of inspection, were 
found taking part in local celebrations, 
or public enterprises of one kind or an- 
other. In every city and town visited, 
I was waited upon by public commit- 
tees to express gratitude for the Army’s 


helpfulness in community developments. | 
| posed, 


“Despite the almost unbelievably bad 
housing conditions in many of the posts 
visited, the morale of the Army per- 
sonnel was splendid. The Army’s faith 

“still appears to be in those whom they 
are striving to serve and it is sure there 
are better days ahead for the men who 
are still carrying on in uniform. 

Inspects Air Ports. 

“At the air fields inspected, there 
was a very apparent efficiency and busi- 
nesslike activity on all current projects. 
The Air Corps personnel, as well as that 
of the Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery 
units visited, appeared to be all imbued 
with the firm conviction that they were 
building the best army in the world— 
with only the regret that their ‘limited 
facilities did not allow a further exten- 
sion of their service to the two other 
great elements of our land defense—the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. : 

“Representatives of the 
Guard and Organized Reserves were 
unanimous in expressing to me their 
high praise of the present War Depart- 
ment activities in their behalf. They 
commended highly the services of offi- 
cers and men of the regular establish- 
ment detailed for duty with these com- 
ponents, or close enough to be of mate- 
rial assistance. 

“I noted that at every place where 
regular officers or enlisted men weré on 
duty as instructors with the Guard, Re- 
serves or in the schools, there were al- 
ways delegations on hand to request a 
continuance beyond the regular assign- 
ment periods of “these particular men. 
From this I drew the natural conclusion 


that our forces in the field are not only | 


proving good soldiers but good citizens 
and assets to the communities in which 
they are stationeg.” 

The Assistant Secretary, within the 
last year, has covered most of the posts 
where the 80,090 soldiers who are serv- 
ing within the’ United States are sta- 
tioned and his reactions to the situation 
are those from actual contact in the 
field—-with officers and men of all ranks 
and with the organized groups of vet- 
erans which make up the 11,000 posts 
of the American Legion. 


Midshipmen and Cadets 
To Attend Football Game 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary ‘of the 
Navy, stated orally on September 29 that 
it was planned to send all of the midship- 
men and cadets from Annapolis and West 
Point to the Army-Navy football game 
in Chicago. Secretary Wilbur also stated 


that he personally planned to attend the | 


“ue 
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H. H. Dutton, of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, is the inventor of a device for 
lifting building stone. The inventor and 
his device are shown in the picture. 

By use of this contkivance, 


Hevea Rubber Tree at 


Found Growing in Open at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Department of Agricultur 


Species More Hardy 


when | 
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New Device for Lifting Building Stone 


hooked to a derrick, one more course of 
be 


each story of a building under construc- 


stone in the wall can set between 


tion before moving the tackle. 


Least 25 Years Old 


e Declares Specimen Proves 


y Than Was Thought. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


mental plantings or more widely distri- 


buted, but it has not been known that | 
the principal rubber-producing tree, the | 


same that is cultivated extensively in 
the East Indies, could survive the win- 
ters and grow to maturity in that State. 

Recently a small tree of Hevea 
brasilliensis, also known as the Para or 
Brizilian rubber tree, was found grow- 
ing at Palm Beach. This tree has stood 
in the open fof nearly 25 years, under 
unfavorable conditions, showing that 
Hevea is much hardier that has been sup- 
and that experiments in more 
favorable locations are needed to deter- 
mine whether it can be grown extensively 
in Florida. 

From the fact that the Para rubber 
tree is confied in nature to the forests 
of the Amazon _ of Brazil, it has 
been considered a strictly tropical 
species that w ak not grow more than 
10 or 15 degrees from the Equator. 


* Delicate As a Seedling. 


During its seedling stages Hevea is 
delicate, and if planted in open places in 
Florida is likely to be killed in the first 
severe winter. This was the fate of 
Hevea seedling planted at the Miami 
Plant Introduction Garden about 20 
years.ago. Hevea is especially adapted 
to forest undergrowth conditions, 
that the seedlings need protection from 
sun and wind, as well as from frost. 

The tree that has survived at Palm 
Beach is in light sandy soil and is so 
closely surrounded and shaded by other 
trees that it has made little growth, but 
it has lived without artificial protection 
and must have withstood temperatures 
below frost on numerous occasions. 
Weather records in Palm Beach County 
show temperatures of 24 to 28 degrees 
in seven winters since 1894. 

The tree is known to have been in its 
present location since 1902, and the rec- 
ords of the Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction of the Department of 
“Agriculture, show that a seedling of 
Hevea was sent to Palm Beach in April 


of that year. 


Earlier Introduction Possible. 

An eariier introduction was possible, 
since there were seedlings ®f~Hevea in 
the greenhouses of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1897, and Hevea brasi- 
liensis was listed in a catalogue of eco- 
nomic plants in the collection of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, published in 
1891. The report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1898 includes, on page 
380, the following statement: 

“The introduction of these rubber trees 
in the Southern States has been persist- 
ently advocated by various correspond- 


ents, but they are strictly troptcal plants,° 


for which no suitable climate can be 
found in the United States.” 

The report for 1898 has a similar state- 
ment, in part, as follows: 

“There is no part of Florida where 
success may be expected ih growing 
these tropical trees; and there is no im- 
mediate prospect of the supply of Para 
rubbér becoming exhausted.” 

The survival of even one tree for so 
many years in Florida makes it plain 
that Hevea is not to be classed among 
the. most delicate ultra-tropical types of 
»xlants, those that do fot withstand ex- 


so | 


posure even to light frosts, or are sick- 
ened and stunted by chilling tempera- 
turess, though not actually frosted. 

Tree is Described. 

The FYorida Hevea tree is a dwarf, 
about 20 feet high but slender and lean- 
| ing, with the trunk less than four inches 
thick at the base, yet with no indication 
of abnormality or weakness. The leaves 
are as large as in the tropics, some with 
the largest division more than:a foot 
long and more than four inches wide, 
[and with normal color and texture e&- 
cept that many of the leaves are 
whipped and dried out by the wind. 
Possibly other trees were planted in 
more favorable locations, and remain to 
; be discovered. They can be recognized 
by the leaves, which have three pinnae 
on a long petiole, and by the seeds which 
are like large spotted castor beans, about 
an inch lonf. 

The survival of a single tree does not 
prove that commercial production ‘of 
Hevea rubber in Florida is feasible, or 
justify the formation of rubber-planting 
enterprises. However, there are large 
areas in Florida where the conditions 
may prove to be much more favorable 
for Hevea than where this tree has sur- 
vived, but ho assurance can be given in 
advance of actual experiments. 

Hardiness Is Variable. 

It is known that Hevea is extremely 
variable, so that the tree in Florida may 
be an exceptionally hardy individual. 
Experiments will be required to deter- 
mine the full extent of hardiness in 
Florida or elsewhere. 

Apart from any question 
planting in Florida, the survival of this 
tree for so many years under Florida 
conditions is a fact of general signifi- 
cance in tropical America. Many cor- 
respondents have been asking whether 
Hevea:can be expected to grow in the 
West Indies, in Mexico or in 
/America, or is confined to the equatorial 
belt of South America. The survival of 
the Hevea tree in Florida confirms other 
evidence that has been accumulating 
that Hevea probably can’ be grown at 
least as far north as Castilla, the native 
rubber tree of Central America and 
Mexico. : 

Hevea and Castilla Compared. 

Though the seedling of Hevea are 
more delicate than those of Castilla, and 
slower to become established, the trees 
| may prove more resistant to frost, or to 
other unfavorable conditions. Hevea 
trees on the north cost of Haiti have 
| 
| 








grown larger than near-by Castilla 
trees, and young Hevea plants in Florida 
have withsood more frost than adjacent 
Castilla plants. This was shown‘*in the 
early experiments of the 
at the 


Department 


Miami Plant Introduction Gar- 


den, and recently at the Chapman Field | 


Station south of Coconut Grove, where 
experiments with rubber plants 
being conducted. 

Frosts last winter killed at once all 
of the exposed Castilla seedlings, while 
Hevea seedlings in the next rows showed 
little 
growth, 
frosts. 


are now 


injury_-and even started new 
but were cut back by later 
Ice was formed in open places, 


though air temperatures were not regis- | 


tered below 35 degree Most of the 
injured Hevea plants died in the spring, 
but some have lived through the sum- 


Laboratories 


of rubber ; 


Central, 
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Aeronautics 


| Head of Navy Fliers 


Ends His Inspection 
Trip to West Coast 


Says Chief Problem Is 
Securing Enough 
Equipment. 


Edward P. Warner, Assistant Secre- 
| tary of the Navy for Aviation, returned 
to Washington September 30 from an 
inspection trip to the naval air stations 
and the battle fleet of the Pacific Coast. 
The Assistant Secretary left Washing- 
| ton on this trip on September 9. 

Since he took office on July 12, 
Warner has visited every naval air sta- 
tion in continental United States, and 
the battle fleets on both the Atlantic 

and the Pacific. No 
| been made of his plans for inspection 
trips to naval air bases in outlying ter- 
ritories. 

In connection with his return, the De- 
partment of the Navy issued a state- 
ment, the full text of which follows: 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ed- 
ward P. Warner returned this mornifg 
from an inspection trip to the naval sta- 
tions and the Battle Fleet on the west 
coast 


Mr. 


Flies to Ai 
After inspectin 


plane Carrier. 

the naval stations at 
Great Lakes, Ill.; Bremerton, and, Sand 
Point, Wash.; San Francisco and San, 
Diego, Calif., as well as aircraft factories 
at Seattle and Los ea Secretary 
Warner went aboard the U. S. S. Lang- 
ley and was flown off and landed in a 
| naval plane on the deck of the airplane 
carrier. 

He made a flight in the PB-1 from San 
| Diego to San Pedro and went aboard the 
| U. S. S. California. ‘As a guest of the 
| commander-in-chief of the Battle Fleet, 
Admiral Richard H. Jackson, U. S. N., 
Secretary Warner witnessed general tac- 
| tical maneuvers of all forces of the fleet. 
| During the maneuvers he was catapulted 
in an observation plane from the Cali- 
| fornia and for 
maneuvers from the air. 





Discusses Experiences. 

Expressing himself as greatly im- 
pressed with the progress that had been 
made in the adaptation of aircraft to 
the needs of the fleet and in their opera- 
tion with the fleet, especially from the 
carrier deck and from catapults, Secre- 
tary Warner said: 

“I wish that it were possible for every- 
one interested either in naval affairs or 
in aeronautical progress to see at first 
hand how aerial operations are carried 
| on by the Navy. The specialized prob- 

lems of equipping for service flying at 
| sea have been grappled with and solved 
with wonderful success. 

“We have emerged from the experi- 
mental period to such a degree that the 
major problem now is keeping up pro- 
curement of aircraft to a level sufficient 
to insure at all times that the urgent 
demands of the fleet for continued avia- 
tion service will be met with machines 
incorporating recent advances in the 
aeronautical art. 

Would Forestall Need. 

“Procurement of equipm@ént and the 
training of personnel in adequate num- 
bers so that this important work will at 
no time be in danger of being starved for 
lack of pilots, are necessities which we 
must keep at all times urgently before 
us.” 





mer. Others 

showed no frost 

healthy condition. 
Locations Discussed. 

In view of the greater susceptibility 
of. Castilla, the existence of a large 
tree» of Castilla nicovensis, about 40 
feet igh, in the interior of southern 
Florida, south of Lake Okeechobee, sug- 
gets that more favorable conditions for 
Hevea maf be found. In such locations 
selections could be made for greater 
hardiness, and for quantity and quality 
of rubber. 

The fact that Hevea has a “winter- 
ing period,” or the habit of dropping 
its leaves before starting a new season’s 
growth, even in the tropics, may assist 
its adaptation to Florida conditions.. In 
wooded localities Hevea could be set 
out in the natural growth, or with only 
partial clearing at first, and given this 
protection until the trees had become 
well established. The seedlings do not 
shed their leaves. and probably will 
need to be planted under protection, 
with other trees or tall-growing crops, 
instead of being set inthe open. 

Clearing Held Inadvisable. 

Mixed plantings of Hevea with Cas- 
tilla, Ficus elastica, or other rubber- 
producing species, might serve to main- 
tain or extend the limited areas of tropi- 
eal “hammock-land” forests in southern 
| Florida. Clearing away the forest in 
order to make experimental plantings of 
Hevea in open ground would not be ad- 
visable, as the trees might failto grow, 
and the exposed soil is rapidly depleted. 
Much of southern Florida is open pine- 
| barren country, fully exposed to frost 
| ‘and swept by periodical fires that pre- 
vent the accumulation of soil. 

The practical possibilities will not be 
determined until the trees have been 
tested in many different districts. But 
; in view of the present active interest in 
rubber, and the rapid development. of 
southern Florida, it may be expected 
that test plantings of Hevea will be 
made in many localities in the next few 
years. 


with slight protection 
injury and 4re in 


- 
Seeds Difficult to Import. 

A well-grown Hevea is a handsome 
tree, and planting for shade or ornament 
or to form reserves of rubber for pos- 
| sible emergencies may be considered. 
Some of the trees should have permanent 
lecations in parks or public grounds so 
| that supplies of home-grown seed may 

be available to the surrounding com- 
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statement has yet ! 
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Radio 


Stations 


Stations Listed to Broadcast 
Programs of Housekeepers’ Chat 


Talks to Be Given Five Days a Week by Representative of 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Department of Agricuiture, in a 
statement just made public, announced 
2 partial schedule of stations which will 


| broadcast a special series of radio talks 


for women. 
The full 
follows: 


text of the announcement 


“Aunt Sammy,” one of the official radio 
representatives ofthe United States De- 


‘ partment of Agriculture, will be intro- 
| duced to women listeners from 30 broad- | 


casting stations next Monday. 

When Uncle Sam planned his enlarged 
farm radio program for the 192627 sea- 
son, he made special provision for the 
five million women of the Nation who 
havea chance,to tune in on whatever 


they please, at feast during the day time. | 


He employed a special representative, 
known as “Aunt Sammy,” whose official 
duty it is to assemble material and write 


entertaining and reliable programs for | 


the “Housekeepers’ Chat,’“a-five day a 
week 15-minute period devoted exclu- 
sively to up-to-date information on sub- 
jects of interest to women. 

Hints on Furnishing Given. 

“Aunt Sammy,” who Kas had special 
training in home economics and in writ- 
ing, spends a great deal of time in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, where she 
can gather the latest facts about food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
household economics, and equipment. She 
includes in her programs attractive color 
schemes for the living room, and becom- 
ing lines and colors for the stout and 
the thin. 

The program for the Housekeepers’ 
Chat has three divisions of five minutes 
each: “Backyard Gossip,” “Questions 
Women Are Asking,” and “What Shall 
We Have for Dinner?” 

“Backyard Gossip” igcludes informal 
discussions on such subjects as the 
home, food and nutrition, health, cloth- 
gardening, and social diversions. 


Call 
Letter 


® 
Location 


KFAU, Boise, Idaho 


S. 
KFXF, Colo, Springs, Colo 
KFOA, Seattle, Wash. 
KHQ, ‘Spokane, Wash. 
KOAC, Corvallis, Ore. 
KOB, State College, N. M 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif 
KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah 
KTHS, Hot Springs, Ark 
KWWG, Brownsville, Tex. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. 
WDBO, Winter Park, Fla 
WGBS, New York, N. Y 
WHK, Cleveland, Ohio 
WMC, Memphis, Tenn. 
WOC, Davenport, Ia. 
WOS, Jefferson City, Mo 
WRVA, Richmond, Ya. 
WRC, Washington, D. C 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 
WAPI, Auburn, Ala. 
WEAO, Columbus, Ohio 
WAMD, Minneapolis, Minn 
WOAN, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. .......... 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 
WHO, Des Moines, Ia. 
KOIL, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
KWCR, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
KMA, Shenandoah, Ia. 
KOA, Denver, Colg 


KQV, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. 


WJJD, Mooseheart, III. 
WRBC, Valparaiso, Ind. ... .........0065% 
WBDC, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn.. 
\ 


All information is authentic and prac) 
tical, and approved by the Department 
of Agriculture before it is broadcast. 

“Questions Women Are Asking’ are 
answered during the second five minutes 
of the housekeepers’ program. These 
questions are as varied as the interests 
of women, and range all the way from 
what to feed the undernourished child 
to how to rid the home of household 
pests. If the question is brief and of 
| universal interest, the answer will be 
broadcast. If the question is not of gen- 
eral interest, a personal reply will be 
sent. 

The last five minutes of the program 
| are concerned with the problem the aver- 
| age homekeeper must solve 365 times a 





| year, “What shall we have for dinner?” 
| Only seasonable, well balanced, easily 
prepared, and inexpensive menus will be 
broadcast. The principles of meal plan- 
| ning will be explained in the first pro- 
, grams. Members of the radio audience 
‘ will be introduced to vitamins and 
calories and mineral constituents in aa 
; an informal manner that these dignifie 

nutrition terms will lose their forbidding 
aspect. 

If the baby cries while a menu is being 
broadcast, or the turnips boil over and 
erecipes and menus from the broadcasting 
the housewife misses part of a recipe, 
she tan get a mimedgraphed copy of the 
station. In this way recipes may be 
checked and radio cookbooks kept ac- 
curate. 

Dual Purpose in Program. 

The housekeepers’ program has a dual 
| purpose, according to “Aunt Sammy.” 
It aims to help the housewife in the 
intricate and vastly important task of 
managing a home, and to show her how, 
by careful planning of meals, saving of 
steps and labor, she may have more 
leisure time for what are broadly termed 
“cultural activities.” 

Partial Schedule of Stations Broad- 





_-____—-»“asting Housekeepers’ Chat, Daily: 


Time 
m. p.m. 
12.30 
7.30 
4.00 


a. 


Thurs. 
. Thurs. Fri. 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 


12.30 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 1.00 


Commerce De partment 


Concession for Air Service Between Mexico City, Tampico 
and Matamoras Granted by Government. 


Aviation activities in all parts of the 
world are reviewed in notes compiled 
by the Transportation Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
ceived from 


Mexico, 


from reports re- 


trade agents abroad. In 
Russia, India, Spain, Finland, 
Colombia, Germany and Australia, avia- 
tion is progressing along definite lines, 
according to the reports. 

Following is the full text of the notes, 
as compiled, stating the source of the in- 
formation: 

Concession for Mexico City-Tampico- 
Matamoras air services for 
freight, and mail, has been granted by 
Government to the Cia. 
Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for a schedule 
of prices, the location of landi fields, 
and other necessary details. (George 
Wythe, Acting Commercial Attache, 
Mexico City; September 7, 1926, by mail.) 

Moscow-Tokyo Route. 

Survey of route from Moscow to Vlad- 

ivostok-Pekin-Tokio is being carried on 
with a view to opening it to passenger 
traffic next year. Two big biplanes did 
the entire flight from Moscow to Pekin 
in 10 jumps, with stopovers at Omsk, 
Tomsk, and Irkutsk. It is expected to 
make the trip in five days (possibly in 
less, with night traveling), when the line 
is opened to the wamic. (W. E. Nash, 
munity. The seeds are perishable and 
difficult to import. 
- Although plantations like those of the 
East Indies could not be operated in 
Florida, for lack of cheap labor, different 
systems of production are possible with 
Hevea, as with other rubber trees. Co- 
operation is extended by the Department 
of Agriculture to private experiments, 
whenever possible. 


passengers, 


Assistant Trade Commissioner, Berlin, 
September 1, 1926, by mail.) 

Appointment of Director of Civil Avia- 
tion for India has been provided for 
by the Government of that country. The 
Government also intends to level a gite 
for airdromes at Karachi for projected 
Cairo-Karachi airplane service. (Charles 
J. Pisar, Consul, Calcutta, September 19, 
1926, by mail.) 

Concession for air line between Madrid 
and Valencia has been granted by the 
Spanish Government to the “Sociedad 
Anonima Union Aerea Espanola.” It is 
expected that the line will be put in ov- 
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Science 


Naval Aviator Sets 
Record for Speed 
With New Airplane 


Lieut. Frank H. Conant 2nd 
Flies From New York to 
Hampton Roads in 


Two Hours. * 


The Department of the Navy an- 
nounced on September 29 that Lieut. 
Frank H. Conant, 2d, attached to the 
Flight Division of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, had made a record flight from 
New York to Hampton Roads on Sep- 
tember 28. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: ; 

Flying a service type single-seater 
pursuit plane under unfavorable weather 
conditions, Lieut. Frank H. Conant, 2d, 


U. S. Navy, attached to the Flight Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Aeronauties, 
made a record flight from New York 
to Hampton Roads, Va., on Tuesday, 
September 28. 


Lieutenant Conant, one of the candi- 
dates for the United States Schneider 
Cup Racing Team, winner of the aeriat 
acrobatie contests at Miller Field, Staten 
Island, N. Y., and more recently winner 
of the stunting contest. at the National 
Air Races held at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition, Philatelphia, went to the 
Curtiss factory at Buffalo, N. Y., to 
receive the new fighting plane which 
was just completed. He made prelimi- 
nary tests, and then flew the plane to 
the Curtiss plant at Garden City, Long 
Island, for the installation of an experi- 
mental type landing gear. 


Lieutenant Conant made the first 
flight in this plane on September 25, 
when he participated in the opening ex- 
ercises of the new Buffalo airport. On 
September 26 he flew to, Garden City. 
The new landing gear was installed on 
September 27 and on the next day flight 
tests were made. 


At 2:35 p. m. on September 28, Lieu- 
tenant Conant departed from Mitchell 
Field, Garden City, L. I., and at 4:35 
on the dot he landed at the Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads. Lieutenant 
Conant crossed New York harbor at 
2:45 p. m., the flight from New York 
to Hampton Roads taking but one hour 
and 50 minutes. 


Map of Course Lost. 


No regular map was available at Gar- 
den City, and so Lieutenant Conant ob- 
tained a blue print there of his course 
and started on a direct line. When re- 
arranging the folds of the blue print 
off Barnegat, .N. J., a wind blast tore 
the map from his hand ,leaving only 
the portion from Mineola, N. Y., to As- 
bury Park, N. J., which was of no use 
at that time . 


North of the Delaware Capes a fog 
was encountered necessitating a descent 
to 300 feet. The visibility was so low 
that it was impossible even to make out 
the coast line. South of the Delware 
Capes a rain storm was encotintered and 
after passing through this the weather 
continued to be cloudy to ioe 
Roads. 


Due to the fact that the compass was 
new and had not been compensated, it 
was not possible to fly a compass course. 
The direct line distance from Mitchell 
Field to Hampton Roads is 312 miles. 
On landing Lieutenant Conant learned 
that he had average 156 miles an hour 
from field to field. . 


No attempt was made to break a rec- 
ord, the motor was operated at normal 
cruising speed throughout the trip, and 
unfavorable weather was encountered at 
practically all points, the pilot being un- 
able to see the sun at any time during 
the trip. 


German Plants Reported 
Getting Oxygen From Air 


The Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its world trade 
notes on industrial chemicals, includes 
the following statement regarding new 
German oxygen plants, the substance of 
which was reported by Trade Commis- 
sioner William T. Daugherty at Berlin: 

According to “Industrie & Handels- 
zeitung” (Berlin) the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Frankfurt on the Main, has 


| been building during the past three 


Four Junkers all-metal | 


one of 6-passenger capacity, will be 
used. The actual flying time between 
the two cities will be about 2 hours. 
(John S. Calvert, Consul, Barcelona, Sep- 
tember 14, 1926, by mail.) 

Air traffic in Finland has shown note- 
worthy development during the summer. 
By the end of July, the airplanes on the 
Helsingfors-Stockholm route had carried 
418 passengers, compared with 264 dur- 
ing the whole summer of 1925. Includ- 
ing traffic on the Helsingfors-Reval line, 
it is probable that the total traffic for 
this year will amount to 3,000 passen- 
gers and 10,000 kilos of mail§ (Emil 
Kekich, Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Helsingfors, August 28, 1926, by mail.) 

Colombian Air Service. 

Air mail and passenger service be- 
tween Girardot and Neiva, Colombia, 
established under a contract entered into 


between the Colombian Government and ; 


the Compania Colombo-Alemana_ de 
Transportes Aeros (Colombian-German 
Aerial Transportation Co.). A transla- 
tion of the contract may be obtained 
from the Transportation Division by re- 
.ferring to Report No. 222842. (Law- 


eration shortly 
planes, 3 of 12-passenger capacity and 
| 





| 


| 


months a plant in Duisburg that will get 
oxygen from the air. Within the course 
of the next month or so the plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation, at least on a 
small scale. It covers a ground space 
of about 30,000 square meters. 


The same journal states that the scrap 
firm of Essinger & Rosengart, in Stutt- 
gart-Cannstatt is erecting a_ similar 
plant, which is almost completed. The 
oxygen will be used to produce pig iron 
from scrap. The new development will, 
save the cost of shipping the scrap to the 
Rhineland. 


rence F. Cotie, Vice Consul, Santa 
Marta, September 23, 1926, by mail.) 

New Pullman plane built by Albatross 
Works (Berlin) had successful trial trip 
on August 30, when it flew from.Tempel- 
hofer Field, Berlin, to Croydon (London), 
England. (W. E. Nash, Assistant Trade - 
Commissioner, Berlin, September 14, 
1926, by mail.) 

Moscow-Omsk-Moscow in 37 hours 38 


| minutes is the record of the Russian ayi-” 


ator 
plane. 
1926.) 

First flying school conducted by A 
tralian Aero Club was scheduled to = 
opened at Essendon, Melbourne, August | 
16. Two Meth airplanes -hhave been pre~ | 
sented to the school by the Governme! 
(Julian B. Foster, Assistant Transpe 
tion Commissioner, Melbourne.) 


Kopylov, flying an old Junkers” 
(“Izvestia,” Moscow, August 1h, 
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Levies 


Assessments 


Contract to Sell 
' Building Limits 
Interest of Owner 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Depreciation Represents 
No Profit in Price 
' Paid Taxpayer. 


Publication was commenced in the 
issue of September 29 and continued 
in the issue of September 30 of the 
full text of the ruling of the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the case of Wal- 
ter H. Schoellkopf, holding that the 
price paid to him for real estate 
sold by him under contract repre- 
sented no profit from depreciation 
of the property during the life of 
the contract prior to its consum- 
mation. 

The full text of the ruling con- 
tinues as follows: 


The exact nature of this asset, how- 
ever, must be determined by reference 
to the terms of the contract. 
taxpayer and his sister retained the bare 
legal title to the property, they had put 
it beyond their power to rcclaim the full 
rights and privileges of ownership. 
By the terms of this contract they ac- 
quired a right to receive a principal 
sum of $234,556.14, together with 
an annual income of 6 per cent of this 
amount from the date of the contract up 
to the payment of the principal sum. 

Right Reserved to Hold Title. 


They reserved a further right to hold 


the legal title to the ptoperty until the | 
other party to the contract fully per- | 
The obligations | 


formed its obligations. 
ef the parties and the time within which 
these obligations were to be performed 
were specifically fixed. The taxpayer 
had the right to receive a fixed sum of 
money on a determinable date. 

The King Sewing Machine Company 
had the right to receive the full legal 
title to the property with all the ap- 
pertinent rights and privileges. Those 
rights were definite and unchangeable. 
The time of performance did not vary 


either the amounts to be paid or the | 


right to be transferred. 
In 1920 when the transaction was com- 


pleted by performance the taxpayer and | 


his sister still held the same asset and 
it was still worth $234,556.14. It had 


not appreciated nor had it depreciated 


in value. 


Pursuant to the terms of the contract | 
certain buildings had been erected, in| Ff, 
part by the use of their own. money,|! A. 
on the land to which taxpayer and his | 
Though tax- | 
payer and his sister held the legal title | 
it was only a bare legal title subject | 


sister held the legal title. 


to the provisions of the contract. 


When the right to receive the fixed | 


principal sum was extinguished by per- 
formance, the legal title was transferred 
to the second party. 
was only a formality. The important 
thing was the wiping out of the con- 
tract right to receive the payment of 
$234,556.14. 
the King Sewing Machine Company 
could compel delivery of a deed. 

The buildings erected on the land may 
have depreciated, but there was no de- 


preciation of the contract right above | 


described. The reservation of title in 
taxpayer and his sister was only as 
security for the protection of this con- 
tract right. 

Sum Paid Sole Interest. 

When the right was relinquished in 
1920 they received in return $234,556.14. 
This is the same sum they would have 
received had the right to purchase been 
exercised by the King Sewing Machine 
Company in any previous year. 

The conclusion here reached finds sup- 
port in the well known and generally ac- 
cepted principle of equity which is stated 
in Thompson on Real Property, Vol. 5, 
page 401, as follows: 

“Equity treats the executory contract 


as a conversion, whereby an equitable in- | 


terest in the land is secured to the pur- 
chaser for whom the vendor holds the 
legal title in trust.” 

The vendor owns the purchase money 
and holds the legal title as security. See 
also Lenman v. Jones, 222 U. S. 51; Rex- 
ford v. Southern Woodland Company, 208 
Fed. 295, affirmed at 225 Fed. 1022; 
Sewell v. Underhill, 111 N. Y. S. 85, 


affirmed in 197 N. Y. 168; Wagstaff v. | 


Marcy, 54 N. Y. supp. 1021. 


possession and have made valuable im- 
provements. Carthage Tissue Paper 
Mills v. The Village of Carthage, 200 
Ss eee 

We conclude therefore that taxpayer 
realized no gain upon the final transfer 
of his interest in the property pursuant 
to the contract entered into by him in 
1910. 

Order of redetermination in accordance 
with the foregoing findings of fact and 
opinion will be entered on 15 days’ notice 
under Rule 50. 

Trammell dissenting. 


Entry Free of Duty Denied 
For Powdered Moss 


Overruling a protest of P. E. Ander- 
gon & Co., of New York City, the United 
States Customs Court finds that 
which had been originally gathered on 
the sea shore, and ground by a milling 
process, was properly returned by the 
collector as moss manufactured, at the 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem under 
Paragraph 1442 of the 1922 Tariff Act. 
The importer, in challenging this classi- 
fication, contended for free entry un- 
der the provisions of Paragraph 1622 
of the same act, for moss, crude, or 
unmanufactured. This contention is de- 


nied by Judge McClelland, who points | 


out that the moss in question was not 


imported in its original state as gathered | 


from the sea shore. 
(Protest 107922-G-63454-25). 


| DETROIT 


| serted a deficiency in income and profits 
| taxes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


| which he has 


Although | 


| In Case Are Stated 


, cr | Net 
But this action | 


| Salary percentages 


When it was extinguished | 
| the months of April, May and June, each 


Especially | 
is this true where the vendees under the | 
contract to purchase have entered into | 


moss, | 


2582) 
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Customs Rulings 


Finding of Deficiency and Alleged Income Fraud 
Is Overruled in Decision by Board of Tax Appeals 


| Increase in Salaries 


Declared Justifiable 


| Improved Business and Longer 
Hours of Duty Are Found 
to Warrant Action. 


VAPOR STOVE Co. 
BoaRD OF TAx APPEALS; 
SEPT. 25, 1926. 


The comnfissioner, 


APPEAL; 
No. 5663; 
in this 


case, as- 


1920, in the amount of $33,860.92, to 
added $16,930.46 as a 
penalty for alleged fraud. The contro- | 
versy arises;* 

(1) from the commissioner’s deter- 
mination that certain amounts alleged to 





have been paid as salaries to officers and | 
employes of the taxpayer are unreason- | 
able and incommensurate with services 
respectively rendered; and 


(2) that a part of such amounts was, _ 
| in fact, a distribution of treasury stock, | 


in the guise of salaries, made for the | 
purpose of securing unauthorized deduc- | 
tion from the taxpayer’s gross income 
for the taxable year, and that the’ income 
and profits-tax return in which such 


| deductions were made for the benefit of 


the petitioner was false and fraudulent. 
Jesse I. Miller, Esq., for the taxpayer. 
Harold Allen, Esq., for the commis- 
sioner. 


| to $300,000. 
gurated an extensive system of national | 
| advertising which resulted in a rapid ex- 


Findings of* Fact 


The taxpayer was incorporated under 
the laws of Michigan in 1895 by John | 
S. Sherman and George H. Harms, for | 
the manufacture and sale of vapor oil 





| stoves, under patents previously granted 


them. Mr. Sherman’s two sons and Mr. 
Harms’ three sons were taken into 
the business in 1900, and 
then the fathers and their five sons have 
devoted all their time to it. 

Since 1900 all have been stockholders 
in the company. Three of them have 
been directors for many years. C, J. 
Scheiman, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 


tor. He attended the annual meetings 
of the board of directors, visited the 
plant two or more times each year, and 
had 


in regard to financial matters. P. C. 
Dulitz owned one share of common stock 
in 1920. 4 

The common stock was owned as fol- 
lows: 

Shares. 

3, H. Harms, Sec. and Treas...... 
J. S. Sherman, president 
°C. J. Scheirman, director 
. Sherman, Gen. Supt. ........ 
:. Sherman, Gen. Mgr. ........ 
. Harms, vice president....... 
7. Harms, Asst. Secretary 
. Harms, Collection Mgr....... 
>. Dulitz 


Total common 


Business Growth Slow 
For More Than 20 Years 


For more than 20 years the growth of 
the business was comparatively — slow. 
The first few years the sales averaged 
about $50,000, but by 1914 had increased 
In 1916 the company inau- 


pansion and increase in the volume of 
business. Beginning with 1917 the sales 
in round figures were as follows: 1917, 
$670,000; 1918, $1,000,000; 1919, $2, 


~ 900,000; 1920, $3,200,000. 


The numbers of employes for these years were approximately: 


Factory 


The salaries as fixed for the company 
| panding business from 1917 to 1920, inclusive, were as follows: 
1917 
$4,000.00 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,826.16 
1,7 


ee ae oe eer 
s+, H. Harms, Sec. & Treas........ 
. Sherman, Gen. Mgr 

. Sherman, Gen. Supt 

, SeMViS, Vice Pres. «..6sias.0' 
. Harms, Asst. § 

- Harms, Coll. Mgr 


Salesmen 
on the road 
50 
60 
80 20 700 
100 28 903 
‘s executives during the four years of ex- 


Office Force 
10 
14 


Total 


1918 
$4,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


1919 
$4,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


1920 
$25,000.00 


2,500.00 
43.30 


percentage of salaries to net income plus 
1917 
Invested capital 
income 
Percentages 


, f $18,569.46 
The invested capital, net income, percentage of net income to invested capital and 


$325,371.41 

72,794.95 
22.4— 

20.0 : 


27,000.00 


$27,000.00 $137,500.00 

salaries were: 
1918 

$502,519.95 

82,999.25 

15.5+ 

25.0- 


1919 
$581,315.54 
85,205.57 
14.7— 
24.0 


1920 
$686,759.89 
224,372.08 
32.7— 


38.0 


In order to meet the large seasonal&———— - 


demand of the business for cash during 


executive was paid only about one-half 
of his salary, monthly, from the begin- 
ning of the year. This was called his 
“drawing account.” At, the 


or near, 


| close of the fiscal year he could draw the 
| remainder. 


All were encouraged, how- 
ever, to leave what they could in the 
business—not as donations, but as loans. | 

The company was a heavy borrower, | 
usually at 90 days, and not infrequently 


its collections were slow. The dealers 


in its stoves usually stocked up for the 
ensuing year during the early spring 
months, and when, as sometimes oc- 
curred, they were slow in meeting their 
bills, the taxpayer found it quite difficult 
to meet its own obligations. 

A very large per cent of the April and 
May orders were for immediate delivery. | 
This required that the manufacturer have 
a large stock on hand by April 1, and to 
meet payments for materials and labor 
before it received any large amounts 
from its customers. On June 30, 1920, 
the taxpayer had outstanding $800,000 
on ninety-day notes, and other bills pay- | 
able amounting to more than $200,000, 
of which some were overdue. 

Against these it had $90,000 cash, 
| $750,000 accounts receivable, due in from 
two to four months, and $750,000 worth 
of raw materials and goods in process 
| of manufacture. Collections were slow 
and dealers were not purchasing beyond 

their known needs. There was a consid- | 
erable slump in sales during the last four 

months of the fiscal year. 

Sons of Sherman and Harms de- | 
manded increased pay for their services | 
as executives. Their fathers, who had | 
retained for themselves the authority to | 
fix salaries, granted an increase from 50 | 
to 100 per cent to the younger men, but 
made no change in their own pay. 

This arrangement continued ‘through 
the fiscal year 1919. The fiscal year 
ended June 20, 1920, began remark- 
ably well. At the end of the first six 
months it was evident that total sales 
for the year would exceed $3,000,000 
in volume. Some time in January, 

| 1920, the younger executives again de- 
manded an increase in salaries which 
was granted and by proper corporate 
action salaries were fixed for the older 
Harms and for each of the three Sher- | 
mans at $25,000, and each of the three 
younger Harms at $12,500 for the fiscal 
year, but the amounts withdrawn during 
such year were little, if any, in excess 
of the salary withdrawals in previous 
years. 





A slump in business developed in the 
late spring months of 1920 and by June 
general and growing business depres- 
sion, and the financial affairs were in 


| than his individual salary. 


| 70 per cent of par. 





such condition that it became apparent 
| that the salaries fixed in January could 
not be paid without jeopardizing the 
| credit and the solvency of the taxpayer, 
| All the executives drew as little as pos- 


sible aaginst their salary accounts with 
the result that at the end of the year 
their credit balances on the boks were 
respectively: 
J. S. Sherman 
E. P. Harms 
L. A. Sherman 
+ H. Harms 
A. G. Sherman 
b 
«aes 


$27,604.00 
24,349.42 


23,666.50 
20,305.77 
11,220.00 


140,814.04 

The company had in June, 1920, un- 
issued preferred capital stock of the par 
value of $113,760. It was agreed by 


| proper corporate action that this should 


be issued in liquidation of the salary 
credits, with certain exception, the 
creditors to take the stock at par pro 
rata to the credits in their favor. FE. 
P. Harms, although his salary for the 


| year 1920 was only $12,500, had credit 


at the close of the year of $24,349.42, 
which wes slightly in excess of 17 per 
cent of the total credits. 


| Objects to Taking 


Entire Credit in Stock 


The credit of J. S. Sherman was $2,- 
604 in excess of his salary and of each 
of the others from $900 to $4,700 less 
The actual 
value of the preferred stock was about 
E. P. Harms ob- 
jected to taking 17 per cent of the pre- 


| ferred stock, and it was agreed that he 


should take 13 per cent, and the 4 per 


| cent difference should be divided equaly 


among G. H. Harms and the threc Sher- 
mans, 

The distribution was made on or 
about June 30, 1920, and was as fol- 
lows?! 


stock 


lied 


hese credit 


fore preferred 
against t 


nu 


has been app 


Zcredit Balances be- 


G. 
es 
H. 


. G. Sherman 
. S. Sherman.. 
A. Sherman 


$140,814.04 © 100°, 


In the latter part of July, 1920, at® 


an informal meé¢ting of five of the resi- 


| dent stockholders, the question arose as 


to whether the corporation should pay 
C. J. Scheiman some compensation for 
his valuable services to the company. It 
was decided that a payment of $13,000 
would be a fair recognition of such serv- 


since | 


the | 
third largest stockholder, is also a direc- | 


rendered very valuable services in | 
the conduct of the business, especially | 


360 | 
399 | 


25,000.00 | 
25,000.00 | 


2,500.00 | 


24,114.35 | 


> — 


S 
° 


24,349.42 
23,666.50 
C. Har 11,220.00 
20,305.77 
27,604.00 
27,114.35 


Io. 


a] 


Transfers of Stocks 
Involved in Question 


Ruling Holds Company Officers 
Acted Properly in Paying 
Debts to Selves. 


ices, and that such amount should be 
paid to him. 


Stock Sold Back and 


Reissued to Mr. Scheiman 
On August 12, 1920, the regular di- 


attention of Scheiman. It was decided 
the preferred stock in June on account 
of credit balances on their salary ac- 
counts should sell to the company, pro 


| rata, $18,000 par value of their stock, 
| taking credit on the company’s 
therefor, and that such stock should be | 
done, | 


books 


reissued to Scheiman. This was 
The taxpayer filed its income tax re- 
turn for the taxable year in November, 


the amount of $137,500, which was the 
for the seven executives involved. 


authorized for the president, vice presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer, was in- 
cluded under thethead of. “Officers’ Sal- 
aries” and the balance was included un- | 
der the head of “Office Salaries.”” Upon 
| audit of such return, the commissioner 
disallowed $110,500 of such deductions, 
and held that the payment of the author- 
ized salaries in the manner hereinbefore | 
set forth was an issue of capital stock 
j in the guise of salaries for the purpose 
of securing an unauthorized deduction 
from gross income for the benefit of 





Liberty Bonds 

War Savings Stamps 
Accounts Receivable 
Good Will 

Invenfories 

Boat Material 

Real Estate, Franklin St 





| Machinery 
Tools & Dies 
Patterns 
Factory Fixtures & Equipment 
Office Furniture & Fixtures 
Motor Trucks 
Patents 
Deferred Charges— 
Advertising 
Printing & Stationery 
Postage 
Insurance 
Interest 
Factory Expense 
Light & Power 
Sales Expense 
Boat Eqnipment 


Total 


First Mortgage Bonds 

Capital Stock, Common 

Capital Stock, Preferred 

{ Accounts Payable 

Bills Payable: 

Contracts, Payable, Real Estate 
Taxes, Payable, Real Estate 
Commissions Payable 

Taxes Payable, Income 

| Reserve for Discount & Exchange 
| Reserve for Depreciation 

| Surplus Appreciation 





Total 


1. Is the taxpayer’s claim of $137,500 
as salaries for its seven officials 
reasonable allowance for salaries or 
other compensation for personal: serv- 
ices actually rendered?” 

2. Is the commissioner’s claim that 
the taxpayer’s return is “false or 
fraudulent” sustained by the facts? 

1. Prior to June 30, 1919, the salaries 
of the officials and employes of the com- 
pany had been conservatively low. 
1918 and 1919, two executives had re- 


dent and secretary and treasurer, $4,000 
each; and the other three, $3,000 each., 
Of these amounts, about 50 per cent 
had been considered by each of the 





/ 


f PS. 
\ 


Balance 
Preferred Stock ap- 


Balances 
plied against 
credit balances 


a 


Percent of divi- 
Ssion 0 


“total Credit 


<A 
a 
> 
S 


0. 
14,800.00 
20,500.00 

9,000.00 
17,000.00 
24,000.00 
20,460.00 


$113.760.00 
All of the bal- 
ance of the un- 
issued prefer- 
red stock 


> 
So 


—_ 
we) 


— - 
2x33 Percent of 


— 
_ 

_ 

oo 


15 
21 
18 


}; = DO 
35 


100% 


a sas te. ee 


payees as a drawing or checking ac- 
count, payable semimonthly, and the 
balance as not to be paid until near 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
when the peak of the demand of the 
company’s seasonal need for funds had 


| passed. During each of these years the 
net income of the company, including 


Ta | 
mA formed. 


| ceived $5,000 each; two others, the presi- | 


Personal 


Service Corporations 


TH 


rectors’ meeting was held, and, for the | 
| first time, the matter was brought to the | 


‘| that the stockholders who had received | 


‘ : | is 
1920, and deducted from its gross Income | 


total of salaries authorized for the year | 
Of | 
this amount, $62,500, the total of salaries | 


| the United States 


J. y : 
‘ALL STATEMENTS Herein Arne Given on OrricrAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHout COMMENT By THE United STATES DAILY. 


Taxation 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 


inches, 


usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


COMPENSATION: Sai-ries of Officers and Employes of Corporation Reasonable. 


E amounts deducted by the taxpayer as salaries of officers and employes for 
the taxable year were reasonable, and the income and profits-tax return for 


such year was made without fraudulent intent.—Detroit Vapor Stove Co. (Board of 
Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2582, Col. 2. 





PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: Classification. 
EVIDENCE held insufficient to entitle petitioner to classification as personal serv- 
ice corporation.—Appeal of Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


—Index Page 2582, Col. 6. 


Metal Buttons for Uniforms 
Held Not to Be Ornaments 


In a decision just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court, sustaining 
protests of J. R. Gaunt & Son, Inc., and 
Meadows Wye & Co., of New York, it 
is held that metal buttons and badges 
made according to the specifications of 
Army and Marine 
corps, to be worn on the uniforms of 
soldiers and marines to indicate’ the 
branch of the service in which the wearer 
a part, valued above 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, are not dutiable as metal 
dress buttons or military ornaments, 


taxpayer, and that the return in which 


| such deduction was taken under the heads 


as respectively, as follows: 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, Kercheval Ave. ...........ceeeeeeee 
Buildings, Franklin St. ........0ccsccsccccescess 
Buildings, Kercheval Ave. ...........s.sceceeeees 
Building Equipment, Franklin St. .............4-. 
| Building Equipment, Kercheval Ave. ............. 


PR PU EE ee OTTER $1,410,336.32 
LIABILITIES. 


The case involves two questions. > 


"Al 


| 





of “Officers’ Salaries” and “Office Sal- 


| aries” was false and,fraudulent. 


Each of the seven executives involved 
in this proceeding included the preferred 
stock received in liquidation of his salary 
credit in his income tax return for the 
calendar year 1920 at the market value 
of such stock at the date of its receipt, 
which was about 70 per cent of its par 
value. : 

The balance sheets of the taxpayer as 
of June 320, 1919, and June 30, 1920, are, 


June 30,1919 
$1,119.49 
11,238.56 

422.00 
456,679.40 
148,590.47 
206,844.52 

38,422.05 
47,875.00 
54,580.00 
59,562.88 
99,787.82 
18,058.74 
37,738.28 
127,740.14 
20,500.00 
13,349.50 
21,733.86 
11,530.17 
6,157.80 
19,500.00 


June 30, 1920 
$92,281.60 
11,488.56 
422.00 
912,322.85 
148,530.47 
686,810.17 


54,160.00 
54,530.00 
60,277.88 
145,065.21 
18,052.74 
53,341.03 
194,757.65 
20,500.00 
13,349.50 
26,621.98 
17,928.66 
6,952.97 
19,500.00 


4,395.08 
2,134.83 

113.19 
3,799.09 
7,021.39 
2,815.47 

532.50 


669.07 
300.00 
725.00 
286.78 
280.00 


"4,908.94 


2,558,577.11 


$105,000.00 
150,000.00 
148,640.00 
121,390.02 
148,000.00 
6,500.00 
470.61 
20,806.96 
5,427.13 


$90,000.00 
150,000.00 
300,000.00 
212,820.97 
795,090.00 

10,519.32 


14,179.03 
11,221.57 
128,413.02 
37,243.28 


809,179.92 


$2,558,577.11 


105,078.60 
38,302.83 
560,720.17 


weeee. $1,410,326.382 


the salaries of its officials, was about 
$100,000. 

By the end of the calendar year 1919, 
it was manifest that the sales for the 
fiscal year would reach, and probably ex- 


| ceed, $3,000,000. The five younger execn- 
| tives, all stockholders of the taxpayer 


and regularly employed in its opera- 
tions, were of the opinion that their 
remuneration was entirely incommensu- 
rate with the services required and per- 


Often Continued Work 
As Late as Midnight 


They were devoting all their time, and 
much overtime, to their duties, often 
leaving the office or plant as late as 
midnight. The period was one of infla- 
tion, when increasingly high salaries 
were the rule. They chafed under the 
comparatively low pay which they were 
receiving. 

The salaries had up to this time been 
fixed by the two founders of the busi- 
ness. _Early in January, 1920, at a gen- 
eral informal meeting of the officials, the 
sons freely expressed their discontent 
and demanded compensation ranging 
from $12,500 to $25,000 per year. 

The fathers took the matter under 
consideration, and, in a few days, an- 
nounced that they had increased their 
own salaries and those of the general 
superintendent and general manager, to 
$25,000 each per year, and those of the 
three younger Harms to $12,500 each, 
and that such increases would be effective 
_ the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
This was a regular and legal determina- 
tion of the salaries. Appeal of Reub 
Isaacs & Co., 1 B. T. A. 45; Appeal of 
Max Levy & Co., 3 B. T. A, 422. 

Taking into consideration the rapid ex- 
pansion and the great volume of the bus- 
iness of the taxpayer, the increased 
compensation was not incommensurate 
with the services and responsibilities of 
the executives. In view of this fact, 
and that the salaries previously paid 


valued above 20 cents per dozen pieces, 
under paragraph 1428, Tariff Act of 1922, 
at 80 per cent ad valorem, as classified by 
the collector. 

Judge Sullivan, In a rather lengthy 
opinion in favor of the protestants, fixes 
duty on the buttons at the rate of 45 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 349 
of the same act, as “‘metal buttons em- 
bossed with a design, device, patterns, or 
lettering.” As to the gold-plated badges, 
duty is now fixed at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 399, 


i h ronze badges, at 40 | : : 
— 0 oe ee aie oo | 1419, under the rule of ejusdem generis, 


under said paragraph 899, as “metal arti- 
cles, not specially provided for,” as 
claimed in the importers’ protests. 


Tax Board Rejects 
Plea as to Service 


APPEAL OF FRANK B. GILBRETH, INC., 


No. 4568, SEPTEMBER 23, 1926, BOARD | 
| different kinds of merchandise and ma- 


OF TAx APPEALS. 


This petitioner, appealing from a de- 


ficiency of $2,168.67 in income and profits 
taxes for 1919, had claimed classification | 
as a personal service corporation, which | 


was disallowed by the Commissioner who | : : as ; 
| portation are submited in evidence, and 


computed the tax. 
George H. Foster, Esq., for the tax- 


missioner. 
Mr. Green rendered the decision of the 


Board of Tax Appeals, the full text of | 


Glass From England 


which follows: 

Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc., is a domestic 
corporation with offices 77 Brown 
Street, Providence, R. I. 
described as 
Management.” 


at 


The company was or- 


ganized December 17, 1913, and its en- | 


| Anti-Dumping Law Applied to 


tire capital stock, consisting of 10 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, issued to 
Martha B. Gilbreth. 
M. Gilbreth she continued to 


lian and 


hold and own all of the stock down to and | 


including the year 1919. o 


Yearly Saralies Given. 

Lillian M. Gilbreth and her husband, 
Frank B. Gilbreth, devoted their entire 
time to the operation of the company and 
the services rendered by each were of 
equal value. Mrs. Gilbreth, in the year 
1919, received a salary of $7,250. The 
names of other employes and amounts of 
salary paid them during the year were 
as follows: 

Frank B. Gilbreth. $7,750.00; E. 
Terry, $3,330.00; Nathaniel Major, jr., 
$3,300.00; John B. Bentley, $1,887.29. 


No dividends were ever paid on the | 


stock. 
the return was 


The gross incume.as shown by 
$48,934.68, of which 


amount $48,730.17 wa® received as com- | ] , Call 
| the ‘Secretary’), after such investigation 
| as he deems necessary, finds that an in- 
; dustry in the United States is being or 


pensation for services rendered, $118.39 
as interest, and $86.12 as interest on Lib- 
erty Bonds. The expenses deducted in 
the return were as follows: 

Office, $9,995.68; office salaries, $1,- 
068.74; salaries of those engaged in per- 
sonal service, $24,164.59. 


Expenses of those engaged in personal | 


service, $487.10; laboratory expenses, 
$1,553.95; salaries, laboratory  .men, 
$977.60; advertising, 277.90. 

Inventory Listed. 

The inventory of the company was 
made up of office furniture, printing de- 
vices, motion picture machines and 
equipment, and was valued by the peti- 
tioner at $1,356.30. It had additional 
cash in banks’ $3,942.54, and Liberty 
Bonds $12,150, making a total of assets 
of $17,448.84. 

The petitioners employed a number of 
young engineers some of whom were re- 
garded as students. The record is not 
clear as to the amounts earned or paid 
to these employes. 

Judgment for the commissioner. 


were meager; that the taxpayer was a 
close corporation and that the net profit 
available for dividends after the deduc- 
tion of the increased salaries was nearly 


33 per cent of the invested capital, we | 


are of the opinion that the salaries, reg- 
ularly determined in January, 1920, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, in the 
total amount of $137,500 were reasonable, 
and that the taxpayer was entitled to de- 
duct such amount from its gross income 
in making its income and profits tax re- 
turn for each year. 

The increased salaries for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920, legally deter- 
mined by the directors, created an en- 
forceable liability against the taxpayer. 
Unfavorable business conditions due to 
the curtailment of credits throughout the 
country, beginning about the first of 
May, 1920, made it impossible for the 
taxpayer to pay such salaries\in cash 
without seriously endangering its credit 
and solvency. 

Mail orders had diminished in volume, 
collections were slow, and the taxpayer’s 
cash position was a matter of grave con- 
cern to its executives even before June 
30. At that date it had cash obligations 
due within the next three months in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, and its available cash 
was less than $100,000. Its profits from 


/ 


| being the chief value. 





Its business is | 
“Consulting Engineering ; 


Shortly thereafter | 
all of the said stock was assigned to Lil- 





J. | 





Deductions 


For Salaries 


‘Collector Upheld 


In Customs Appeal 


Articles Ornamented With Shell 
Flowers Found Dutiable at 
60 Per Cent Ad Valorem. 


Relief was denied to B. Altman & 
Co., of New York, in a decision, just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court, involving the proper tariff 
classification of certain merchandise 
consisting of handkerchief, glove, 
powder, and pin boxes and pin cushions, 
composed of paper, silk, wool or other 
material, and ornamented with artificial 
flowers made of shell, the shell flowers 
The collector of 
customs levied duty thereon at the rate 
of 60 per cent ad valorem under Para- 
graph 1419, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
protestants claimed duty at but 35 per 
cent ad valorem under Paragraph 1440, 
as manufacturers of shell, alternatively 


| at 10 or 20 per cent under Paragraph 


1459, or by similitude under paragraph 
1460 of the act. In overruling these 
claims, Judge McClelland wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Counsel for protestant contends in 


| his brief that a reasonable assumption 


would be that in the provision for ‘Boas, @ 


boutonnieres, wreaths, and all articles 
not specially provided for,’ in Paragraph 


the words ‘all articles’ refer only to that 


| specific merchandise, and does not re, 


late to any of the merchandise named in 
the preceding provisions thereof. This 


| contention is apparently based on the 
| theory 


that assessment of duty was 
under the provision for boas, bouton- 
nieres and wreaths, for which there is 
absolutely no basis. 

“It is our view that the words ‘all 
articles’ as used in Paragraph 1419 ap- 
ply with equal force to any and all the 


terial specifically thereinbefore named. 
“In Junge v. Hedden (37 Fed. 197) 
the court defined ‘articles’ as ‘things 
manufactured, things unmanufactured, 
and things partly manufactured.’ 
“No testimony or sample of the im- 


on the record presented we see no rea- 


| s ti from our former de- 
payer; J. A. Adams, Esq., for the Com- | eee: ceparting 


on merchandise of like char- 


acter.” 
(Protest 122880-G-31661-25.) 


Is Barred by Order 


Stop Import Endangering 
American Industry. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued an order to collectors of customs 


| and al lothers concerned barring the im- 


portation of colored antique window glass 
from England. This order is made, it is 
stated, following an investigation wnich 
shows that this industry in the United 
States is likely to be injured or prevented 
from being esta.:ished because of these 
importations, and alleged sale at prices 
under fair value. 

The order is made under section 201 
(a) of the Antidumping Act of 1921. 

The full text of the order follows: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: 

Section 201 (a) of the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 provides as follows: 

“That whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury (hereinafter in this act, called 


is likely to be injured, or is prevented 


| from being established, by reason of the 


importation into the United States of a 
class or kind of foreign merchandise, 
and that merchandise of such class or 
kind is being sold or is likely to be sold 
in the United States or elsewhere at less 
than its fair value, then he shall make 


| such finding public to the extent he deems 
| necessary, together 


with a description 
of the class or kind of merchandise to 
which it applies in such detail as may 
be necessary for the guidance of the ap- 
praising officers.” 

After due investigation I find that the 
industry of making colored antique win- 
dow giass in the United States is being 


“or is likely to be injured or prevented 


from being established by reason of /the 
importation into the United States of 
colored antique window glass from Eng- 
land and that such merchandise is sold 
or is likely to be sold in the United States 
or elsewhere at less than its fair value. 
the year, in excess of $200,000, were 
frozen in accounts receivable and inven- 
tories. In these circumstances it was no 
more than sound and prudent business 
procedure to liquidate indebtedness by 
the issue of preferred stock to creditors 
willing to accept such payment. 

The amount of $13,000 paid to C. J. 
Scheiman is not inyolved in this con- 
troversy. It was neither authorized nor 
paid in the taxable year, nor does it 
appear from the record that it was de- 
ducted from the gross income of the 
taxpayer for such year. 

We are without any clear evidence as 
to how this amount was treated either 
by the taxpayer in the income and profits 
tax returns for the year involved or by 
the commissioner upon the audit of such 
returns, but we are convinced that re- 
gardless of the propriety of such pay- 
ment the amount thereof is not a proper 
deduction from the taxpayer’s gross in- 
come for the taxable year. 

The evidence is conclusive that the 
salaries paid to the executives of the 
taxpayer for the year ended June 30, 
1920, in the amount of $137,500: were 
reasonable, and that its income and 
profits tax return for such year was 
not false and fraudulent. 

Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50, 
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States Rights 
Public Lands 


THe UNITED StAtes DAILY. 


Reclamation 


| On this basis, there is no doubt that | 


State Control Over Publie Lands 


Proposed by Representative Winter | 


Present Policy of Regulation by Federal Gov- 
ernment Called Unwise and Unjust to 
Commonwealths in the West. 


Representative Charles E. Winter 
(Rep.), of Casper, Wyo., in an address 
delivered recently before the convention 
of the Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress, held in Denver, Colo,, 
discussed the justice to the western states 
of the public land policy of the Federal 
Government. 


He declared in his address (the . full 
text of which is given below). that a pol- | 
icy which included the permanent reser- 
vation to the national government of 
public lands aggregating 55 per cent of | 
the whole area of 11 of the western 
states was unjust to these states and pre- 
cluded the possibility of their coming 
into their full sovereignty. Two hundred 
million acres, he asserted, have been 
withdrawn permanently from settlement 
and private ownership, and legislation is 
beitig proposed to withdraw other large 
areas. 

Mr. Winter urged the enactment of 
such legislation as would bring all pub- 
lic lands except the national parks and 
monuments under the control of the 
states in which the land is located. 


The full text of his address follows: 


In this discussion, I am not here to 
criticize the administration of the public 
land and mining laws. Naturally, the 
States in which public lands lie and the 
individual citizens of such States, de- 
sire and contend for the most liberal 
interpretation and administration of min- 
ing and land laws for the benefit of 
such States and their people. There is 
room for discussion in this regard but | 
I am not now concerned with that sub- 
ject. 

I am deeply interested in principles, 
policies and legislation. What I have to | 
present will be to the end of arriving 
at a common understanding and purpose 
to be followed by united action in se- 
curing legislation determining and fix- 
ing future policies in the interests of the | 
public land States. In the long view, 
I profoundly believe that what is best | 
for these States is best for the nation; 
because equity and justice make for the 
good of the whole. Inequity and injus- | 
tice create conditions that harm the 
whole infinitely more than any tem- 
porary material or money gain to the 
treasury of the United States, or the 
exercise of national power. 


Grants to States 
Total 6,084,378 Acres 


Let us review very briefly the history 
and present status of the public domain. 
Excluding our inland possessions and 
Alaska, the total area of the United 
States is 1,937,000 acres. Of this 
amount, 400,000,00 comprise the original 
13 colonies or States. There remained 
1,537,000,000 acres to -be disposed of by 
the National Government under’ the 
Constitution and under the policy de- 
termined in our early history. Two 
hundred and two million acres, not in- 
cluding grants for benefit -of State rail- 
roads, wagon-roads and the Carey Act, 
were granted to the States upor or sub- 
sequent to this admission. In addition 
thereto, there was granted to the States | 
37,000,000 acres which in turn were 
granted by the States to railroads. The 
average amount of land granted to the 
present 11 publ: land States for aill 
purposes to date is 6,084,378 acres. This, 
on the average, is about one-tenth of | 
the area of each State. 

The Government has disposed, by sub- 
sidy, sale or homestead, of approximately 
1,053,000,000 acres and has received into 
the United States Treasury from this | 
source, in round numbers, $566,000,000. 
It has received in mineral royalties about 
$50,000,000 since February 25, 1920, un- 
der the Leasing Act. 

Let us in the light of this history | 
view the present status. There remain 
184,000,000 acres of unreserved and un- 
appropriated public land. This is made 
up, naturally, of the poorest of all our 
lands. It is what is left. Ninety-seven 
per cent of this is in the 11 western 
States. There have been permanently 
reserved, by the Government, in Indian 
Reservations, national parks and monu- 
ments, power sites and forest reserves, 
180,000,000 acres; Indian reservations, 
85,706,000 acres; National parks, 8,365,- 
000; power sites, 700,000; forest reserves, 
136,000,000 acres. In addition to this, 
there have been granted permits and 
leases under the General Leasing Act 
of 1920, about 45,000,000 acres. This 
area, strictly speaking, is not withdrawn 
from entry, provided the surface is not 
necessary to the extraction of minerals. 
In round numbers again, the acreage 
withdrawn permanently from settlement 
or acquirement by private ownership is 
200,000,000 acres. In this, I am assum- 
ing that one-half of the 45,000,000 or 50,- 
000,000 acres under permits and leases 
may ultimately be settled as to the sur- 
face and, therefore, exclude them to that 
extent. 

We are today concerned with this 200,- 
000,000 acres forever reser ed under the 
presrent policies and laws, and with the 
remaining 184,000,000 acres of the unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands. 
Inasmuch as there is a well defined move- 
ment crystallized into bills now pend- 
ing before Congress to place the remain- 
ing 184®00,000 acres on a lease or rental, 
or yrazing fee system, abolishing the 
free range, and to repeal or make in- 
applicable the 640-acre stock-raising 
homestead law, we are face to face with 
the question whether not only the 
areas heretofore reserved, but a total of 
400,000,000 acres of the area of the pres- 
ent 11 public land states is never to be 
settled, never to pass to private owner- 
ship, or made taxable, but is to ever re-' 
main under the Federal Government as 
a perpetual landlord. 








| ton. I 


| States 


| entitled to 
eventually come into absolute and full | 
sovereignty over every foot of soil withn 


| control 


| ment in behalf of the States. 


For one, I am utterly opposed to this 
condition and this idea. If the area re- 
served were limited io national parks 
of reasonable size, and small monuments 
and even the Indian reservations, we 


could and would agree and acquiesce. | 
| But the area thus proposed to be forever 
| withheld 


from the States and private 
ownership comprises an average of 55 
per cent of the whole are of each of 


the States ‘of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, | 
| Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, | 


Utah, California, Oregon and Washing- 


cannot develop and live half state and 
half national as to their land areas. A 
perpetual condition of half local and 
half federal sovereignty simply cannot 
be contemplated, as to any 
in this republic. 


ganic laws. It is subversive, of the 


| American system provided by the Con- | 


stitution. 
ernment, 


Under our structure of gov- 
every one of these States is 
now have and certainly to 


their borders. ‘ 


| Federal Control Called 


| Violative of Treaties 


The international treaties, the  ordi- 


nances of 1887 and the Constitution all | 
require and expressly provide that the | 
| area acquired by the treaties with Great 
| Britain, 


and Mexico, 
independent 


France 
into free 


Spain, 
shall be formed 


states “upon an equal footing with the | 
The eleven public | 
| land States have not been upon an equal | 
| footing such as was expressly provided 


original 13 States.” 


for; we are not now on an equal foot- 


| ing with the original States or any of the 


other States, and if government Federal 
is to continue 
increase instead of diminish, we never 
can, or will be, upon that partity or 
equality with the original States or with 
the rest of the other States of the Union. 
This is a clear violation of the intent, 
express purposes, provisions and stipula- 
tions and of the policy of this country 
in force for a hundred years. 

All of the States, except the present 
public domain States, have come into full 
sovereignty to the same full degree as 
the original States by the “disposition” 
of all their lands by purchase or home- 
stead. The present public land States 
never can, under the present laws and 
policies, attain such sovereignty. We 
are now definitely and permanently, un- 
less we change our laws and policies, 
deprived of that possibility. Some ele- 
ments of discrimination have already 
caused us losses which are irrevocable. 

I will pass over and not discuss an 
early theory which can be strongly sup- 
ported in the international treaties, ordi- 
nances and the Constitution that the 
Federal Government had authority to 
govern the territory only so long as it 
remained territory, and that the instant 


| a State was admitted into the Union, it 


became absolute in ownership and sov- 
ereignty of every acre within its confines. 
I cannot, however, refrain from this one 
suggestion on this constitutional argu- 
The United 
States Supreme Court, in Kansas vs. 
Colorado, 206 U. S. S. 55, analyzes Sec- 
tion 3 of Article 4, which in part is as 
follows: 


“The Congress shall have power to 


dispose of and make all needful rules and | 


regulations respecting the property or 
territory belonging to the United States.” 

I emphasize as exceedingly significant 
the concluding part of that section: 
“And nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any 
particular State.” 

The court says of that section that it 
is limited and purposely guarded by the 
Tenth Amendment, which reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

There never was in the Constitution 
anything which could even be construed 
as saying that a State when admitted 
would not have ownership and control 
of the soil within its boundaries. The 
natural assumption and logical conclu- 
sion would be that it was therefore a 


right reserved to the State and the peo- | 


ple—just such a right as was held and 
was exercised by every one of the thir- 
teen original States, with which we were 
to be on an equal footing. Ownership 
of the soil, which is ordinarily a neces- 
sary attribute of soveregnity, was not 
in the Constitution ‘prohibited by it to 
the States”; nor was the right of the 
Federal Government to hold and dispose 
of the land of an admitted State among 
the “enumerated powers” “delegated to 
the United States.” Our Supreme Court 
in the Kansas-Colorado case referred to, 
says: “All powers of a national charac- 
ter not delegated to the National Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution are reserved 
to the people of the United States.” 


Right to Govern 
Territories Admitted 


I will say here, that the right of the 
United States to acquire territory by 
purchase or conquest and to hold and 
govern the same as long as it remains 
a territory is clearly inherent in the 
express provision of the Constitution 
empowering it to make treaties, and the 
express provision to govern territory. 


maintain that such a condition | 
{ cannot permanently endure. These States 


State or | 
Imagine the | 
| consternation of the eastern States were | 
it even proposed that the government | 
| acquire more than half of their areas. 
| Such a status is foreign and antagonistic | 
| to our basic principles, and to our or- | 


indefinitely and | 


the nation constitutionally acquired the 
area from the different natipns and 
held and governed them as territories. 
The question arose at the time of the 
admission of the territories as States. 
I am not here following that inquiry 
| further. I call your attention to this 
as a background lying deep behind our 
present problems. 

Passing that proposition, we find the 
theory under which we have operated 
for a hundred years stated by our Su- 

| preme Court in this language in Pollard 
vs. Hagen, 3 Howard, 212, decided in 

| 1845: “Whenever the United States 
shall have fully executed these trusts, 

| the municipal sovereignty of the new 


respective boundaries and they and the 
original. States will be upon an equal 
footing in all respects.” 

The trust referred to is that which the 
United States have been exercising as 
to public lands. No one contends or ever 
has, that the United States has munici- 
pal sovereignty or actual ownership 
in its own rights within any States ex- 
cept that it gained the same by com- 
pliance with Article 1, Section 8, Para- 
graph 17 of the Constitution, which de- 
fines the manner in which, excepting 
| the District of Columbia originally pro- 
| vided for, it can acquire such right 
within a State, to wit: By purchase. The 
court further analyzes the trust and the 
duty of the United States as follows: 

“Taking the legislative acts of the 
United States and the States of Virginia 


| and Georgia, and their deeds of cession , 


to the United States and giving to each 
separately and to all jointly as fair in- 
| terpretation, we must come to the con- 
clusion that it was the intention of the 
parties to invest the United States with 
the eminent domain of the country ceded. 
both national and municipal, for the pur- 
poses of temporary government, and to 
hold it in trust for the performance of 
the stipulations and conditions expressed 
in the deeds of cession and the legisla- 
tive acts connected with them. * * * 
| When the United States accepted 
| cession of the territory, ‘they took upon 
themselves the trust to hold the munici- 
pal eminent domain for the new States 
| and to invest them with it, to the same 
extent in all respects that it was held 
by the States deeding the  terri- 
tories rer 

Henry Clay said: ‘The General Gov- 
ernment is a mere trustee, holding the 
domain in virtue of these deeds, accord- 
ing to the terms and conditions which 
| they expressly describe; and it is bound 
to execute the trust accordingly.” 

All 


States whereby the States waive or cede 
their rights to the public lands 
agree that they will not interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil, all con- 
stitute the United States a trustee. That 
trust has been fulfilled as to all the 
other States finally except the present 
public land States. It has been fulfilled 


until every acre came into private own- 
ership and under taxation by the States. 


tain and western States, what do we 
find? We find that under a new policy, 
to which all the rest of the States were 
never subject, the Federal Government, 
through Congress, has permanently 
| withdrawn from the process of settle- 
ment and placed beyond the power or 
possibility of ever coming into private 
| ownership and helping to sustain sov- 
ereign States, 200,000,000 acres. This is 
for various alleged national purposes— 
for Indian reservations, national parks 
and monuments, power site reservoirs, 
forest reserves and, in effect, all coal, 
oil, oil shale, phosphate and sodium areas 
under the General Leasing Law; and 
now it is proposed to legislate so that 
all the balance of the public domain, 184 
million acres, shall be precluded from 
settlement or any acquirement by pri- 
vate ownership. 


Payment to States 
Called Paltry 


The United States, by the aforemen- 
tioned withdrawals which have actually 


withheld them from the States and the 
people of the States who are the right- 
ful beneficiaries of that trust, but since 
1902, it has been exacting rent from the 
forest reserves, and since 1920 a royalty 
from the minerals: enumerated in the 
General Leasing bill, and has retamed 
the bulk of these revenues. It has re- 
paid to the said States only 25 per cent 
of the forest grazing fees, plus 10 per 
cent for roads, and but 37% per cent of 
the royalties. Th rights of the States of 
production to have any return, save a 
paltry 5 per cent from the proceeds, 
from the sales of public lands, was be- 
latedly and partially recognized when 
the reclamation fund was established in 
1902. But even as to this fund, great 
and important and beneficial as recla- 
mation is, it is not a return of the money 
to the State. 

The 52% per cent of the proceeds of 
public lands and royalties which goes 
to the reclamation fund is a loan and 
| not a refund. The settlers must repay. 
It aids in development and settlement and 
helps to create taxable wealth in the land 
and improvements, but, lest we forget, 
| let it be realized that it is a loan and not 
| a repayment; a loan without interest, it 
is true, but nevertheless a loan on the 
proceeds of royalties and the sale of our 
lands and not a return of the money to 
the State. Incidentally, lest we forget 
another phase of this matter, the 26 
States existing in the year 1836 divided 


lands amounted¢to $28,000,000, calling it 
| a loan. Nevertheless, while the repre- 
sentatives of these same eastern States 
| eritizise the settlers on the reclamation 
projects for not paying up promptly in 
full each year the amount stipulated 
| under their contracts, the eastern States 
receiving those loans in 1836 have never 
repaid a dollar, either of principal or 
interest. It stands on the books of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as “unavail- 
able funds.” 

It is commonly thought and said that 





| for “the 
States.” 


common benefit of all the 
You will look in vain for any 


Forestry Control 
National Parks 


| complished in 1886. 
| cession and the ordinances provided for 
| the greater and permanent purpose of 
| the erection of new States. 
| still to be a common benefit after the 
| payment of that debt it was fully recog- | 


| would constitute for the 
of the eastern original States and in the | 


| be 
| revenue. 
| ernment with respect to these lands is 

derived from | 
their sale as it is the getting them set- | 
What I mean to say is I do not | 
| think we ought to hug that domain as 


the | 


| within their respective limits. 


agree from our earliest history | 
that even under the compacts with the | 


and | 


| evident that the beneficiaries 
| trust were to be the new 
the people thereof and in their pros- | 
: : perity, wealth, strength, and loyalty the | 
by gradually “disposing” of the lands | 


| But when it comes to the Rocky Moun- | 


| great areas 
‘| posed of them for their own benefit, 


been made and are in force, has not only | 





up the proceeds of the sales of public | 





such provisions i nthe Constitution. You 
will find language to that effect in the 


ordinances of 1887 and in the cessions | 
| of Virginia, Georgia and other States in 
| connection with the Northwest Territory | 
| and lands deeded by the States, east of 


the Mississippi. The idea of a common 


| benefit at that time was the payment of | 
was ac- | 
the deeds of | 


the revolutionary debt. This 


But 


If there was 


nized that it was to be received in the 
building of sovereign, independent, equal 


| States, with their additional strength and 
States will be complete throughout their 


wealth to the Union, in the markets they 
manufactures 


furnishing of food products to the nation. 
. 


never think the national domain 
regarded as any great 
The great object of the Gov- 


not so much the money 


tled. 
a great treasure which is to enrich the 


exchequer.” 
In 1830, Robert Y. Hayne stated: “If 


| in the deeds of cession it has been de- 
| clared that the grants were intended for 
' ‘the common benefit of all the States’ it 


is clearly from other provisions that 
they were not intended merely as so 
much property, for they expressly de- 
clared that the objects of the grants is 
the erection of new States; and the 
United States in accepting this trust 


| bind themselves to facilitate the forma- 


tion of these States to be admitted into 
the Union with all the rights and privi- 
leges of the origina! States. This, sir, 
was the great end to which all parties 
looked, and it is by the fulfillment of the 
high trust that the common benefit of all 
States is to best promoted.” 

In the same address in 
he concluded: 


the Senate, 


“In short our whole policy with rela- | 


tion to the public lands may be summed 
up in the declaration with which I set 
out that they ought not to be kept and 
retained forever as a great treasure, but 
that they should be administered chiefly 
with a view to the creation within reas- 
onable periods of great flourishing com- 
munities, to be formed into free and in- 
dependent States, to be vested in due 
season with the control of all the lands 


” 


Says Nation Has Departed 
From Original Policy ‘ 


Such were the opinions of the states- 
men of that formative period when our 
public land policies were settled. It is 


States and 


common benefit was to be attained. We 
have departed from that policy. 

It is true that the original States 
ceded their lands between their western 
borders and the Mississippi, an area 
they were surprised to receive in the 
treaty with Great Britain. They threw 
this extra territory into the comnion 
government for the purpose of paying 
their debts of the Revolutionary War 
jointly instead of severally and im- 


mediately received the proceeds of their | 


lands in that way. They retained with- 
in their original and permanent lines 
of unoccupied land, dis- 


and developed greatly by the entire pro- 
ceeds therefrom. They then shared in 


the sale of a billion acres of the after | 


acquired lands which amounted to $566,- 
000,000. 
National 


Parks and Indian Reserva- 


| tions—So far as I am concerned, I am 
entirely willing to let this invasion or | 


withholding of the rights of the public 
land States stand as to the national 
parks, although they have now in- 


creased to the number of 23 or 24, and | 
set apart from all development or taxa- | 


tion nearly 10,000,000 acres. We prob- 


ably would not thange the Indian Res- | 


areas are used di- thie 


ervations. These 
rectly for broad national purposes and 
are probably best administered by the 
Federal Government. My judgment is, 


| however, that with the adjustment and 


enlargement of the lines of the national 


parks under the bills introduced in the | 
have | 


last session of Congress, we 
reached the limit of proper park res- 
ervations and the States should vigor- 
ously oppose any further enlargements, 
or the creating of more parks in the 
public land States 


Principle of Conservation 
Declared Wisc 


Forest Reserves—For the last 25 
years, the forest lands of the western 
States have been under national laws, 
under a conservation policy. They have 
been added to yea 
seeking enlargement, although. 
sive of Alaska, there areenow 136 mil- 
lion acres in national forests adminis- 
tered by the forest service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. No one in this 
day will take a stand in opposition to 
the conservation idea. 
attempt to combat the principle. I 
not. Let us all 
tion means not only the preservation but 
a proper use of the timber resources 
and the lands and other natural 
sources contained therein. Even the 
Federal view and the policy of the law, 
theoretically, at least, is to develop 
and utilize to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with forest preservation. 

Why was it necessary to create the 
national forests? 
amount of timber in the mountains and 


re- 


watersheds, to hold the snows and mois- | 


ture and to prevent wholesale denuda- 
tion and subsequent erosion; to regulate, 
as far as possible, the flood-waters, for 
the retention of the great quantity of 
snow and the absorption of the rainfalls. 
Abuses,.in the use of these timbered 


| areas began in the older States and car- 
| ried on in some of them to destruction. 
the public lands and their resources are | 


Incidentally, I might insert here the 
observation that whereas our forest 
lands are retained from our States and 


In 1825, Daniel Webster said: “I could | 
is to | 
source of | 


of the | 


by year, and are still | 
exclu- | 


‘No one would | 
do | 
agree that conserva- | 


To preserve a proper | 
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| revenues returned only in part, that we, 
| as taxpayers, are called upon to pay 
money into the United States Treasury 
| out of which the forest service under 
the national forest commission is pur- 
chasing back forests or forest . areas 


which have been passed into uprivate: 


ownership and taxation in the eastern 
States. Proper conservation is both 
good and necessary. 

I propound the question, however, 
startling as it may seem—why cannot 
| the States administer the forst areas 
within their boundaries as well as the 
Federal Government? Is this iconoclas- 
tic? It is lese mejeste? No, it is 
simply getting back to first principles. 
Let us see. These areas have -been pub- 


lic lands and the Government controlled | 


which created the 
forest reserva- 


them. The abuses 
necessity for national 
tion occurred under 
ment supervision under national laws. 
It is a habit with certain eastern- 
minded citizens, whose States have had 
and used all their resources and now 
want to share ours, on that peculiar 
principle—t*What’s mine is mine; what’s 
yours is ours,’ and the departments 
have been inoculated with the same 
virus, to say that the States are im- 
provident; that they permit waste, that 
they sell immense valuable areas far be- 





low their value that corrupt politics will | 
favor certain henchmen and supporters | 


with grants and sales and leases at 


less than their worth. 


worked out a sales and lease law and 
handles its own lands well. Will anyone 
| contend that in the past the Federal Gov- 


ernment has not been improvident—that | 
| those things have not occurred under na- | 


| tional administration? In this day and 
age, the States and the people of the 
| West are just as anxious and determined 
as any State and their citizens anywhere, 
| to conserve all of the forests and other 
| resources. 
ing them. They, themselves, are the first 
beneficiaries of true conservation and 
they would be the first victims of a 
| contrary policy. Where the States 
| the past have wasted resources on a 
small scale, the nation has done the 
| same thing on an immense scale. 
fact is that 


| realize the immense values which the de- 
| velopment of after years disclosed. We 
| were all educated in the same way at 
| the same time. 
the States to be given the forest public 
land within their confines, there is no 


reason to believe or say that they could | 


not and would not administer them un- 
der provisions for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. The fact is that 
| the States are now keen in looking after 
; those valuable interests,-and in+« some, 
the constitution retains all mineral rights 
when land sales are, made. 


Would Give States 
Mineral Rights 


The western States should have this 
| right the same as all other States have 
| had. They should have the right to de- 
velop the untold resources which un- 
| doubtedly lie in the forest areas of min- 
eral wealth as well as the annual growth 
of timber—just as all other States have 
| had. While mining locations are per- 
mitted in the national forests, the condi- 
tions and restrictions do not encourage 
but discourage the prospector and miner. 
And if it be proper to charge the live- 
stock industry grazing fees and to exact 
royalties upon coal, oil, oil shale, sodium 
and phosphate, to which list potash has 
' now been added, then let the States own 
and lease and receive directly for them- 
selves all of such returns and not a minor 
| portion of them. It may not be soon, 
but I look for the day to come when, 
| following the original plans of this 
Union, pursuing the American form of 
government, the States will come not only 
into bare jurisdiction as now over the 
forest lands for purposes of government, 
the preservation of law and order, the 
| advancement of education and roads, but, 
as a natural corrollary \with that re- 








ereignty. “If this be treason, make the 
| most of it.” 

Mineral Leasing Law.—It was never 
intention of the founders of the 

Government—of those great statesmen 
in the days of Webster, Clay, Calhoun 
and Benton—that the Federal Govern- 
| ment should ever engage in, or impose 
a system of rents, fees and royalties. 
Let me quote a sentence or two. Web- 
ster said: 

“The gentleman spoke of the centuries 
| that must elapse before all the lands 
could be sold and the great hardships 
; that the states must suffer while the 
United States reserved to itself, within 
their limits, such large portions of soil 
not liable to taxation If these 
| lands were leasehold property, if they 
| Were keld by the United States on rent, 
there would be much in the idea. But 
they are wild lands held only until they 
can be sold; reserved no longer than till 
somebody will take them up at a low 
price. Sir, if in any case any State can 
show that the policy of the United States 
retards her settlement or prevents her 
from cultivating the lands within her 





that policy.” 

While our Supreme Court has reaf- 
firmed the right aml custom of govern- 
ment to retain all mineral rights in its 
disposition, of the public Iands, yet it 
was with the intention and purpose of 
allowing and aiding our citizens to dis- 
| cover and locate the mineral resources 


eral Mining Law, which with certain 
| amendments, is in force today. It 
from’ the operation of this general law 


is 
withdrawn and excepted by the General 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 


Operations Declared 
To Be Unprofitable 





| from 25 per cent to 331-3 per cent. 
| was not long before it became evident 

and soon became the tact 1 

ers or operators could not continue 
| operate the. leases on these tracts at a 
| profit. Applications are even now be- 
| ing “made and allowed, reducing these 


the same Govern- | 


Texas, wise enough to retain its lands, | ™ 
& | with more than half of the oil still in 


They do not believe in wast- 


in | 


The | 
in earlier years both the | 
nation and the States did not know or | 


Should it be possible for 





and, in 1863, there was enacted the Gen- | 


that the particular minerals named were | 

: ‘right of the States and of such indi- 
| vidual owners, and is bringing contests 
| to eject them on the ground that the | 
| sections were known to be mineral at 


that the own- | 
to | 


Mines and Minerals 


| 124% per cent. 


| ties—37'2 per cent. 
| act royalties, then the States where the 


ae b : | mineral is produced should have all. Let 
svonsibility, into full ownership and sov- | 


| e@ment. 


| and survey, each of the 
| granted either two or four sections in 
| each township, to be used by the States 
| for educational purposes. 
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Coal and Oil 


Leasing System 


Government Exaction of Royalty 
Declared to Be Wrong in Principle 


Address Criticizing Mineral Leasing System 
Delivered Before Western Division of 
American Mjning Congress. 


always excessive royalties perhaps to 
this figure because that is about the 
avetage royalty of the reduced produc- 
tion under the graduated scale of roy- 
alties in the General Leasimg Act as to 
the main body of the Salt Creek field. 


ment has taken to date one-fourth and 
more of the production of that field. 


Ultimately this same experience will be 
com- | 
| of the East and South as well. 
| consideration of equity and fair dealing 
| requires the passage of such legislation. 


undergone by all the operating 
panies, even though new stands with new 
flush production are found at greater 
depth. The time will come with all when 
the 33 1-3 per cent, 25 per cent, or 12% 
per cent cannot be paid. Then, mani- 
festly all royalties will have to be taken 
off or operations will cease. Operators 
cannot and will not operate at a loss. 
The result will be if royalties are not 
taken off, that production will 


the ground, 
What principle 
under which the 


the 
has 


supports 
Government 


plan 
ab- 


sorbed a one-fourth of the total produc- | 


tion, or 124% per cent, as the case may 
be, of the nearly 200,000,000 barrels of 


oil taken from the Salt Creek Field up | 


to this time? If it means the cessation 


of drilling and production, if the in- | 


dustry must cease and untold wealth al- 
lowed to remain. in the oil sands, we 
have arrived at a condition which dem- 
onstrates that the royalty system is 
economically unsound and absurd, and 
of great detriment to the States’ in which 
the mineral resources lie. 


Predicts Elimination 
Of Government Royalty 


A great government should function 
toward better and greater ends. Legis- 
lation is not right in the long run which 
must be eventually repealed to prevent 


the cessation of operation and the death | 


of the industry. It seems to me to be 


thus logically established that in every | 


mine and every oil field affected by the 
Government leasing system, Government 
royalty must be eliminated. When we 
reach the point when operations are not 
profitable, as has occurred in some in- 
stances and will occurr in all in time, 
then instead of promoting the mining 
industry it has discouraged and -de- 
stroyed it. It has been a burden from 
the beginning. Mining capital must 
have an incentive to compensate for the 
hazards; it must receive its return as 
in all other industries. If such is the 
effect o£ the leasing bill in the end, was 
it ever justified in the beginning or since? 

What is the net result The Gov- 
ernment has simply exacted as long as 
the traffic would stand it, one-fourth of 
the total production. The wells drilled, 
the mines sunk, are lost capital with but 
little salvage. 
be high to offset the later reduced prof- 
its and ‘the final loss of the capital in- 
vested. The great element of risk and 
speculation in the mining business par- 
ticularly in oil, should be remembered. 


' Every business in the long view must 
| be able to build up a reserve. 
| ernment in its activities should be help- 


The Gov- 


ful. Its only purpose should be to “pro- 
mote,” as it alleges its purposes to be 
in the title of the leasing bill. 
ing bill has laid extra burdens upon the 
industry. 
some extent in the oil and other royal- 
If it is right to ex- 


it be kept in mind that the 52% per cent 
now going into the reclamation 


It goes into the con- 


Act, remains in the Gov- 
Nevertheless, the cost must 
be paid back by the settlers on the proj- 


Reclamation 


| ect and eventually the fund will go back 
into the United States Treasury. 


No one will contend that the States 
have not received some benefit by rea- 


son of t 374 , cas j ; £4 
SY he 37% per cent cash return | by the Congress in the constitutions 


I venture to guess at | 


cease, | ie : 
| of the remaining great areas in 11 pub- 





The leas- | 


The States have shared to | 


funds | 
| does not go:back to the State in wash or 
| to their citizens. 
' struction of reclamation works, of which 
' the great bulk of costs are the dams and | 
' peservoirs, the title to which, under the 


and some benefits of the loan of the | 


money to its settlers without interest 
through the reclamation service. But, 
in the long run, a State would receive 
more benefit by its administering the 
leasing system, if we must have one, 





| ment of the States. 


| the best 


Such a policy and law are unjust and un- 
wise. The Government has slept on its 


| right in not declaring the mineral chat- 
| acter of these sections many years ago, 
| It has permitted sales and improvements 
| without a word of objection. 
| tice and equity it is estopped from now 
While production was flush, the govern- | 
| firm the title of the States and their 


In all jus- 


claiming these sections. A bill to con- 


grantees in such school sections, now 
pending in Congress, should receive the 
united support of not only the West, but 
Every 


The Unreserved and Unappropriated 


| Public Domain—I am opposed to gov- 
| ernment regulation of the remaining un- 
| reserved public domain, under 10 to 20 


year renewal 
system. 
It will prevent entry and_ settlement 


permits all under a fee 


lic land States. 

It will tend to permanent government 
landlordism. 

It will put the government deeper in 
business in the States when it should be 
getting out of the public land and other 
business which can be conducted by the 
States. 

It reverses the steady policy of this 
government, which, under the Constitu- 
tion is “to dispose of” these lands to 


| make homes, create private property and 
| build up the States, which must main- 


tain organized government and order 
over these domains. 3 

The immemorial right of free range 
should continue, leaving the land open 
to settlement. 


Declares Fees 


Should Be Decreased 


Fees should be decreased rather than 
raised. 

They should be abolished rather than 
to create more burdens upon our in- 
dustries. 

The cattle business is bankrupt now 
and cannot pay additional fees for 
grazing. 

The cattle men and sheep men, to- 
gether use the free range now, in entire 
harmony, and the free range is not 
being overstocked and injured. 

The small livestock growers should be 
encouraged and protected by liberalizing 
the 640 acres homestead act, in reducing 
the cash expenditures, increasing the 
area to four sections. : 

Unless the homestead law is. so 
amended, then the Federal Government 
should either sell the balance of publie 
domain, the best having been taken, for 
from 50 cents to $1 per acre, for sur- 
face titles, or it should cede the remain- 
ing lands back to the States from which 
it received them; so each can handle 


| th di to the best i 
The early profits should | em according to e best interest of 


each State as their own conditions re- 
quire. 
In any event, the Federal Government 
should get out of the land business. 
Preparatory to that, it should cease 


| levying tribute to which the original 


States and the central States were never 
subjected. 

It was never contemplated under our 
system of government that the Nation 
should continue to exercise ownership 
and dominion over all these lands. 


It was the purpose, and should be, 
to encourage the settlement of the 
lands, for the building and the develop- 
It is an anomaly 
and an unnatural condition that the 
Federal Government should retain in- 
definitely, control of more than one- 
half of the area of these western States. 

The proposed bill to regulate and 
charge for grazing on the public domain 
is wrong in principle and contrary to 
interests of the west and of 
the Nation. 

Water—Notwithstanding the recogni- 
tion by the courts of the principle of 
water ownership and control by arid 
land States of the rivers of such States 
as distinguished from the riparian doc- 
trine; notwithstanding such right of 
these States was stated and accepted 


of these States; in spite of the recogni- 


| tion of States rights in this vital mat 


ter in the Reclamation Law of 1902, 


! it is undoubtedly the purpose of the 
| Department of Justice and of the legal 


taking all of the royalty. The State in | 
fixing a royalty would at least set it at | 


discoveries and development. 


| themselves to handle. 
limits, she shall have my vote to alter | 


School Section Grants—On admission 
States 


advisers of the Interior Department and 
the Reclamation Service, to assert and 


such a figure or reduce it, or eliminate | enforce, if they can, the doctrine of 
| it, as will enable the industry to de- | 


velop and thrive, and will encourage new | waters of our streams. 


This whole have been formed, briefs have ben pre- 


| matter is distinctly one for the States | 


Federal ownership and control of the 
The battle lines 


pared, no doubt petitions have been 


| drawn, and are ready to be filed, to 


were | 


If it developed | 


these sections were known to be mineral | 


thereof. 


| Now, after from 14 to 50 years, and | 
| after the States in good faith, have sold | 
many of the sections to innocent pur- | 


chasers, who have made improvements, 
the Government is seeking to contest the 


the time of the admission of that State, 


, | or at the time of survey after admission. 
Those leases exacted flat royalties of | , 
It \ 


Policy Called i 
Unjust and Unwise 


These contests were brought at the 


| upon survey, the State was required to | 
| select other non-mineral sections in lieu 


take from our western States all power 
and authority over their streams. This 
must be resisted literally to the last 
“ditch.” Every State separately and 
all together, should prepare themselves 
to meet this last and greatest assault 
of Federal encroachment. 


| Repeal of Mineral 


Leasing Act Proposed 

Future Policies and Legislation—As 
some concrete suggestions for the posi- 
tion that this Congress should take in 
reference to these matters, I would pre- 
sent the following: ; 

1. Repeal the mineral leasing act and 
proceed as we were before, under the 
general mining law, with such amend: 
ments as may be necessary to meet con 
ditions of today. 

2. If the leasing act cannot be res 


| pealed, resist the inclusion of other and 
| additional minerals thereunder. 


direction of the Secretary of the Interior. | 


The 
decision, 


There is no recourse to the courts. 
Secretary renders the final 


*3. Demand that, all royalties received 
under the leasing act and grazing fees” 
be repaid to the States of origin, . 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) © 
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DEX 


Livestock 


Grain 


: farm Cooperatives 
With Capital Stock 
_ Analyzed in Report 


- Agricultural Buying and Sell- 
‘ing Associations Found to 
Be 69 Per Cent 
Capitalized. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing, has issued a statement an- 
nouncing that 69 per cent of the farmers’ 
buying and selling associations in the 
United States have capital stock and 63 
per cent of the total cooperative busi- 
ness is transacted by associations so or- 
ganized. This conclusion, with others, 
was made public after an analysis, by 
the newly created division, of upwards 
of 10,000 reports. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sixty-nine per cent of the farmers’ 
buying and selling associations in the 
United States have capital stock and 63 
per cent of the total cooperative busi- 
ness is transacted by associations so or- 
ganized. More than 10,000 reports re- 


specting capital stock have been ana- | 


lyzed by the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Eighty-five per cent of the associations | 


in the New England States are organized 
with capital stock, 77 per cent in the 
West North Central States, 72 per cent 
in the Mountain States, 43 per cent in 
the South Atlantic States, and but 33 
per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 

The percentages of the associations 
formed with capital stock in several of 
the leading cooperative States are as 
follows: Kansas, 92 per cent; Nebraska, 
91 per cent; Ohio, 82 per cent; Wisconsin, 
80 per cent; Minnesota, 74 per cent; 
Iowa, 65 per cent; Michigan, per 
cent; California, 50 per cent, and New 
York, 31 per cent. 

Figures Given for Elevators. 

In the case of the farmers’ elevators, 
98 per cent are organized with capital 
stock. Eighty-five per cent of the asso- 
ciations marketing dairy products have 
capital stock; 39 per cent of the associ- 
ations marketing fruits and vegetables 
are capital stock enterprises, as are also 
85 per cent of the associations market- 
ing eggs and poultry, 15 per cent of 
those marketing livestock, and 9.5 per 
cent of those marketing wool. 

The 432 Illinois associations and the 
207 Ohio associations handling grain, 
which reported with reference to capital 
stock, are all organized with capital 
stock. The percentages of capital stock 
grain marketing associations in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, In- 
diana and Nebraska, are just under 100. 

The percentages for the fruit and 
vegetable associations varied from 8 per 
cent in Missouri to 91 per cent in Minne- 
sota. 

Less thanj2 per cent of the livestock 
shipping associations in Illinois have 
capital stock, while 31 per cent of those 
in Michigan are organized with capital 
stock. 

More than 6,800 of the associations re- 
porting regarding form of organization 
also reported regarding the amount of 
business transacted in 1925. The data 
indicated that 63 per cent gy the total 
business was handled by Associations 
with capital stock. 


State Control Urged 


ovo 


no 
v0 


Over Public Lands | 


Representative Winter Asserts 
Policy of Federal Owner- 
ship Is Unwise. 

SS 
[Continued Fremn Page 7.) 
cepting only the cost of administration. 
4. Require that the title to all school 
| land sections be now settled and con- 

firmed in the respective States. ~ 

5. That as rapidly as the reclamation 
fund will permit, construction of reclama- 
tion proceed. 


6. Have all remaining public domain | 
States | 


ceded back to the respective 
wherein they lie, with all the resources 
they contain. 

7. If this 


can not be accomplished, 


then let the government authorize the | 


sale of the remaining lands without 
homesteading it, at a nominal price of 
from 50 cents to $1 per acre in the in- 
terests of the livestock industry upon 
the assumption that the remaining lands 
are grazing lands only. This will pro- 
vide a reclamation fund sufficient to 
build all new projects. 

8. .If not successful in this, then in- 
sist upon following the policy heretofore 
applied through all our history, of en- 
larging the area of homestead entries; 
provided for a stock-raising homestead 


of four sections, with additional righis | 


and a 90 days’ preference to existing 
entryment. 

9. Maintain the rights of these States 
to the waters of the States. 

10. Consistent and persistently press 
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‘Tobacco 


140 years, from the land business. 

Let us complete the American system 
of local government over local things; 
stop centralization in Washington; elim- 
inate bureau government; relieve the 
people generally of costly national ma- 
chinery; perfect the sovereignty of the 
public land States, so that in deed and 
in truth we will be upon an equal foot- 
ing with the 13 original and all other 
States. We ask no more than they 
have had. We demand the status of 
States of a union, not provinces of a 
central power. We demand equality, 
equal dignity and authority. We de- 
mand that the plan of the American 
Union be completed; that the process of 
building independent sovereign repub- 
lican States be perfected and tha&’our 
citizens have equal rights, immunities 
and advantages with the citizens of other 
States. 


Increase in Meats 
Reported to Offset 
Drop in Farm Prices 


Poultry Quotations Decline, 

Butter and Eggs Gain, Sur- 
vey for September 
States. 





} 


The Department of Agriculture in its 
monthly farm price report issued on Sep- 
tember 29, stated that the general level 
of farm prices is 184 per cent of the pre- 
war level, a slight increase over August 
15. 


September 15 are offset by increases in 
meat animals, dairy and poultry products. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Lower farm prices of practically all 
crops from August 15 to September 15 
were offset by increases in meat animals, 
dairy and poultry products, says the 


| farm price report issued today. 
| General Level Is Higher. 

The general level of farm prices is 
placed at 134 per cent of the prewar 
level, compared with 133 on August 15, 


year ago. 
Prices of feed grains moved: downward 
during the month in sympathy with 
corn prices, the report states. .The de- 
cline in wheat prices attributed 
largely to the shift from an old to a new 
crop basis, especially in the spring wheat 
States. 
Increased cotton prices are reported to 
due partly to a change from low 





is 


be 


grade and low priced old crop cotton to | 
a new crop of better grade in many of | 
he mar-*} 


the southern States, although t 
ket price of cotton has decreased since 
the September 15 price inquiry was 
made. 

Farm Prices Increase. 

Farm jprices of all livestock and live- 
stock products except horses and chick- 
ens increased during the month. While 
the farm prices of eggs have been below 
those of a year ago since June, the price 
on September 15 advanced toa point 
slightly above September, 1925. 

Chicken prices usually decline at this 
| season, says the report, while butter and 
eggs show seasonal advances which 


usually are continued until the end of | 


the year. Hog prices, it is said, usually 
show strength in the early fall only to 
| drop rapidly as the spring crop of hogs 
; reaches the market in increased volume 
| in the late fall and winter months. 
Beef Prices Gain. 
| The long expected and wished 
strengthening of fat cattle prices 
has been in evidence the past fewveeks 
| was reflected in the increased farm price 
! of beef cattle for September 15. 
| The department’s table of index prices 
| is as follows: 
| Index numbers of farm prices August, 
1909-July, 1914, 100. 


for 


Aug. Sept. 
1926 1926 
128 §=121 
166 
144 
130 
130 
89 


133 


Sept. 
1925, 
148 
142 
143 
141 
178 

90 


Grains 

Fruits & vegetables... 
Meat animals 

Dairy & Poultry Prod.. 
| Cotton & cottonseed... 
| Unclassified 


148 
139 
13 

6 


134 


Ail @roums: 2.260055. E44 
| Non-Agri. Wholesale 
prices 
| ‘ 
Purchasing power, farm 
products 83 


| Denial Made of —— 


__InRates on Cotton 


E. C. Plummer, Vice Chairman of the 
| United States Shipping Board, has tele- 


graphed fo Senator McKellar (Dem.), of | 


| Tenn., that there has been no advance in 
the shipping rates on cotton from south 

; Atlantic ports to the United Kingdom. 
to inquiry from Senator McKellar, 
and in it he stated that only the rates of 

| the North Atlantic Conference had been 
increased. 


an 


The full text of the telegram follows: 


It said the lower farm prices of | 
practically all crops from August 15 to 


Department of Agriculture in its monthly | 


and with 144 per cent in September a | 


_—- | 


136 | 


Mr. Plummer’s telegram was in reply | 


all legislation which shall tend to bring : 
all lands with all their resources, except- | Answering your telegram twenty 
img the national parks and monuments, | seventh a slight general advance in rates 
into State or priyate ownership, develop- | Was recently made by North Atlantic 


Research Conducted 
: On Factors Affecting 


Palatability of Meat 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Need of Experi- 
ments in Feeding of Stock 

. for Market. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
erence for light cuts of meat, the results 
of feeding trials conducted during the 

last quarter of a century, largely with 
| steers 214 years old or older, ‘have slight 
| direct application at present. Little in- 
| formation is available concerning the 
calves or yearlings, or of the most effi- 
cient method of producing beef from cat- 
tle of these ages. 
} 
ing the processes within the animal body 
while its weight is increasing. 
increase in body weight on less feed than 
| do older steers. But whether the rapid 
| increase in the calf’s weight represents 


2 
a 


more economical gain in salable meat 
This condition also is linked 
Fat 


meat 


| is unknown. 
| with the problem of fat formation. 
that is often cut the 
is not as popular as the intermixture of 


away from 
fat and lean commonly known as mar- 
bling. 

A related problem which the investi- 
gators have encountered is the proper | 
valuation of live cattle at the markets. 
| Normally, the greater the condition or | 
finish the higher the price for the cattle. | 


quality of meat from young cattle, either | 


Few definite facts are known concern- | 


Calves | 


= . 


Farm 
Prices 


partment of Commerce, based on Mr. 
Johnson’s cable, follows in full: 

A five-year program of road repair, 
which has already been commenced in 
Central Europe, will provide that region 
with a light but modern system of high- 
way transportati6n, including thousands 
of miles of motor roads and will enable 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tourists to explore portions of Europe | 


hitherto difficult of access because of 
poor roads. This is the opinion of the 
members of the United States delega- 
| tion to the International Roads Con- 
} gress at Milan who are now conducting a 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN Are Given oN OrrrcraL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


‘Cotton 


Estimates of Crop 
_ Ave Upheld in Suit 


Over Nondelivery 


Accurate Measure Declared 
Unnecessary to Prove 
Violation of 





| survey of, European highway and traf- 
' fic conditions: 
Roads Declared Neglected. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany 
all have well located systems of maing 
highways but since 1914 their mainten- | 
ance has. been practically neglected and | 
| the roads have lost their surfacing, ac- 
| cotding to Mr. Johnson. Since these | 
| highways were built largely in the | 
| eighteenth century and have deep stone | 
foundations, the problem of their repair | 
is not so difficult as that confronting | 
highway engineers in countries where 
the roads must be constructed without 
| previous foundation. 

In Germany, officials already have be- | 
gun the task of providing for road re- 
pair and the German roads are rapidly | 
| emerging from the conditions resulting 
| from lack of repair. The other European 
| countries also are keenly alive to the 
} necessity of improving their roads, but 
| progress in those countries has been 
slower than in Germany, Mr. Johnson 
; States. 

The roads delegation om this coun- 
try has inspected many miles of Eu- 
ropean roads selected to represent vari- 
ous types of highways but most of the | 
time spent in Prague and Berlin was 
occupied with a series of prolonged con- 
ferences, with leading public and civic 
transportation officials of those cities, ail 
of whom expressed keen interest in the 
development of roads in this country. 








Berlin Declared Active. 





| A finished carcass not only has a more 
attractive but, of the | 
depth of the fat on certain parts of the 


color, because 





body, has a-better form. Animals in 
| high condition have a complete covering | 
| of this fat, which insures the shipping | 
| and keeping quality of the meat. 
Sometimes, however, carcasses of 
short-fed cattle have a fair covering of 
fat over the ribs and back, but a bare | 
Packers find it dif- 
ficult to ship such carcasses, because | 
the lean turns exposed, 
which makes the 


The solution of this complex problem | 


| 
round and shoulder. 
| dark when 


meat harder to sell. | 


| will require much, experimental study. | 


Heifers Present Problems. 
Other problems, in connection with sex 
When should | 
If 


are: 


| in beef prceduction, 
ranchmen sell their surplus heifers? 
} 


| sold in the fall from grass feed as year- | 


lings or 2-year-olds, should they be bred 
during the preceding summer? Should 
they be sprayed, irrespective of the age 
at which they are to be sold? 
ordinarily sell for less than steers of the 
Is_ this 


| same quality. discrimination 


| against female cattle the result of prej- 


; dice or actual inferiority? 
In research to determine feeding as a 
factor in the quality of beef the investi- 


| gators point out the importance of ex- | 
| perimental work with grass-fed cattle. | 


Such cattle produce carcasses which are 
with 
| corn-fed beef and likewise have a yel- 


| often dark-colored as compared 

| lowish fat which is less attractive than 

| the whiter fat of the corn-fed animals. 

According to statements of packers the 

carcasses of grass-fed cattle do not stand 
storage as those of grain-fed 
cattle. Opinions differ greatly as to the 

| relative palatability 

| corn-fed beef. 

| These conditions 

| workers to determine the accuracy of the 

statements and to find methods for im- 

| proving the quality of cattle and 

| 

| 

| 


well 


as 


of grass-fed and 


| resulting beef. 
“It is high time,” declares E. W. 
Sheets, chief of the animal husbandry 
| division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
} try, “that such information made 
available. There is no definite informa- 

| tion backed by dependable research 
showing how much corn feed is neces- 
sary to change the quality of a steér 
| fattened on grass. Nor 


1S 


is 


siderable grass fat.” 
The State and Federal 
have learned that the field to be studied 
| is surprisingly large and that the fac- 
tors are largely interrelated. 


' the information outlined. 

Investigators and the’ public may ob- 
| tain further information concerning the 
experiments now in progress by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Washington. An outline of this 
| operative project, together with the or- 
ganization of the work and names of 
| investigators, can be furnished. 


Road Improvement 


Reported in Kurope | 


| city plan, accordmg to Mr. Johnson. 
| that city municipal authorities are ex- 


Heifers | 


challenge “scientific | 


the | 


; it known | 
| whether a thin steer will develop qual- | 
) . . ° } 
| ity more quickly than one carrying con- | 
specialists | 


Many | 
years probably will be required to obtain | 


co- | 


Particular interest has been displayed 
by the American party in the Berlin | 
In 


erting every effort to provide the city 
with adequate by-ways for heavy traffic 
in expectation of congestion similar to | 
that experienced in the United States. 
Recently 79 municipalities surrounding 
Berlin have been merged and this con- 
solidation provides a central control for 
road improvement, A strong movemént 
is underway to provide the German na- 


to the Federal aid plan in operation in 
this country. 


Lower Estimates 
Reported Made on 
French Prune Crop 


Prices Low and Expected to 





Go Lower, Department 
of Agriculture Is 
Informed. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just made public a new estimate of the 
| Pires ae : 
| French prune crop, indicating approxi- 
mately a total of 11,000 short tons, dried 
basis, as compared with the abnormally 
| short crop of 1,102 short tons produced 
in 1925. 

The full text of the report follows: 
| Latest estimates of the Prune d’Ente 
| crop of France indicate a crop of ap- 
| 11,000 short tons, dried 
t basis, compared with 1,102 short tons 
| produced in 1925, reports Consul Mem- 
minger. At Bordeaux the quality is said 
to be very good with a good proportion 
of large sizes. Previous estimates indi- 
cated a crop of 13,000 to 17,000 short 
; tons and this estimate is still held by a 
few. With harvesting well under way, 
| however, and later information at hand, 
the inclination is to scale down the early 
estimate to a considerable extent. 
| . 
| Reduction Exp}ained. 

The -reduction is based largely on the 
fact that the plums when dried are not 
giving as heavy a weight as was antici- 
pated. Unfortunately,,no system requir- 
ing declarations of production is in force 
and accurate figures of total yield will 
not be available for some time. 
| Gathering and drying of plums was | 
well under way at the beginning of 
September and the large regional mar- 

kets were about due“to open. The true 

importance of the crop cannot be de- 
termined until these markets are in op- 
eration. Prices were reported by the 

Consul to be much lower than last year 
| and because of the quiet state of the | 
| French marlfet, were expected to go 
| lower. Quotations for semi-dried and un- | 
packed prunes in the local market at | 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot on September 3 were 
as follows: , 


proximately 





Dollars 
per100 lbs. 
10.67-11.20 

8.53- 8.80 | 

6.67- 7.20 | 

80-85 220-230 5.87- 6.13 
90-95 160-180 4.27- 4.80 

Cost of additional drying and of pack- 

ing is 


Francs 
per 50 kils 
400-420 
320-330 
250-270 


French Size 
50-55 
60-65 
70-75 


| Cooperative 


| deliver 3,000 pounds of their 


| bacco. 


estimated to be 40 francs per } 


ment and taxation. 

11. Resist every piece of proposed 
legislation or interpretation of present 
Jaw which in any way tends to extend, 
inerease or strengthen Federal control 
of the lands and resources of the west- 
ern States. 

12. Support every movement calcu- 
lated to bring an end-to the authority, 
possession and control of the general 
government over the areas within the 
States, except the parks and monuments; 
and except such as are constitutionally 
acquired by the Federal Government, 
by purchases and consent of the legis- 
latures. Retire the Government, after 


Revenues in 
the past have been entirely insufficient 
to cover operating cost. The disruption 
through coal strike and the heavy and 


| Conference to U. K. ports. 


urgent demand for ocean space on gen- | 


eral commodities including grain, flour, 


cotton, lumber, tobacco and others has | 


necessitated the assignment additional 
steamers at increased expense of opera- 
tion. This demand for tonnage still on 
increase and under all circumstances the 
slight advance is ocean rates seems fully 
warranted. There has been no advance 
in rates from South Atlantic ports with 
cotton moving in almost unprecedented 
volume. 


50 kilos ($1.07 per4100 pounds). 
Due to the low quotations for French 
prunes compared with those’of Cali- | 
fornia, merchants state that it will be 
difficult to sell large quantities of Ameri- 
— nis | can prunes in France this year. Recent 
The Department of Commerce on Sep- | quotations for Santa Clara prunes 
tember 30/announced receipt of a cable- | (60-70’s) were $8.30 per 50 kilos ($7.53 
gram ‘from Pyke Johnson, Secretary of | per 400 pounds) in eases of 12% kilos | 
the American Automobile Chamber of | C. I. F. Bordeaux. This is a decrease 
Commerce and member of the American | of 50 cents per 50 kilos from the open- | 
| delegation to the recent International | ing prices of August 10. . 
| Road Congress in Italy, stating that road French merchants appear more 
| repairs begun in Central Europe will | terested in quotations on the larger | 
| open up many miles of motor roads for } American sizes such as 30-40 than the 
sourist travel. A statement by the De- other sizes, states Gonsul Memmineger. 


| Many Miles to Be Opened for 
Autoists, Depaf#tment of 
Commerce Is Told. | 


| cepted. 
| title, and parol evidence can not be heard 


in- | 


Contract. 

The Department of. Agriculture has 
made public summaries of two decisions 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, one 
in which the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
suit 
against a father and son for failure to 
1923 to- 
bacco crop, and the other holding that 
rents follow the deed in a tobacco ware- 
house sale case. 


Association won _ its 


The decisions, as synopsized and pub- 
lished by the Department, are as fol- 
lows: 

On June 22, 1926, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky decided the case of the 
Burley 


Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 


| Association v. Samptes et al, 284 S. W. 


1069. The association brought suit 
against the defendants, a father and son, 
for $250 damages for failure to deliver 
3,000 pounds of their 1923 crop of to- 
The trial court directed a verdict 
in favor of the defendants and the as- 
sociation appealed. ” 

The defendants claimed and testified 
that they dapivered all of the tobacco 
grown by them in 1923 to the association 
for marketing. The association, on the 
other hand, offered testimony indicating 
that the defendants had grown more 
tobaceq than they said they had grown. 

Estimates Are Upheld. 

In reversing the judgment of the trial 
court, and in stating that the question of 
whether the defendants had delivered all 
of the tobacco grown by them in 1923 to 
the association was a question for the 
jury, the court said gn part: 

“In support of the action of the trial 
court, it is insisted that no one of the 
witnesses measured the acreage or quan- 
tity.of tobacco, and. that their estimates, 
which are mere guess-work, are not suf- 


3 . oe P de | ficient to overcome the positive evidence 
| tion with a road administration similar 


of the Samples as to the amount of the 
tobacco actually raised and delivered to 
the association. 

“Manifestly, if the association were 
compelled to rely upon accurate meas- 
urements in order to make out a case 
of nondelivery, it would rarely be in 
a position to sustain its contracts. All 
that it can ordinarily do is to introduce 
witnesses who are experienced in the 
tobacco business, and in the habit of 
estimating the amount of acreage and 


| quantity of tobacco, coupled with other 
| circumstances tending to show that the 


poolers raised more \tobacco than they 
delivered to the association.” 


Rents Fellow Deed. 

On June 25, 1926, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky decided the case of 
the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association et al v. Ray et al, 285 S. 
W. 198. In this case it appeared that 
the dgfendants entefed into a written 
contract with the association, by which 
they contracted to sell it a tobacco 
warehouse. Pursuant to the contract the 
def@adants executed a deed to the as- 
sociation dated February 3, 1923, con- 
veying the property to it. 

On November 13, 1924, the associa- 
tion brought suit alleging that the de- 
fendants (“had collected without right 
and held the rents of the property 
amounting to $600 for the year 1923.” 


The defendants claimed that the con- | 


tract and deed “by mutual mistake failed 
to state the real contract between the 
parties; that it was agreed that posses- 
sion was not to be delivered to the plain- 
tiff until December 1, 1923, as the prop- 
erty was tken rented out up to that 
time; .that they were to have and re- 
tain for their own use the rentals up to 
that .time; and that these stipulations 
were by mutual mistake omitted from 
the contract and deed in drawing them.” 

There was a sharp conflict in the testi- 
mony offered by the association and by 
the defendants as to the understanding 
between the parties. The testimony of- 
fered by the association indicated that 
it knew that the warehouse was rented, 
but that there was no understanding 
that the defendants were to have the 


| rents therefrom for the year 1923.” 


The testimony offered by the defend- 
ants was directly contrary with respect 


| to who was to have the rents for the 


year 1923. The lower court dismissed 
the suit brought by the association for 
the recovery from the defendants of the 


| rents collected by them for the ware- 
| house for the year 1923, and Ahe asso- 


ciation appealed. 


Judgment Is Reversed. 
The Apellate Court reversed thé judg- 
ment of the lower court and held that 
judgment in favor of the association for 


| the rent from the warehouse from Febru- 


ary 3, 1923, the date of the deed, should 
have been entered by the lower court in 
its favor. In reaching this conclusion 
the court pointed out that, 

“The title passes upon the delivery 


| of the deed. | The property then vests in 


the grantee, and unless rents are reserved 
in the deed they vest in the grantee. If 
a lease of the land for a year could be 


| shown by parol and so,excepted out of 


the operation of the deet a lease for 10 
years or 100 years might be also so ex- 
The deed is written evidence of 


to, show that anything less than the full 
title passed.” 

In holding that the evidence offered 
by the defendants was not sufficient to 
establish fraud or mistake warranting a 
reformation of the deed, the court quoted 
the following rule: “Indeed in no case 
will a court decree an alteration in 
the terms of a duly executed written 
contrAct unless the proofs are full, clear 
and decisive. Mere preponderance of 


< 








evidence is not enough; the mistake must 
appear beyond reasonable controversy.” 
Gillispie v. Blanton, 214 Ky. 52, 282 S. 
W. 1063; Brothers v. Kirkpatrick, 214 
Ky. ——, 283 S. W. 424, and cases cited. 

The decision in this case is in har- 
mony with the general rile that ordi- 
narily a written contract or document 
covering a transaction between the par- 
ties thereto will be assumed to repre- 
sent the entire understanding and that 
oral testimony in conflict with the pro- 
visions in the contract or document will 
not ordinarily be allowed to upset the 
same. 


Chief Tells of Needs’ 
And Growing Tasks 


Of Forest Service 


Planting of 2,000,000 Aeres 
and Establishment of Bet- 
ter Camp Sites Urged 
on National Lands. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
risk. The year 1926 has been one of the 


the 


| West Coast of Mexico 





most serious fire years which the For- 
est Service ever experienced, because of | 
the drouth in many western states and 
the exceptional number of lightning fires 
in the northern Rocky Mountains and the 
northern Cascade Mountains. 

Our management of the grazing re- 
sources is based upon a determination of | 
the proper periods of use, the true graz- 
ing capacity of range units, the proper 
divisions of ranges into units of use and 
management, of kinds and classes of 
stock best adapted to given range 
ranges, and the,most effective methods 
of livestock management on the ranges. 
The national forests now afford summer 
pasturage for about 7,500,000 adult sheep 
and cattle, or about one-fourth of the 
livestock in the western states. 

Forage is one of the most important 
resources of the national forests and the 
service is seeking to have it utilized on 
a stable basis but wihin such restrictions 
as to prevent injury to reforestation or 
to watersheds from overgrazing. l 

We are gradually building improve- 
ments to protect and facilitate the use 
of forest ranges. These include division 
fences, to hold stock on allotted ranges, 
water developments to allow better dis- 





tribution of stock, and eradication of 
poisonous plants to make more ranges 
available. 

The program for land acquisition con- 
templates the purchase of the 6,000,000 
acres proposed when the Weeks Act was 
passed in 1911 for the protection of wa- 
tersheds for navigable streams in the 
Eastern States. About 2,500,000 acres 
have been bought to this date. Under 
the Clarke-McNary Act, there are 2,- 
500,000 acres that should be acquired in 
the Lake States of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and in the Southern pine 
cut-overs, 2,500,000 acres. 

Sanitation and fire protection facilities 
at national forest campgrounds are es- 
sential. There were many recreation 
visitors in the national forests during 
1925. This is a high type of public 
service. Promiscuous camping through- 
out national forests creates a_ serious 
fire risk. 

Concentration on unimproved camp- 
grounds is a menace to public health. 
Improved campgrounds is the logical and 
effective solution of this problem. There 
have been 599 of these camps improved 
so far, at a cost of $163,942. Every new 
road creates the need for additional im- 
preved campgrounds. 


Conference to Promote 


an 


Use of Superphosphate 


Superphosphate producers of Europe 
will meet in conference in London Oc- 
tober 5 and 6, C. Grant Isaacs, Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at London, has 
advised the Department of Commerce. 

A statement based on Mr. Isaacs’ re- 
port was,issued, the full text of which 
is as follows: 

An international conference of super- 
phosphate producers, including represen- 
tatives chiefly from the northwestern 
European countries, is to be held in Lon- 
don October 5 and 6 at the Hotel Cecil. 

In dddition to those countries which 
sent representatives to the Paris con- 
ference, Switzerland will be represented. 

Fertilizer trade circles in London re- 
port that the purpose of these confer- 
ences is to increase the demand for super- 
phosphates. The meetings are to give 
opportunity for an exchange of views 
and to promote friendly feeling through- 
out the various countries. 

No attempt has been made to form a 
control of prices, for such action would, 
in all probability, be difficult in view 
of the fluctuations of the franc in several 
of the countries consuming important 
quantities of superphosphates. Trade as- 
sociations and organizations within each 
country are concerning themselves with | 
considerable propaganda for encourag- 
ing the greater use by the farmer of 
water soluble phosphates. ‘ 

In general, the secretary of the Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., 
London, expressed the opinion that since | 
the war fertilizer manufacturers realized 
that their trade has been somewhat of 
a “disorganized house” and it is hoped 
that through these conferences good re- 
sults will be obtained through interna- 
tional cooperation. 


Cotton Industry in India 
Seeks Tariff Protection 





The/Department »z Commurce has just 
issued a statement on the world cotton 
goods market, reviewing the factors lead- 
ing to the demand by Indian cotton mill 
owners for tariff protection. This sub- 
ject is covered on the basis of a report 
received from Charles J. Piser, A merican 
Consul at Calcutta. It follows in full: 

The memorandum, submitted to tha 


Tue Unitep States DAILY. 


National 


Forests 


Mexieo Increases 
Vegetable Exports 
From West Coast 


Shipments to United States 
Quintupled in 5 Years, 
Says Department of 
Commerce. 


The Department of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 30 announced receipt of a report 
from C. A. Damm, American Consul at 
Nogales, Sonora, stating that there has 
been a five-fold increase during the last 
five years in exports of fresh vegetables 
from the West Coast of Mexico to the 
United States. This increase, the report 
shows, has-been progressive, both as to 
poundage and value. 

The full text of a statement issued by 
_ Department of Commerce on the 
basis of Consul Damm’s report follows: 

Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
to the United 
States have increased from 752 cars in 
the 1919-20 season to 3,944 cars in the 
1925-26 season. These exports amounted 
to 83,945,683 pounds, valued at $2,921,- 


pounds with a value of $2,407,534 in the 
1924-25 season, and 51,608,367 pounds 
worth $1,806,216 in the 1923-24 season. 
Industry Only 20 Years Old. 
The winter vegetable industry on the 
west coast of Mexico was started about 


| 20 years ago by a group of American 


growers with a view principally to ex- 
porting tomatoes to the United States. 
However, some native growers soon en- 
tered into the enterprise and other veg- 
etables were raised and exported.. The 
industry flourished because these veg- 
etables reachéd this country at a sea- 
son of the year when domestic fresh 
vegetables were not available and the 
market for the Mexican produce had a 
constant and rapid growth. 

The first attempt at growing veg- 


| etables for éxport in this regian in 


Mexico was made in the Fuerte River, 


| Valley, which section still produces about 


one-half of the total exports of those 
products. Vegetable growing now is a 
thriving industry from the Sonora River 
Valley to the Santiago River Valley, a 


| distance along the Gulf of California 


about 1,200 miles in length, with an area 
almost equal to that of the State of 
California and comprising the States of 
Sonora, Sinaloa and Nayarit. 

Bulk of Exports From Sinaloa. 

The bulk of the exports come from the 
state of Sinaloa as the state of Sonora 
has few fertile river valleys and is fre- 
quently visited by severe frosts, which 
restrict§the production of vegetables on 
a commercial scale. 

Because of the good returns obtained 
in the 1924-25 season, the area planted 
to fresh vegetables in the area under 
discussion during the fall of 1925 was 
much larger than that of the year be- 
fore; some estimated the increase at 50 
per cent. <A corresponding increase in 
shipments was expected but, the increase 
was only about 20 per cent, due to un- 
favorable weather conditions and plant 
diseases, which resulted in decreased 
shipments in April and May of 1926 
compared with shipments during the cor- 
responding months of 1925. 


German Mixture Claimed 
To Destroy Grain Pests 


A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from William T. Daugherty, Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, states that a 
German firm alleges it has developed a 
chemical preparation to combat grain 
pests that is more effective than carbon 
disulfide. 

_ Mr. Daugherty describes the prepara- 
tion in his report as follows in full text: 

The preparation is on the local market 
under the trade name, “Anticalandrin,” 
in two forms, A and B respectively. 
Anticalandrin A, selling locally at 1.50 
marks per kilo at the factory is used 
exclusively on grain. 

Its effectiveness is brought out only 
after infected grain is exposed to it in 
a closed space from 24 to 48 hours. It 
3s spread preferably with a spray. In 
employing it, the user must wear a gas 
mask on account of its strong narcotic 


| effect. 


This preparation, according to claims 
of its producers, has two advantages 
compared with carbon disulfide: It is 
not inflammable and its relatively high 
specific gravity favors a greater pene- 
tration. 

Anticalandrin B, selling at 1 mark per, 
kilo, is used exclusively to disinfect 
granaries, floors and walls, killing the 
hatch of grain pests. The product is 
apparently not very stable, for the maxi- 
mum results are not guaranteed unless 
used within two weeks from date of 
manufacture. 

For use, one part disinfectant is mixed, 
with three parts water, preferably warm. 


Indian Tariff Board by the Bombay Mill 
Owners’ Association in support of their 
demand for protection of the cotton in- 
dustry, states that the growth and de- 
velopment of the industry has been ham- 
pered by two factors: (1) The exchange 
and currency policies of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, particularly the closing of the 
mints, have resulted in an almost com- 
plete loss of the former important yarn’ 
trade with China; forcing mill owners to 
turn their attention to piece goods; (2) 
The expansion of the Japanese gpdustry 
has affected both the domestic anu for- 
eign trade of the Indian cotton mills, and 
Japanese competition is largely respon- 
sible for the present depression a the 
Indian cotton industry. 

Other factors which have adversely 
affected the Indian cotton industry are: 
Labor disputes, high wages, heavy taxes, 
higher insurance and interest charges, 
and High railway and steamer freight 
rates which hinder the expansion of the 


evnort. ‘trada. : 


* 


| 442 in the 1925-26 season; 68,549,286 ® 
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Importers Ordered 
To Stop Selling Lace 


From China as Irish 


Federal Trade Commission 
Declares Practice Unfair 
to Competitors and 
Ultimate Consumers. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
nounced on September 30 the issuance of 
an order requiring Nanyang Bros., Inc., 
of New York city, to “cease and desist” 
from selling lace imported from China 
under, the designation of Irish lace, The 
commission referred to this practice as 
deception to the ultimate consumer and 
characterized it as an unfair method of 
competition. The full text of the com- 
mission’s announcement follows: 

Nanyang Bros., Inc., of New York city, 
are required to discontinue certain busi- 


ness practices found by the Federal 
Trade Conimission to be unfair methods 
of competition. 

According to the findings, the respond- 
ent is an importer of lace made in China 
which it sells to manufacturers of gar- 


an- 


ments, to be used chiefly as trimming | 
ry women’s clothing, and designates it j 


| 


48 Irish lace. This deception, it was 
found, originated with the respondent 
and passed on to the manufacturers re- 
sulted in the finished garments being 
advertised as trimmed with Irish lace, 
and thereby deceived the ultimate pur- 
chaser into the belief that they were 
buying a product trimmed with lace 
made in Ireland. 

The findings further state that for 
many years lace made in Ireland has en- 
joyed a widespread popularity, demand 
and reputation among manufacturers, 
tradesmen and the consuming public in 
the United States, and brings a price 
considerably higher than lace made in 
China. The respondent’s misrepresenta- 
tion of its laces, the findings conclude, 
are to the injury and prejudice of the 
public and respondent’s competitors. 

The complete order reads as follows: 

“It is ordered that the respondent, 
Nanyang Bros., Inc., a corporation, its 
officers, agents, and employes cease and 
desist from selling or offering for sale 
in commerce among the several States 
of the United States, as Irish lace or 
as lace made in Ireland, lace made else- 
where than in Ireland, and from apply- 
ing to lace made elsewhere than in Ire- 
land, the word ‘Irish,’ or any other word 
suggestive of Ireland as the place of 
manufacture of such lace.” 


Philippines Granted 
Exemption on Rope 


The Department of the Treasury has 
just announced modification of a pre- 
vious ruling which prohibited entry of 
all rope labeled or described as Manila, 
which in fact is composed in part of 
some other fiber unless accurately de- 
scribed to show that fact, declaring the 
rule non-applicable to products of this 
‘spur[s] aurddiiyd ey} woay JayRaiRYyo 

The Treasury’s ruling, signed by Brig. 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Sec- 
retary, was based on an opinion by the 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

The President’s order of May 19, 
1926, promulgated in T. D. 41670, May 
21, 1926, prohibiting entry of all rope 
labeled or ‘described as Manila, which 
in fact is composed in part of other fiber 
or fibers unless accurately described to 
show that fact, is not applicable to ship- 
ments of rope from the Philippine 
Islands. 

In an opinion dated August 25, 1926, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury holds that 
rope of the character described in the 
President’s order of May 19, 1926, is 
not prohibited from entry into the 
United States when arriving from the 
Philippine Islands, whether of foreign 
manufacture or whether it is wholly or 
in part the growth, product or manu- 
facture of the said Islands. 

The Department concurs in the 
opinion of the Solicitor. Rope from the 
Philippine Islands should, therefore not 
be detained so far as T. D. 41670 is 
concerned. 


Cotton Mills in England 
To Operate on Part Time 


The Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, upon receipt of ad- 
vices of London stating that British 
spinners of American cotton have de- 
cided to operate their mills at one-third 
time beginning October 1, issued a state- 
ment September 30 which reads in full 
text as follows: 

The short-time committee of the Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociation recently recommended a mass 
meeting of British spinners of American 
cotton in Lancashire on September 28 
for the purpose of considering further 
curtailment in the section of the British 
cotton industry spinning American cot- 
ton on account of the high price of coal 
and the difficulty of arranging for cloth 





Shipping 


Tolls of Panama Canal 
Are Largest of Record 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that the Panama Canal tolls 
collected in the first eight months 
of this year were the largest in history, 
averaging $2,000,000 per month. : 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

During the eight months period from 
January 1 to August 31, 1926, the tolls 
collected from traffic through the Panama 
Canal aggregated ,-$16,007,661.86, or an 
average per month of more than two 
million dollars. These figures exceed re- 
ceipts for tolls for the same period dur- 
ing any pervious year. 

A comparison of receipts for the first 
eight months of each year from 1921 to 
1926, inclusive, is as follows: 1921, 
$7,394,514.67; 1922, $7,720,828.56; 1923, 
$14,681,858.46; 1924, $15,535,793.20; 
1925, $13,879,737.74; 1926, $16,007,661.86. 


Retail Sales Larger 
For August of 1926 
Than of Last Year 


Figures for Department 
Stores 6 to 10 Per Cent 
Higher Despite Sum- 

. mer Dullness. 


The Federal Reserve Board declared 
in a statement made public September 
30 that retail sales in August, while 
showing the usual midsummer dullness, 
averaged substantially larger than for 
August, 1925. Sales by department 
stores, the board said, ranged from 6 to 
10 per cent above those of August of 
last year, and among the chain enter- 


prises only music and candy stores failed | 


to show increases over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

Thus the retail trade, generally, con- 
tinued that increase over the same month 
last year that has characterized that 
phase of business throughout 1926. While 
there were exceptions, the board de- 
clared that this increase over iast year 
was common to nearly all lines of mer- 
chandise. 

Turnover Is Heavier. 

The board’s figures showed aiso that 
the turnover of stocks for the eight 
months ended August 31 had averaged 
2.15 times as compared with 2.1¢ times 
for the same period in 1925. 


Trade at retail stores in August 
showed the usual midsummer dullness, 
but sales continued as in earlier months 
of this year to be in larger volume than 
for the corresponding month of last year. 
Sales of department stores and mail or- 
der houses were 6 per cent and 10 per 
cent larger, respectively, than in Aug- 
ust a year ago, and sales were also 
larger for all reporting chain stores ex- 
cept music and candy chains, 

Department store sales exceeded those 


country except in the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral reserve district. The largest in- 
creases, amounting to more than 8 per 


cent, were in the Boston, New York, At- 


lanta, and Dallas Federal reserve dis- 
tricts. These sales were larger than in 
August of last yar for almost all lines 
of merchandise 
stores. Reports covering 45 separate de- 
partments for stores in seven Federal 
reserve districts indicate that sales were 
larger than last year in 37 departments 
and smaller in eight departments. 

The most substantial increases were in 
departments selling domestic goods, 
leather goods, ready-to-wear, furs, un- 
derwear, men’s and boys’ shoes, books, 
and stationery. Of the departments re- 
porting decreases the largest declines 
were for those selling woolen dress 
goods, women’s suits, and musical instru- 
ments and radios. 

Stocks Below Last Year. 

Stocks of merchandise held by depart- 
ment stores increased in August but the 
increase was less than that which usu- 


. ally oceurs in this month, and at the end 
; of the month inventories were slightly 


smaller than at the end of August a 
year ago, both for the country as a whole 
and for most Federal reserve districts. 
They were slightly larger, however, in 
the New York, Chicago, Richmond, and 
Dallas districts. . Reported figures for 
separate departments indicate that 
stocks were less than a year ago for 
29 departments and larger for 16 de- 
partments, 

Reductions were largest for depart- 
ments carrying woolen and cotton dress 
goods, women’s coats, suits, skirts, 
_— and blouses, and misses’ ready- 
to-wear, and increases were largest for 
departments carrying leather goods, 
negligees, aprons and house dresses, 
shoes, furniture and house furnishings. 

With sales of department stores 
larger than a year ago, and stocks 
smaller, the rate at which stocks were 
turned over was faster than in August, 
1925. For the eight months ending 
with August stocks were turned over 
2.15 times as compared with 2.10 times 
in 1925. 


August 





| the imports was only £5 4s. 


carried by department | 
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Stability Is Reported 


In Foreign Trading 
Of Irish Free State 


Commerce, Chiefly in Foods, 
Holds Steady at Rate of 
100,000,000 Pounds 


a Year. 

C. E. Lyon, Trade Commissioner at 
London, has just reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that a maintained 
volume of foreign trade amounting to 
more than 100,000,000 pounds Sterling 
attests the stability of the foreign trade 
of the Irish Free State. Mr. Lyon points 


out that foodstuffs comprise the most of | 


this trade. Following is the full text 
of a statement based on Mr. Lyon’s re- 
port, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce: 


One of the charactertistics of the for- 


eign trade of the Irish Free State is its 
stability over a considerable period of 
time. 

This is demonstrated by trade figures 
for yearly periods. Im all of the 12- 


| month periods ended in each month from 
| December, 1925, to July, 1926, the total 


imports into the Irish Free State have 
remained steady at approximately 60,- 
500,000 pounds with the exception of 


| May, June and July, when they increased 


by about 1,000,000 pounds. The same 


is true of exports, which at the end of | 
each of the 12-month periods mentioned | 


showed a total of 42,500,000 pounds, 
although decreasing in May, June and 
July to 41,500,000. pounds. 
Trade Mostly in Food. 

Another unique feature of ‘the Irish 
trade is that it consists very 
of foodstuffs of which both the @yield 
and the requirements are fairly constant. 
In the first half of 1926 nearly 80 per 
cent of the imports and exactly 90 per 
cent of the exports consisted of live 
animals and food and drink products. 
This situation is significant for the rea- 
son that the power of the population of 
the country to purchase commodities 
from abroad is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the success of the agricul- 
tural yields. With an important de- 
crease in the condition of Irish cattle, 
or with a poor butter and egg situation, 
goes a large part of the ability of the 
Irish producer to indulge in the acquisi- 
tion of foreign goods. 

A third factor of interest in the Irish 
trade is that many of the imports re- 
ceived in that country consist of com- 


| modities of which an exportable surplus 
The full text of the statement follows: | 


is produced at home. Trade figures for 
the first six months of 1926 show that, 
while 193,262 hundredweight of bacon 
were exported during that period, 213,- 
747 hundredweight were purchased from 
abroad. This is partly explained by the 
fact that the unit valye of the exports 
was £6 12s 7d, while the unit value of 
In the 
case of butter, however, the unit value 


| of the imports, which totaled 50,267 hun- 
| dredweight, exceeded that of the exports, 
| which amounted to 
in August, 1925pin all sections of the | 


133,999 hundred- 
weight. The same fact is true of the 
trade in margarine. 

Potato Imports Heavier. 

In the trade in oats, exports totaled 
227,120 hundredweight, with a unit 
value of 7s. 10d, while imports of oats 
amounted to 200,037 hundredweight, 
with a unit value of 10s. 9 d. Exports 
of potatoes totaled 242,865 hundred- 
weight with a unit value of 2s. 4d dur- 


ing the first half of this year as com- 
| pared with imports amounting to 370,- 


143 hundredweight whose unit value 
was 8 shillings. 

Since April, 1923, the Irish Free 
State has had it own status as a trad- 
ing country, from the standpoint of 
British foreign trade. That is, do- 
mestic trade between the North and 
South and cross-channel trade with the 
United Kingdom have now become 
“foreign trade.’ This makes United 
Kingdom foreign trade figures larger by 
the amount of the trade with the Free 
State. Of the 30,000,000 pounds of 
Free State imports during the first half 
of 1925, about 83 per cent came from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
against 78 per cent during the first 
half of 1926; of the exports, 97.4 per 
cent were to Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland in 1925, and 96.9 in 1926. 


Revenues Reduced 


For Cloth Sponging 


Decrease of 16.6 Per Cent in 
Receipts of Industry Re- 


The cloth sponging and refinishing 
business in the United States reported a 
decrease in total receipts for 1925, ac- 
cording to a report based on returns 
compiled by the Bureau of Census, 

The full text of the report is as fol- 
lows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 


at the biennial census of manufactures, 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and E 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney R, R. 


8 months 


Retail 


Statistics 


1925, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in sponging and refinishing cloth 
on contract reported receipts aggregat- 
ing $38,880,346, a decrease of 16.6 per 
cent as compared with 1923, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 

Many establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of clothing do their own 
sponging and refinishing, but the opera- 
tions of such establishments are not in- 
cluded in the sponging and refinishing 
industry. The value of products shown 
represents merely the amount received 
for work done. 

Of the 60 establishments reporting in 
1925, 38 were located in New York, 5 in 
Ohio, 5 in Pennsylvania, 4 in Maryland, 
4 in Massachusetts, and the remaining 4 
in three other States. In 1923 the in- 
dustry was represented by 65 establish- 
ments, the decrease to 60 being the net 
result of a loss of 9 establishments and 
a gain of 4. Of the 9 establishments 
lost to the industry, 8 had gone out of 
business prior to 1925 and 1 reported 
rubber goods as its products of chief 
value and was therefore transferred to 
the appropriate industry. 


Record Production 
In Manufacturing 





largely 


Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 


Department of Commerce 
Also Reports Unfilled Or- 
ders Were Larger Than 
in Preceding Month. 


commodity stocks anda unfilled orders for 
August was issued on September 30 by 
| the Department of Commerce. It shows 
that manufacturing during that month 
reached the highest point on record, 
with commodity stocks also higher and 
unfilled orders larger than in July. The 
following is the full text of the index: 

Production: Manufacturing output in 
August, after adjustment for differences 
in working time, reached the highest 
point on record. Standing at 36 per 
cent above the 1919 average, this index 
showed an increase of 7 per cent over the 
previous month and 12 per cent over the 
same month of last year. The output 
of raw materials was larger in August 
than in either the previous month or 
the same month of 1925, with all groups 
showing advances over July, except ani- 
mal marketings, and over a year ago, 
except forest products. 

Stocks: Commodity stocks, after ad- 
justment of seasonal 





variations, were 


higher at the end of August than at | 


the end of the preceding month or the 
same month of last year, the increase 
over both periods in the general 
dex being principally due to larger 
holdings of raw foodstuffs and other 
raw materials. 

Unfilled orders: Unfilled orders for 
manufactured commodities, principally 
iron an@ steel and building materials, 
were larger than at the end of the previ- 
ous month but smaller than a year ago. 


the decline from last year being due to 
forward business for building | 


smaller 
materials. 

The index numbers of the Department 
of Commerce are given below: 

PRODUCTION. 
(Index numbers: 1919= 
100) 

Raw Materials: 
Minerals 
Animal products 
Crops 

Forestry 
Manufacturing, 
total (adjusted) 
Total (unadjusted) .... 
Foodstuffs 

Textiles 

Iron and steel 

Other metals .:........ 
Lumber 

Leather 

Paper and printing .... 
Chemicals and oils ..,. 
Stone and clay products 
Tobacco 

Automobiles* 
Miscellaneous 


COMMODITY STOCKS 
Index numbers: 1919=100) 
equal 100) 
(unadjusted) 
Total 
Raw foodstuffs . = 
Raw materials for mfg.. . 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Mfg’d commodities. 
(Adjusted for scasonal 
element) 
Total 
Raw foodstuffs 
Raw materials for mfg. 
Manufactured foodstuffs 


1926 1925 
July Aug. Aug. 
346 6122. 116 
155 151 

Thi «6107 

115 106 

125 132 


Total... 


grand 
136 
136 
120 
97 
135 
176 
154 
89 
122 
178 
172 
132 
263 
156 


122 
122 
110 

91 
116 
186 
160 

90 
106 
171 
157 
120 
151 
118 


191 
90 
97 97 
171 


184 
310 
128 

86 
178 


158 
119 

78 
185 


120 
89 


UNFILLED ORDERS 
Total (1920—100) 
Tron and steel .... 36 
Building materials ... 99 
*Included in miscellaneous group. 


49 52 
36 
121 


Noted for August | 


The monthly index of production, | 


in- | 


(NOEX. 


NDEX 


Trade Practices 


Sugar Production 
And Immigration 
‘Linked in Australia 


Industry’s Supply of Labor 
Held Factor in Policy 
of Admitting 
Aliens. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced that the Australian sugar in- 
dustry and its relation to the country’s 
immigration policy are traced on a re- 
port received from R. L. Hankin, Consul 
at New Castle, New South Wales. 


based on the report follows: 


Although the Australian sugar indus- | 
try is of little importance to the world | 


at large, except that it eliminates that 
country as a buyer of foreign sugar, it 
is of considerable domestic importance. 
Because of the fact that the industry can 


factor of significance in the immigration 
policy of Australia and its operations are 
observed carefully as an indication of 
that policy upon Australian industry. 
Immigration Is Affected. 

It is believed in Australia that, so 
long as the sugar industry is able to 
operate with white labor, it is unlikely 
that any other primary or secondary 
industry will be able to exert sufficient 
pressure upon the Government to cause 
its immigration policy to be modified, the 
consul states. Furthermore the sugar 
industry has peopled the coastal area of 
the State of Queensland and has demon- 
strated the practicability of the settle- 
ment of the northern tropical portions of 
Australia by white people, and has en- 
couraged their living in those sections. 

It is estimated in Australia that ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons in that 
country depend directly or indirectly on 
the sugar industry for their living; that 
| Bundaberg and Cairns would be only one- 
; half their present size were it not for 
that industry and that Mackay and other 
cities in Queensland would be only small 
towns without its activities. 

Acres Under Cultivation. 

There are more than 6,000 sugar cane 
growers in Australia, with nearly 300,000 

-acres under cultivation. About 25,000 
men are engaged directly in the indus- 
try during the crudling season, and, while 
this figure appears of little importance 
in comparison with the personnel of some 
industries in this country, it is to be re- 
membered that the total population of 
Australia is only 6,000,000. 

About $30,000,000 are distributed an- 
nually as wages in the Australian sugar 
industry, which, it is estimated repre- 
sents a capital investment of about $75,- 

| 000,000, and produces a crop of raw 
sugar every year which is’' valued at 
about $50,000,000 and which is in excess 
of the annual consumption of the country. 





Die Manufacturers 
Accept Rules as to 
Simplified Practice 


Agreement Is Announced by 
Commerce Department 
Following Meeting 
of Group. 


The Department oi Commerce an- 
nounced on September 30 that punches 
and dies are the latest items to come un- 
der its simplified practice program. Fol- 
lowing a meeting of a group of represen- 
tative manufacturers to discuss the re- 
| duction in sizes and varieties of punches 
| and dies, the Simplified Practice Division 
| of the Department of Commerce issued a 
| Statement regarding the action taken, 
which reads in full: 

A group of representative manufac- 
turers of punches and dies, meeting un- 
der the joint auspices of the National 
Committee on Metals Utilization and the 
Division of “Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce took _ initial 
steps on September 29 toward the simpli- 
fication of their products. 

List of Sizes Reduced. 

Those present at the meeting, which 
was presided over by Edwin W. Ely, 
| were of the opinion that there was at 
present an over-diversity in the number 
of sizes and varieties of punches and 
dies, and that a reduced list would 
adequately serve all normal require- 
ments. Further, the conference was of 
the opinion that the regular procedure of 
the Department of Commerce would be 
helpful in securing the essential support 
and cooperation of all elements in the 
industry. 

With a view to framing a tentative 
Simplified Practice Recommendation to 
be presented to a general conference of 
manufacturers, distributors and users at 
some future time, the following were ap- 
pointed as a Simplified Practice Com- 
} mittee of the industry to make a survey 





The | 
full text of the department’s statement 


employ only white labor it constitutes a | 





of current practice, as a basis for a 
simplified list of sizes: 

H. C. Hungerford (chairman), Pratt 
and Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Joseph Bischoff, Cleveland Punch and 
Shear Works Co., Cleveland, O. 

G. W. Moreton, Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

F. E. Templeton, F. E. 
Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Letters from a number of manufac- 
turers who were unable to be present 
and communications from representative 
users were read for the guidance of the 
conference. These letters all expressed 
a desire to cooperate in the matter of 
supporting any constructive program 
which may be designed for the benefit 
of all concerned. 


Templeton 


Review of Shipping 
Decisions by Supreme 
Court Is Requested 


[Continued From Page 1.]} 
siderable class of litigation and are of 
such general importance as to require, 
in the opinion of the department, a re- 
view by the Supreme Court,” the state- 
ment said. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

More than a million dollars in value 
of property and a number of important 
questions relating to the carriage of 
cargo in vessels owned by the United 
States and operated by the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration are involved in cases pending 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
sought to be brought up on writs of cer- 
tiorari from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth Circuit. The petitions 
are filed by the Department of Justice 
at the request of the Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to review 
the decrees of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which affirmed the decrees of the 
District Court fer the Northern District 
of California. 

Cargo Entirely Lost. 

The vessel “West Aleta,” owned by 
and documented in the name of the 
United States, was placed upon the 
Pacific-European service at Seattle and 
San Francisco, and carried nonperish- 
able cargoes destined for Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and Cardiff. These cargoes 
consisted in part of barrels of wine, 
brandy and oil and they were shipped 
under bills of lading which contained a 
“liberty clause,” authorizing the vessel 
to touch at any port or ports in any 
rotation in the voyage to the destina- 
tions mentioned. The vessel sailed first 
for Hamburg and in February, 1920, she 
stranded off the coast of Holland and 
with her cargo became a total loss. One 
of the questions raised in the case is 
whether the routing to Hamburg as the 
first port of call was a deviation, and if 
this is conceded the owners and op- 
erators of the vessel are relieved from 
liability for resulting losses to the Car- 
diff and Rotterdam shipments. 

Seeks Uniform Ruling. 

There are questions in the case in- 
not only on the question of deviation in 
volved in the rulings of the courts below 
the route of the vessel, but, also, as to 
the responsibility of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion as an agency of the Government, al- 
though the vessel at the time was man- 
aged and operated by Williams, Dimond 
& Co.; if there is responsibility, also, the 
limitation period within which the claims 
must be prosecuted. These questions re- 
late to a very considerable class of litiga- 
tion and are of such general importance 
as to require, in the opinion of the de- 
partment, a review by the Supreme 
Court. It is also believed that the im- 
portance of securing a uniform ruling on 
the construction and application of this 
form of “liberty clause” on bills of lading 
is emphasized by the fact, that in this 
case, the loss of cargo exceeded more 
than $1,000.000 in value. 


the department’s 


To Be Suitable for Paving 
To Be Unsuitable for Paving 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
inereases as the spacing between 
bricks increases. 

It added: 

The use of exessive quantities of 
asphalt filler is a common and serious 
fault in construction, unnecessarily in- 
creasing the cost and resulting in a con- 
dition which impairs both the appearance 
and serviceability of the pavement. 

Earth Base May Be Used. 

Base construction of other than the 
rigid type may in many cases prove en- 
tirely satisfactory. Macadam bases and 
those constructed of certain types of na- 
tural earth appear to be suitable when 
the local conditions are such that these 
types of construction maintain their 
stability throughout the year. 

No difference in the base construction 
is necessary for the different thicknesses 
of brick. 

The bureau’s investigations included 
both the accelerated traffie tests at 
Arlington, Va., and field surveys of thin- 
brick pavements in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. 

The full text af the report of 
these tests will appear in the issue 

of October 2. 
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Monthly Fluctuation 
Is Noted in August 
Machinery Exports 


Decreased Shipments for 
Month Below Those of July 
or Corresponding Period 
in 1925. 


The wide monthly fluctuations in the 
export trade in industrial machinery {s 
evidenced by August figures just re- 
ported by the Industrial Machinery Di- 
visiow of the Department of Commerce. 

Its statement covering this trade dur- 
ing August and comparisons follows in 
full: 

Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States during August 
amounted to $11,820,610, as compared 
with $14,687,489 for the corresponding 
month of 1925 and $14,173,036 for July, 
1926. 

Although these figures indicate a de- 
creased exportation for August of this 
year it is to be remembered that the ex- 
port trade in industrial machinery is 
subject to wide monthly fluctuations: 
This fact is evidenced by review of the 
export totals during the past months of 
1926, which show that in January the 
exports amounted to $13,240,785; in 
February to $10,998,707; in March to 
$12,780,741; in April to $16,100,036; in 
May to $12,273,853; in June to $11,114,- 
816 and in July to $14,173,036. 

Exports of mining, oil-well and pump- 
ing machinery totaled $2,522,344 in Au- 
gust as compared with $2,209,965 in the 
same month of last year; shipments of 
metalworking machinery amounted to 
$1,626,899, as compared with $2,150,823 
in August, 1925; exports of power gen- 
erating machinery, except electric and 
automotive, amounted to $1,323,272 in 
the month under review, against $1,557,- 
620 in the comparative period of last 
year; construction machinery exports 
totaled $1,074,766 as compared with $1,- 
184,297 in August, 1925; foreign ship- 
ments of textile machinery amounted 
to $807,566 as compared with $1,415,599 
in the same month of last year and 
consignments of other industrial ma- 
chinery and parts aggregated $4,466,763 
as compared with a total of $6,189,185 
in August, 1925. 

Thus it is seen that August recorded 
an export decline in all machinery 
groups, with the exception of mining, 
oil-well and pumping equipment, which 
showed a substantial gain. The largest 
recession in exports was experienced in 
textile machinery, which fell off 43 per 
cent in August as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1925. The metal- 
working exports of these two months 
were constituted as follows: August, 
1926, power driven, $1,326,443; other, 
$299,456; August, 1925, power-driven 
$1,754,150; other $396,673. 


Market for Lumber 
Brisker in Germany 


Long Period of Dullness Ends 
as Building Activities 
Are Broadened. 


The Department of Commerce has 
been advised of increased activity ‘in 
the German lumber market in a report 
from Thomas H. Bevan, Consul at Ham- 
burg. A statement issued by the de- 
partment on the basis of Consul Bevan’s 
report follows in full: 

After a protracted period of dullness 
the German lumber market has become 
more active, due chiefly to brisker build- 
ing activities. 

The recent increase in the demand for 
lumber is due largely to the decision of 
a number of large manufacturers to 
build adequate quarters for their labor- 
ers. Hamburg importers and agents 
alike are of the opinion that the com- 
ing fall will witness a good demand for 
lumber on the part of the building in- 
dustry. 

Reports from the furniture making in- 
dustry are less favorable. It is said that 
a number of the large furniture manu- 
facturing plants are experiencing finan- 
cial difficulties, while a considerable num- 
ber have become bankrupt or been foreed 
to close down their plants. The piano 
making industry is reported to be still 
inactive. : 
* As a consequence of the inflation pe- 
riod, Hamburg firms imported twice as 
much lumber during the first half of 
1925 as during the same period of 1926. 
While there are no statistics available 
covering imports from the United States 
in 1925, the recently published figures 
show that during the first half of 1986 
Hamburg merchants imported about 20 
per cent of their lumber requirements 
from the United States. During the first 
half of 1926 Hamburg imports of com- 
mon and cabinet woods were 103,496 
metric tons, as compared to 205,862 tons 
for January-June, 1925. Imports from 
the United States during the 1926 half 
year were 20,355 metric tons, or 20 per 
cent of the total for the period, as above 
stated. 


August 
1926 1926 
9,614,224 8,132,577 


Southern Pacific Co., Pacific System. 
August 8 months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
18,931,096 12,937,038 98,174,957 91,559,272 
8,971,728 4,036,673 28,288,596 28,982,555 
19,717,784 18,564,066 138,940,417 183,359,972. 
2,524,692 2,248,703 20,643,000 19,346,555 
2,818,957 2,453,248 23,229,669 22,909,976 
6,034,738 6,237,694 45,848,949 48,542,923 
12,551,935 12,127,412 98,428,094 99,842,956 
7,165,849 6,456,654 40,512,323 33,517,116 
1,602,301 1,421,297 11,824,478 10,869,187 | 
5,560,452 5,018,787 29,151,188 22,686,051 
5,203,721 4,759,610 29,068,923 21,132,854 3 
8,791.24 8,718.10 8,759.17 8,721.88 — 
63.7 65.3 10.8 49 | 


ot 


8 months 

1926 1925 
62,609,620 58,755,673 
14,940,226 15,583,009 
84,883,622 80,277,257 
10,672,283 9,568,391 
18,619,661 18,662,909 
31,260,144 °%1,465,833 
65,180,922 64,204,414 
19,702,700 16,072,843 

4,696,380 4,283,218 
14,952,288 11,726,927 
11,577,922 8,818,525 | 


deliveries. The result of the meeting 
was that the overwhelming majority of 
the spinners favored closing the mills 
two weeks out of three, beginning the 
first of October, until further notice, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Tex- 
tile Division, from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner C, Grant Isaacs, London. Re- 
cently the industry has operated full 
time (48 hours) alternate weeks or at 
the rate of 24 hours per week. The 
reasons Officially given for further re- 
duction in operations are the restricted 
demand for yarns and cloth and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining coal. 


August 
1926 1925 
12,555,849 12,466,012 
2,494,552 2,641,967 
15,956,577 16,118,275 
2,599,801 2,598,724 
3,456,725 3,425,502 
5,430,427 5,341,882 
12,295,177 11,989,141 
8,661,400 4,129,137 
1,083,503 1,227,152 
2,578,225 2,899,727 
2,419,265 2,906,710 


8 months August 
1926 1925 1926 
94,516,467 90,172,834] 2,669,583 
19,304,704 19,311,097 883,763 
122,681,120 118,412,849} 8,263,096 
18,234,066 17,346,429 508,671 
27,547,393 25,664,944} 826,857 
43,452,344 42,468,556 173,801 
95,524,804 90,994,908} 2,273,508 
27,156,316 27,417,941 989,588 
8,323,742 8,654,938 237,840 
18,803,537 18,735,691; 751,254 
18,277,495 18,432,846; 750,952 


1926 

Freight revenue 10,946,003 
Passenger revenue 2,376,242 
Total incl. other revenue 14,660,136 
Maintenance of way.... 2,268,617 
Maintenance of equip’t.. 2,366,500 
Transportation expen’s, 4,459,516 
Total expen’s incl, other. 9,807,712 
Net after rents 4,860,424 
1,103,718 
3,755,064 
8,420,723 

9,404.21 

66.9 


1925 
11,081,126 
2,589,395 
15,063,989 
1,927,657 
2,564,150 
4,646,435 
9,905,421 
5,158,478 
1,107,143 
4,049,927 
3,670,352 
9,399.19 

65.8 


8 months 
1926 1925 
18,225,404 17,869,027 
3,047,922 3,222,320 
22,879,331 22,722,724 
2,483,860 2,269,891 
5,595,774 4,826,220 
5,890,102 5,962,945 
15,224,875 14,291,118 
7,654,456 8,431,606 
1,738,472 1,403,190 
5,906,214 7,029,772 
8,129,818 7,042,559 
1,799.31 1,799.31 
66.5 62.9 


1926 1925 

16,142,767 74,275,070 
16,188,546 16,582,560] 2,047,557 2,178,551 
102,717,550 100,954,369 | 12,640,848 11,076,479 
14,458,102 12,523,771) 1,448,938 1,874,891 
20,591,269 Sr ta63| 2,332,387  2)204,712 


1925 
2,598,612 
424,635 
3,201,511 
/ 342,372 
642,556 
732,395 
1,868,847 
1,332,664 
178,007 
1,154,002 
1,153.267 
1,799.31 
58.4 


85,002,520 35,919,953| 3,879,538 3,920,020 
75,505,867 76,235,816| 8,189,333 8,155,783 
27,211,688 24,718,553 | 4,451,515 2,920,696 
7,489,910 6,825,365} 587,786 579,977 
19,688,057 17,870,842] 3,857,297 > 579,977 
17,705,967 15,816,773| 3,359,884 1,954,223 
9,404.21 9,397.55] 7,563.59 7,561.14 7,563.51 7,572.81! 6,585.07 6,685.23 6,585.01 6,585.23/ 1,799.31 

73.5 75.5 64.8 13.6 76.8 80,0 | 7.4 74.4 79.9 76.8 69,7 


Other Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses will be found on pages 10an¢ 


Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net from railroad 

Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio bes 


’ 
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Machinery Index 


Weekly Index of Business Prepared by Department of Commerce 
Weekly Average, 1922 to 1924, 100% 1923 


Average Shipments 
Of Farm Machinery 


Increase in August 


Fisher’s Index, Weekly Average, 1923 and 1924, 100% 
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Exports During 8 Months 
of 1926 Are $10,000,000 
in Excess of Like Period 
During 1925. 


The Agricultural Implements Division 
of the Department of Commerce has re- 
ported that August exports of farm im- 
plements from the United States ex- | 
ceeded the average for the last five | 
years, and the total exports for the eight 
months of the calendar year. The re- | 
port follows in full: 

Although the exports of agricultural 
implements from the United States dur- | 
ing August of this year, which totaled 
$8,795,191, were nearly $3,000,000 less 
than those in August, 1925, they repre- 
sented an increase of almost $1,500,000 
over similar exports in July, and were 
much larger than the average shipments | 
for August during the past five years. 
Exports of such implements during the 
eight months ended in August of this | 

¢ Year amounted to $64,246,888, an increase | 
of approximately $10,000,000 over the | 
foreign shipments during the correspond- 
ing pior of last year. 

The decrease in exports in August, 
1926, as compared with the same month 
of last year is not surprising in view 
of the fact that foreign shipments in 
that month of 1925 amounted. to the ab- 
normally high figures of $11,416,795. 

Two factors contributed to this dis- 
crepancy between August of this year 
and the same month of 1925. Shipments 
of wheel tractors in August, 1925, | 
amounted to 9,191, valued at $5,254,161. 
Shipments in August, 1926, were large 
but amounted to only about one-third 
of the abnormal shipments of a year ago, 
or 3,018, valued at $1,859,519. 

The second factor was a continued 
decrease in exports of cultivative imple- 


| aul 
+ 
ments which has been in evidence 


through the year, and has become par- 


ticularly marked during the past few x - “eos 
months. Plows, for example, decreased | oY 
from 28,492, worth $800,416 in August, eat a ee 
1925, to 11,803 worth $267,443 in 
August, 1926. There were also de- | 
creases in exports of harrows, cultiva- 
tors, planters, and drills and seeders, 
all of which were relatively large, | 
amounting in most cases to more than | 
50 per cent. 


Export of Combines Increases. 


On the other hand, exports in August | 
of this year showed some very striking 
upward variations from those of a year 
ago. The most noteworthy of these oc- 
curred in combines (combined _har- 
vesters and threshers). Shipments of | 
combines in August, 1925, amounted to 
only 255, valued at $288,403, while 
those in August of this year amounted 
to 1,745, valued at $1,016,439. 

These latter shipments were dis- 

_ tributed among only five countries, 
Argentina taking more than three- | 
fourths of the total, or 1,545 valued at 
$841,514. Canada was the second 
largest purchaser of combines, taking | 
171, valued at $149,149. Other buy- 
ers were Chile, 26; Uruguay, 2; and 
British East Africa, 1 machine. In con- 
trast with the large increase in exports 
of combines, shipments of harvesters | 
und binders decreased from $644,857 
in August, 1925, to $565,817 in August, 

1926. 

Thresher shipments in August, 1926, | 
were more than double those in August, | 
1925, and amounted to 2,077, valued at 
$2,200,212. These were distributed 
among 9 countries, Argentina and 
Canada being, as in the case of com- 
bines, the first and second largest | 
buyer, respectively. 

Exports to Argentina 
worth $1,106,162 
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were 1,072, 
; those to Canada were | 
957, worth $1,050,059. It is note- 
worthy that the shipments to Argen- | 
tina alone were greater than the com- 
bined “cai to all countries in 
August, 1925 Thirty-three threshers 
were Txhorted to Uruguay, 5 to Chile, 
3 to Paraguay, 2 to New Zealand, and 
1 each to Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Canada Receives Tractors. 


One-half of the wheel tractors ex- 
ported during the month went toC anada, 
shipments to that country amounting 
to 977 tractors, valued at $900,550. Italy 
was the second largest purchaser with 
840 machines, valued at $263.040. Oth- 
ers whose purchases exceeded - $100,000 
were: Australia, 199, worth $116, 698; 
France, 209, worth $106,795; and Unit ed 
Kingdom, 236, worth $102,895. The 
small shipments to Argentina, which 
amounted to 25, valued at $26,613, are 
particularly striking. 

As stated above exports during the 
eight months ended August, 1926, were 
$10,000,000 greater than in the same 
period for 1925, and amounted to $64,- 
246,888. This total is greater than that 
for any full calendar year period except 
the years 191991919, 1920, and 1925, 
the total exports of implements for those 
years amounting to $69 000,000, $73,- 
000,000, $81,000,000 and $77,000, ;000, re- 
spectively, and inasmuch as there are 
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October-March, 1923-24, 3,857,251 pounds 
October-March, 1924-25, 3,110,812 pounds 
October-March, 1925-26, 1,859,724 pounds 

The figures indicate to what extent 
the exportations to the United States 
have declined. Stocks are now exhausted 
and no quotations are predicted for the 
new crop. Prices for the 1925 crop were 
from 50 to 75 per cent less than those 
received for the 1924 crop. In March, 
1926, the last quotation for the past 
shipping season was given as from $3.28 
to $3.64 per 100 pounds. 


larger than normal, states American 
Consul Géneral Homer M. Byington at 
Naples, Italy,e August 18, 1926. The 
acreage planted is estimated locally at 
from 3,500 to 3,750 acres. In the opin- 
ion of the trade, the yield will be in 
excess of 3,000,000 pounds and is said 
to be of good quality—white, firm and 
free from disease. 

Planting was done under ideal circum- 
stances; an abundance of rain nourished 
the garlic, permitting it to grow to good 
size. The product is_ being harvested 
and shipments will begin toward the end 
of September. The shipping season sex- 
tends from September until April, the 
peak being in January and February. 

Statistics are not available showing 
the exportation of garlic as separated 
from onions, but the total exports to 
the United States of onions and garlic 
for the past three years were as follows: 


still four months of the current calendar | Koetenay Power Company will spend 


. . e 
year to be reported on, the figures al- ! $1,000,000 on the construction of a steam | Garlic Crop in Italy 
ready available indicate a record-break- | plant on the Alberta side of the Alberta- | 
Larger Than Usual 


ing total for the full year. e British Columbia boundary at “Crow’s | 
Exports to This Nation Show 


Nest. The work will be started this fall. | 
The plant will utilize coal from the ad- | 

Steady Decline, However, 
Says Trade Report. 


$1,000, 000 en er Plant 
To Be Erected in Canada 


jacent mines in the Crow’s Nest Pass. 
This is an undertaking by the Canadian 
| Pacific Railway. 


Samuel C. Reat, American consul at | eek ee 
Middle Western Railroad 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada, in a brief re- 
yort just received by the Federal Power a eas 
: ee ee Ordered to Issue Securities | 


Commission, states that the East Koete- 
nay Power Company will begin this fall 
the erection of a $1,000,000 steam plant 
on the Alberta side, of the Alberta-Brit- | 
ish Columbia hen at Crow’s Nest, 
the project being a Canadian Pacific un- 
dertaking. The report, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

_Announcement is made that the East 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced receipt of advices from 
Naples stating that the garlic crop is j; 
above normal in that district, but ex- 
ports to the United States of garlic and 
onions are reduced. The full text of a 
statement issued by the department on 
the subject follows: 

The 1926 garlic crop in the Naples 
| district is reported as being slightly 


Extend Motor Truck Inquiry. 

The Interstate Cobmmerce Commission 
has extended until October 15 the time 
in which railroads may file their returns 
to the questionnnaire addressed to them 
by the commission in connection with its 
investigation of motor bus and truck 
transportation. 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & | 
Omaha Railway has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $410,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, to be sold at not 
less than 100,803. 











Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to IC. C. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
August 8 months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
15,374,887 11,939,618 94,186,948 85,127,920 
3,328,348 3,564,144 26,704,202 27,069,632 
20,050,893 16,754,594 130,864,344 122,202,783 
2,288,595 «© 2,459,744 19,233,800 19,007,332 
354,828 %3,146,481 24,834,396 26,277,516 
5,229,182 8,856,064 39,353,736 39,483,310 
11,308,791 11,080,187 88,924,296 90,307,721 
8,742,102 5,674,457 41,940,048 31,895,062 
1,976,195 1,307,669 11,496,547 9,234,647 
6,764,743 4,355,788 30,425,776 22,632,729 
6,486,677 4,291,257 30,128,937 22,266,383 
9,321.37 9,186.06 9,261.58 
56.4 65.1 68.0 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
August 8 months 

1926 1926 1925 
3,545,422 24,421,502 21,849,433 
453,220 2,749,625 3,019,591 
4,281,570 29,594,224 26,718,795 
538,585 3,294,773 3,244,473 
829,278 61,143,349 5,903,929 
1,282,823 10,039,521 9,615,827 
2,802,108 20,849,109 20,027,220 
1,479,462 8,745,115 6,691,575 
213,292 1,613,418 1,298,143 
1,265,573 7,123,005 5,381,037 
1,107,807 6,082,955 4,765,966 
2,243.57 2,248.41 2,263.68 
65.4 70.4 75.0 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas. 
August 8 months 
1926 1926 1925 
492,934 3,803,368 3,907,170 | 
62,355 468,250 563,187 | 
603,106 4,655,123 4,836,825 | 
183,588 1,424,706 1,220,462 
137,455 1,054,672 1,359,159 | 
240,080 1,959,422 1,986,920 | 
614,730 4,898,410 5,015, 304 | | 
*11,624 *248,287 *178,479 
$3,350 239,008 214,000 | 
*45,004 *483,317  *394,575 | 
11,856 *36,287 *14,289 
807.20 807.20 807.20 
101.0 105.2 103.7 
* Deficit. 
Other statistics of Railroad earnings 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
August 8 months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
4,268,362 4,454,980 33,678,705 38,444,917 
1,981,598 2,068,135 13,530,896 13,503,056 
7,065,439 7,342,081 53,612,549 53,425,013 
1,142,188 893,748 6,699,503 6,956,710 
1,209,124 1,282,697 9,823,368 10,772,075 | 
2,567,101 2,681,665 21,349,653 21,821,044 
5,247,394 » 5,180,206 40,569,762 42,158,712) 
1,818,045 2,161,875 13,042,787 1208301" 
261,877 2,001,565 2,104,632 | 
1,899,807 11,039,430 9,150,591 
1,624,423 8,853,698 1,236,986 
2,285.89 2236.34° 2,308.12) 
70.6 75.7 78.9 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
August 8 months 
1926 1925 1925 
817,822 1,234,191 9,901,558 | 
138,433 1,004,171 | 
1,445,187 11,534,456 | 
231,416 1,631,387 
296,644 2,507,787 | 
350,971 2,907,773 37 | 
1,010,127 8,079,678 | 
435,360 3,454,778 | 
62,199 430,990 | 
372,815 3,022,598 | 
327,412 31.462 
94 


2,440,938 
940.58 0. 58 


944,23 
69.9 68 70.0 | 


1926 
10,101,119 
950,570 
11,639,557 
1,750,049 
2,165,766 
2,976,770 
7,946,836 
3,692,721 
517, 711 
8,857 


1925, 
3,106'650 
523,224 
3,877,674 
448,006 
754,260 
1,236,057 
2,603,245 
1,274,429 
198,704 
1,075,583 
986,856 
2,263.48 
67.1 


Freight revenue...... 1 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip’t. 
Transportation expen’s. 
Total exp. incl. other.. 
Net from railroad.... 
ys dics orev g.mass 
Net after taxes be... 
Net after rents....... 
Aver. miles operated.. 
Operating ratio..... i 


613,770 
160,881 
146,587 
241,489 
598,448 
15,322 
26,750 
*11,516 
45,881 
607.20 
97.5 


010,836 
516,933 
71,687 
445,128 
385,468 
940.58 
66.2 


5,17 
2,5¢ 
2,169.32 


| 74.5 73.9 


and expenses will be found on Pages 9 and 11, 














9,185.17, 
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Tourist 


Statistics 


| France Calculates 


American Tourists 


Spent $226,160,000 


Department of Commerce 
Advised of Estimates for 
1925 by Office National 
du Tourisme. 


Commercial Attache Chester Lloyd 
Jones, at Paris, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that official French 
estimates place the expenditures by 
American tourists in France at around 
$225,000,000, 

The full text of a statement covering 
these advices, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, is as follows: 

Expenditures of Americans in France 
during 1925 are officially estimated by 
the French Office National du Tourisme 
(national tourist office) at 4,975,520,000 
francs, even with the franc reckoned at 
an average rate of 22 to the dollar in 
1925. The total arbitrated valte of vis- 
ible exports to the United States for 
the same year only reached 3,058,132,000 
francs. \ 

In other words, the expenditures by 
American tourists in France in | tha* 
year were more than one and a hal 
times as great as the entire value of 
French exports to the United States. 
The visible trade balance, which is 
usually the chief factor in the equation, 
therefore, assumes minor importance. 

How important tourist traffic, as a 
whole, is in the balance of payments of 
France it is not possible to determine 
with as great a degree of accuracy. Such 
information as has been obtained by the 
national tourist office from its various 
branches, is summarized below: 

United States.—Of the 318,000 Amer- 
icans who went to Europe in 1925, 220,- 
000 visited France and are estimated to 
have spent in the country $226,160,000, 
or 4,975,520,000 francs calculated at 22 
to the dollar. 

Great Britain—During 1925, 759,097 
persons left Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands for France. This 
figure includes those travelers going 
through France in transit; but at least 
62 per cent of these, according to the 
calculations of the French authorities, 
stayed a few days in the country. No 
estimate has been made of the amount 
of money expended by British travelers. 

Spain.—The tourist office assisted 28,- 
750 Spanish travelers entering France, 
who are estimated to have spent 172,- 
500,000 francs in the country. The num- 
ber of travelers crossing the Spanish 
border into France, of course, is much 
higher—according to the official statis- 
tics, which are as yet incomplete, 
685,148. 

Swiss Travelers More Numerous. 


Switzerland.—The figures for travel © 


from Switzerland into France are even 
less satisfactory, but show a marked in- 
crease in 1925 over 1924. The number 
of tickets delivered by the P. L. M. Rail- 
way agencies to travelers given assist- 
ance by the tourist office increased about 
80 per cent between the two years. The 
number of tourists of Swiss origin is 
steadily growing, in the opinion of the 
French authorities, and, moreover, the 
average length of their sojourn in the 
country is increasing. 

Other countires.—Statistics for the 
tourist trade with other countries show 
that in 1925 tickets were issued by the 
Dutch railways to 41,000 travelers to 
France, not including 1,268 collective 
tour tickets. The number purchasing 
transportation in the Brussels office of 
the French railways is not stated, but 
the amount paid for tickets increased 
about 80 per cent. No figures are avail- 
able for the tourist traffic between Ger- 
many and France. 


Output of Motor 
Vehicles Increased 


August Production Announced 
As 379,111 Passenger Cars; 
45,283, Trucks. 


The August production of motor vehi- 
cles in the United States, as reported to 
the Department of Commerce by auto- 
motive manufacturers and just an- 
nounced, totaled 424,394, of which 
379,111 were passenger cars and 45,283 
were trucks. This compares with 355,- 
455 passenger cars and trucks in July 
and 252,451 in August, 1925. 

The August passenger car production 
brought the total for the eight months 
of the calendar year to 2,765,349, as 
compared with 2,431,202 during the cor- 
responding eight months of 1925. The 
truck total was brought to 339,383, as 
compared with 305,503 for the first eight 
months of 1925. 

August production figures of Canadian 
factories were not available at the time 
the Department of Commerce made pub- 
lic the figures on production in the 
United States. The following table, 
based on figures received from 172 manu- 
facturers, 65 making passenger cars and 
124 making trucks, with 17 making both, 
was issued by the Department: 
Passenger Cars 

272,922 
319,763 
381,116 
383,907 
373,140 
339,547 
315,863 
379,411 


- 2,765,369 


Trucks 
29,763 
37,608 
44,848 
50,314 
47,838 
44,137 
39,592 
45,283 


January 
February 


August 


OEE css sces 


339,383 


» 


> 


4 
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Railroads 


Cost of Operating 
Omaha Departments 


Given as $6,326,295 


Total Expenses for 1925 Are 
Announced as $15,645,- 
911 and Revenues as 


$13,307,578. 


Announcement was made on Septem- 
ber 30 by the Department of Commerce 
that statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Census show the city govertiment of 
Omaha, Nebr., spent $6,326,295 for 
maintenance and operation of general 
departments in 1925 out of a total out- 
lay of $15,645,911 and received in 
revenues $13,307,578. Following is the 
full text of the department’s state- 
ment: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of 
of Omaha, Nebraska, for the 
year ending December 31, 1925. It 
should be noted that in order to put the 
city of Omaha on a basis comparable 
with those cities in which the schools 
and public utilities districts are a part 
of the city corporation, the figures here 
given included 98.8 per cent of the 
transaction of the Board of Education 
of Omaha for the fiscal year closing 
Jaly 31, 1925, and all the transactions of 
the public utilities district for the fiscal 
year closing Dec. 31, 1925, the per- 
centage in case of the schools being 
based on the ratio of the assessed valu- 
ation of the city to that of the school 
district. 

Expenditures: The payments 
maintenance and operation of the gen- 
eral departments of Omaha, Nebr., for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1925, amounted to $6,726,295, or 

$29.87 per capita. In 1924 the com- 
parative per capita for maintenance and 
operation of general departments was 
$39.16, and for 1917, $16.92. Pay- 
ments for the operation of public serv- 
ice enterprises (waterworks, gas-Sup- 
ply system, market, auditorium, coal 
yard, and ice plant) amounted to $2,- 

110,734; interest on debt, $1,821,891; 
and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, including those for public serv- 
ice enterprises, $5,387,491. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays includ- 
ings schools, and public utilities district, 
were $15,645,911. The total pay ments 
included for the schools amounted to 
$4,673,305. Of this amount $3,439,904 
represents the expenses for school main- 
tenance; $434,951, interest on debt; and 
$798,450, outlays. The total payments 
for the public utilities district amounted 
to $3,424,814, of which $3,056 repre- 
sents the expenses for maintenance, $2,- 
004,689, expenses of public service en- 
terprises, $551,146, interest, and $865,- 
923, outlays. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. ; 

Revenues: The tota] revenue receipts 
of Omaha for 1925, including schools, 
and public utilities district, were $13,- 
307,578, or $62.84 per capita. This was 
$3,049,158 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $2,- 
338,3333 less than the total payments 
including these for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- 

yeds of debt obligations. The revenue 

‘aipts included for the school district 
an. “nted to $4,009,643, and those for 
the public utilities district amounted to 
$3,814,754. Property taxes represented 
52.4 per cent of the total revenue for 
1925, 51.0 per cent for 1924, and 55.4 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property taxes collected was 
116.1 per cent from 1917 to 1924, and 
5.9 per cent from 1924 to 1925. The 
per capita property taxes were $32.91 
in 1925, $31.63 in 1924, and $16.68 in 
1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 27.6 
per cent of the total revenue for 1925, 
27.1 per cent for 1924, and 16.4 per cent 
for 1917. 

Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) of Omaha on December 31, 1925, 
was $32,021,040, or $151.21 per capita. 
Of the total net indebtedness $9,132,788 
was for the schools. In 1924 the per 
capita debt was $143.65, and in 1917, 


for 


& $102.21. 


The increase in net debt reported for 
1925 was due, principally, to bond issues 
for schools, sewers, and parks. 

Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies: 
For 1925 the assessed valuation of prop- 
perty in Omaha subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $339,- 
935,358. The levy for all purposes for 
1925 was $10,250,639, of which $4,062,227, 
or 39.6 per cent, was levied for the city 
corporation; $4,267,778, or 41.6 per cent, 
for the schools; $798,848, or 7.8 per cent, 
for the State; and $1,121,786, or 10.9 per 
cent, for the county. The per capita tax 
levy for the city, school, state, and 
county was $48.41. 





Michigan Central R. R. 


August 


fiscal ! 


| F oreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, September 30.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York today 
certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the following: 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

September 30, 1926. 
The Honorable, 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify to 
you that the buying rates in the New 
York market at noon today for cable 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 

Respectfully, 

Manager, Foreign Department. 


Ss. 


Country 


Transfers in N. Y. 


Value in U. 


Rate for cable 
Dollars. 


Noon buying 


Europe: 
Austria (Schilling) 
Belgium (Franc) 
Bulgaria (Lev) 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 
Denmark (Krone) 
England (Pound, Sterling) .... 
Finland (Markka) 
France (Franc) 
Germany (Reichsmark) 
Greece (Drachma) 
Holland (Guilder) 
Hungary (Pengo) 
Italy (Lira) 
Norway (Krone) 
Poland (Zloty) 
Portugal (Escudo) 
Rumania (Leu) 
Spain (Peseta) 
Sweden (Krona) 
Switzerland (Franc) 
Yugoslavia (Dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo Tael) 
China (Hankow Tael) 
China (Shanghai Tael) 
China (Tientsin Tael) 
China (Hongkong Dollar) 
China (Mexican Dollar) 
China (Tientsin or 
Dollar) 
China (Yuan Dollar) 
India (Rupee) 
Japan (Yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (Dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (Dollar) 
Cuba (Peso) 
Mexico (Peso) 
Newfoundland (Dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (Peso, Gold) 
Brazil (Milreis) 
Chile (Peso) 
Uruguay (Peso) 
(Monetary units in iin” 


Tax Board Will Hold 


Series of Hearings 


2 

The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, through its chairman, J. G. 
Korner, jr., announced on September 30 
that a series of circuit hearings will be 
conducted during part of October in 


various sections of the country. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Tax Appeals will 
preside at these hearings, which will be 
held in five cities. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Chairman Korner, of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, announces that a series of 
circuit hearings have ben arranged 
covering a portion of the month of Oc- 
tober. Commencing October 4 in the 
cities of Denver, Colo.; Council Bluffs, 
Towa; Little Rock, Ark.; and Saint Paul, 
Minn.; hearings will be held and will 
continue until the cases on the respec- 
tive calendars have ben disposed of. 
The members designated to conduct the 
hearings are as follows: 

J. B. Milliken, Little Rock, Ark. 

E. H. Van Fossan, Denver, Colo. 

William R. Green, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

C. M. Trammell, Saint Paul, Minn. 

The CNy of Shreveport, La., will 
also be visited on the oonclusion’ of the 
Little Rock hearings by Mr. Milliken. 


A. P. Thom Says Railways 
Back Parker Merger Bill 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
reached almost a maximum of efficiency 
in the movement of freight. 

“For instance, in the southwest the 
movement of the bumper grain crop ap- 
peared to be an insurmountable prob- 
lem, yet the advisory board for that re- 
gion unraveled the situation. The same 
was true when Florida was congested 
with freight movements.” 


005144 
1520 
-2674 
1933 
.017671 


Peiyang 


1.001286 
999531 
486833 
-998938 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Complaints 


Rulings 


Bills and Securities 
Holdings Increased 
By Reserve Banks 


Shrinkage Reported in Cost 
Reserves and Government 
Deposits for Week End- 
ing Sept. 29. 


21296 

The consolidated statement of con- 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks, on 
September 29, made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, September 30, 
shows increases for the week of $57,- 
100,000 in bill and securities holdings 
and $18,300,000 in member bank re- 
serve deposits, and decreases of $20,- 
400,000 in cash reserve and $15,900,000 
in Government deposits. 

Holdings of discounted bills were 
$55,000,000 and of acceptances pur- 
chased in open market $5,200,000 above 
quotas of the previous week, while Gov- 
ernment securities decline $3,100,000. 

Four Weeks’ Record. 

During the four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 29, bill and securities holdings 
of Federal Reserve Banks increased 
$95,000,000, member bank reserve de- 
posits by $25,000,000, Government de- 
posits by $27,000,000, and Federal Re- 
serve note circulation by $14,000,000, 
while cash reserves declined $29,- 
000,000. 

Discount holdings of the Chicago bank 
increased $23,700,000 during the week; 
of the Boston bank, $22,600,000; of the 
New York bank, $8,800,000, and of the 
San Francisco bank, $7,100,000. At the 
St. Louis and Kansas City reserve banks, 
discount holdings declined $5,400,000 and 
$5,000,000, respectively. 

Open market acceptance holdings in- 
creased $5,300,000 at the New York bank 
and $3,100,000 at the Boston bank, and 
declined $2,300,000 each at the Atlanta 
and Chicago banks. The system’s hold- 
ings of Treasury notes were $7,900,000 
below and of bonds and certificates $4,- 
800,000 above the totals for the previous 
weeks. 

Federal reserve note circulation 
changed relatively little during the week, 
the Cleveland bank reporting an _in- 
crease of $2,800,000, Atlanta a decrease 
of $2,300,000, and the remaining banks 
smaller changes. 

A summary of changes in the principal 
assets and liabilities of the reserve banks 
during the week and the year ending 
September 29, 1926, follows: 


Total reserves 
Gold reserves 

Total bills and securities 
Bills discounted, total 


Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations....... 


Other bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities, total 
Bonds . 


Total deposits 
Members’ reserve deposits 
Government deposits 





CHANGES 
in 


National Banks 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on September 29, were announced Sep- 
tember 30: 

Application to organize approved: The 
Oilfields Naional Bank of Brea, Cali- 
fornia; capital, $50,000; correspondent. 
A. H. Brown, Brea, California. 

Voluntary Liquidation: The National 
Bank’ of Gallatin Valley at Bozeman, 
Mont., $60,000; effective March 22, 1926; 
liquidation agent, Roy E. Martin, Boze- 
man, Mont.; absorbed by The Commer- 


cial National Bank of Bozeman, Mont., 
No. 4968, Gallatin Trust and Savings 
Bank of Bozeman and Security Bank and 
Trust Company of Bozeman, Mont. 


Profits Exceed Estimate 
For Norwegian Telegraph 


In 1925-26 the Norwegian Telegraph 
System had a profit of 6,200,000 crowns, 
or approximately 1,250,000 crowns more 
than estimated in the budget, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache H. 
Sorenson, at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Sorenson stated that receipts to- 
taled approximately 33,000,000 crowns, 
or about 250,000 crowns more than 
figured in the budget, while expenditures 


were about 26,800,000 crowns, or nearly 
1,000,000 crowns less than budgeted. 
The profit constitutes about 3.5 per cent 
of the total capital investment, he re- 
ported. 
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| 


| to complainant at Monroe, Mich., 


Banking 


DAILY STAT EMENT | 
Receipts and ———— 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, Sept. 28. 
(Made public Sept. 30.) | 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts.....-... 

Internal-revenue reecipts: 
Income tax....o.0-.-.. 
Miscel. int. rev 

Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,865,753.23 


3,819,169.46 
1,758,215.57 
887,612.06 
8,330,750. 32 
215,950.00 
424,453,969.32 


$433,000,669. 64 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.... 


$121,777.04 
514,074.23 
1,294,781.74 
18,672.14 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS... sos nimgdesss 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 


318,866.05 


43,066.00 
retirement 
10,498.01 


Investment of trust funds 201,360.69 


Total ord. expend...... 2,274,541.82 
Public debt expenditures 

chargeable against or- 

dinary receipts....... 
Other public debt ex- 

PENCICUPES......5 cesses, 
Balance today 


1,000,000.00 


$28,658.45 
428,897 ,469.37 


3,000, 669. 64 


Summary of I. C. C. | 
Rate Decisions | 


Commerce 
on September 


The Interstate Commis- 
sion made public, 30, 
cisions in rate cases by Division 3, Com- 
missioners Hall, Campbell and Cox, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 16866. Southern Mirror Company 

. Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
sided September 22, 1926. Rates on im- 
ported plate glass, in carloads. from New 
York harbor to High Point and Winston- 
Salem, N. C., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable maximum rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 17316. Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany v. New York Central Railroad 


de- 


Increase or Decrease During 
Week Year 
—$20,400,000 $71,700,000 
—$18,900,000 + $47,200,000 
+ $57,100,000 + $41,000,000 
+- $55,000,000 + $83,400,000 
+ $46,900,000 $49,200,000 

+ $8,100,000 + $34,200,000 

+ $5,200,000 + $7,300,060 
—$3,100,000 —$40,900,000 
+ $3,900,000 —$300,000,000 
—$7,900,000 —$129,900,000 
+ $9,000,000 + $89,300,000 

+ $400,000 + $31,400,000 
—$1,600,000 $62,400,000 
+ $18,300,000 + $88,900,000 
—$15,900,000 + $20,400,000 
Company. Decided September 22, 1926. 
Reconsignment charges assessed on ship- 


/ ments of various commodities consigned 


found 


applicable and reasonable. Complaint 


dismissed. 

Né. 17345. Woolen Mills v. 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
road Corporation et al. Decided Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. Rates charged on cot- 
ton, any quantity, from Geiger, Ala., to 
Rossville, Ga., found inapplicable. Re- 
fund of overcharges directed and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 17367. Texas Company v. 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
Company et al. Decided September 22, 
1926. Rates charged on petroleum prod- 
ucts, in carloads, shipped from Gates and 
Port Arthur, Tex., to Alamosa, Lead- 
ville, Monte Vista, and Salida, Colo., 
found inapplicable. Refund of over- 
charges directed and complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2683. Slag from Birmingham group 
points to Jacksonville, Fla., and beyond. 
Decided September 22, 1926. Proposed re- 
striction of application of rates on slag, in 
the Louisville & Nashville found not jus- 
tified. Proposed schedules ordered can- 
carloads, from Birmingham group points 
to Jacksonville, Fla., and beyond over 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 17164. Atmore Produce Company 
v. Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pen- 
sacola Railway et 2!. Decided Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

1. Minimum weight applied to ship- 
ments of new potatoes from points in 
Alabama and Florida on the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Rail- 
way to destinations in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan and other States between May 
20 and June 30, 1925, found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rates assailed on five carloads of 
potatoes from points in Florida on the 


Peerless 


Beau- 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1926. 


Foreign 


Exchange 


Defective Switch 
Held Responsible 
For Train Wreek 


I. C. C. Inspector Announces 
Report on Disaster on 
Long Island 
Railroad. 


According to a report made public 
on September 30 by W. P. Borland, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state 
tive condition of a switch is declared to 
have been the cause of a derailment of a 
passenger train on the Long Island Rail- 
road at Calverton, N. Y., on August 13, 
which resulted in the death of five pas- 


Commerce Commission, the defec- 


sengers and the injury of 21 passengers 
and seven employes. The 
investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in conjunction with a repre- 
sentative of the Public Service Commis- 
While the report held 
a section foreman primarily responsible, 


accident was 


sion of New York. 


it was stated that the existence of such 
“indicates laxness in the main- 
the 
of same.” 


conditions 


tenance of switches as well as in 


supervision and 


The 


inspection 
full text of the conclusions follows: 
Defective Switch. 

This accident was caused by the de- 
fective conditions of the west switch of 
the south siding at Calverton, for which 
Section Foreman Dinizo is primarily re- 
sponsible. 

It appeared that there had been no 
cotter pin, or nail in the hole through the 
end of the crank shaft for the purpose 
of preventing the nut from working off, 
and the great weight of evidence indi- 
cates that this is what happened, the nut 
fitting rather loosely and_ gradually 
working off as a result of the pounding 
effect of the connecting rod eye against 
the upper surface of the nut, due to vi- 
bration from passing trains coupled 
| with the tendency of the nut to work off 
when the switch was operated, 
being more or less downward pressure 
on the nut at all times. After the nut 
had worked off the bottom of the crank 
shaft, there was nothing to prevent the 
connecting rod from dropping off, thus 
leavink the switch points free to move at 
will. 

Switch Stand Old. 

As previously stated, this was a very 
old switch stand, and observations indi- 
cated that there were several similar 
stands in use on the main line of this 
railroad. 

In some cases nails were in use in- 
stead of cotter pins, while in several in- 
stances thefe was no nut at all, the con- 
necting rod being held in place only by 
a washer supported by a cotter pin; on 
one such stand the ends of the cotter 
pin had not been spread an there was 
nothing to prevent it from working out 
or from being pushed out easily by hand. 
The existence of such conditions indicates 
laxness in the maintenance of switches 
as well as in the supervision and inspec- 
tion of the same. Track Supervisor 
Steers said new nails were often used in 
place of cotter pins, and there is no par- 
ticular reason why he should not have 
known of the other conditions which were 
observed by the Commission’s inspectors. 
Immediate steps should be taken to cor- 
rect this situation. 


Service Hours Observed. 

Section Foreman Dinizo entered the 
service of this railroad as a 
laborer on August 1, 1913, was promoted 
to section leading laborer on March 16, 
1923, and made section foreman Jan- 
uary 1, 
nox does he understand English to any 
extent. Consequently, he was examined 
with difficulty, and even though he was 
reexamined through an interpreter his 


statements could not be accepted with | 
because of his | 


any degree of. certainty 
apparent lack of understanding of the 
questions asked. 


been on duty in violation of any of the 
provisions of the hours of service laws. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
To Extend in Colorado 


The Union Pacific 
thorized, September 30, by Division 4, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
construct a branch line of railroad in 
Larimer County, Colorado, extending 
from a connection with one of its ex- 
isting branch lines at Ripple in a gen- 
eral easterly direction of 2'2 miles. 


Railroad was au- 


destinations in Ohio found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 17097. E. C. Mayo et al v. South- 
ern Railway Company et al. Decided 
September 22, 1926. Rates charged on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from va- 
rious points in the Alabama coal fields 
to Columbus, Ga., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 


Andalusia, Flori ida & Gulf Railway to | Gisunissed. 


Monthly Ceatieiing a RP iteaad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to |. C. Cc 


8 months August 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 


8 months 


August 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
8 months 


August 


New York Central R. R. 
8 months 


there | 








: ) 
section 


1924; he can not read or write, | 
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None of the employes involved had 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed With I. C. C. 


The following 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion were made public by the commis- 
sion on September 30: ‘ 

No. 18723. Louis Cohen & Sons, But- 
tonwood, Pa., v. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
et al. Alleging unreasonable rate and 
asking reparation of $42.93 on one car- 
load of scrap iron from Drifton, Pa., to 
West Mahwah, N. J 

No. 18724. Summers Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. v. Canton 
Railroad et’ al. Alleging unreasonable 
rate on shipments of cocoa bean shells 
Pa., to Baltimore, Md. 
Traffic Associa- 


from Frankford, 

No. 18725, Ceramic 
tion, Trenton, N. J., v. 
Railroad et al. Alleging unreasonable 
rates on glass sand from points in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to Trenton, 
N. J. 

No. 18726. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway et al. Alleging 
unreasonable and discriminatory rates 
on shelled peanuts from points in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and Virginia to 
Kansas City, Mo., as compared with 
rates to Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, 
St. Paul, and Denver. Commission 
asked to establish reasonable rates for 
the future and to award reparation on 
past shipments. 

No. 18727. 
Minn., v. 
Railway et al. Alleging unreasonable 
rates and asking reparation of $493.44 
on carload shipments of grapes from 
various California points to Ely and Gil- 
bert, Minn. No. 18727, Sub No. 1. 
Rates on grapes from Glorietta, Calif., 
to Hibbing, Minn., asking reparation of 
$79.46. 

No. 
ton, 
et al. 
asking reparation of $7.83 
load of watermelons from Hagan, Ga., 
Lehighton, Pa. 

No. 18729. Domestic Milling Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., et al., v. Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad. Alleging over- 
charges on shipments of grain and grain 
products from points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and Iowa to Kansas City and Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

No. 18730. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of South Dakota 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Alleging unreasonable and 
discriminatory rates on grain and grain 
products (particularly coarse grains) 
from various points in South Dakota 
points in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
vada, California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Oregon, as compared with rates 
from Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Illinois, in violation of 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of interstate com- 
merce act and of Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Commission asked to prescribe reason- 
able rates. 

No. 18731. The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, Chicago, Ill., v. Pere 
Marquette Railway et al. Asking can- 
cellation of alleged undercharge of 
$2,883.66 which Pere Marquette is seek- 
ing to collect on shipments of talking 
machines. 

No. 18782. Andrews Bros., Detroit, 
Mich., and Pittsburgh, Pa., et al v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad et al. Alleging unrea- 
sonable rates and: asking reparation of 
$112.55 on shipments of strawberries 
from stations in Maryland and Delaware 
to Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. 

No. 18733. Brennan & Corrigan, Inc., 
Laredo, Tex., v. Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road et al. Alleging unreasonable rate 
and asking reparation of $377.28 on 
three carloads of rolling mill rolls from 
Joliet, I!l., to Laredo, Tex., for ultimate 
destination in Mexico City. 

No. 18734. Brennan & Corrigan, Inc., 
Laredo, Tex., v. Erie Railroad et al. 
Alleging unreasonable rate and asking 
reparation of $127.68 on carload of 
silico manganese and ferro manganese 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Laredo, 
for ultimate destination in Mexico 


Fena, Chisholm, 


John 


18728. George E. Freeby, Lehigh- 
Pa., v. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Alleging unreasonable rate and 
on one car- 
to 


Tex., 
City. 


Bondholders Seek Right 
To Acquire G. & F. R. R. 


R. Lancaster Williams, as chairman of 
the executive committee of the first 
mortgage bondholders’ committee of the 
Georgia & Florida Railway, has filed a 
application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad to acquire 
and operate lines formerly constituting 
the Georgia & Florida Railway, wiih 
a main line from Augusta, Ga., to Madi- 
son, Fla., to construct an extension from 
Augusta to Greenwood, S. C., and to ac- 
quire all the property of the Statesboro 
Northern Railway, the stock of which 
is now held by the receiver of 
Georgia & Florida. 

Authority is also asked to acquire the 
leasehold of the Statesboro Northern. 
The total mileage of the entire system 
will be approximately 500 miles. 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 
August 8 months 


rate complaints filed | 
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. } certain 
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Finance 


Netherlands Budget 
Prepared for 1927 
Lower Than in 1926 


Appropriations for Waters 
ways and National Debt 
Take Heaviest 
Reductions. 


Cabled advices to the Department of 
Howatt M. Mitchell, 
Commercial Attache at The Hague, state 
that the 1927 budget estimates of the 


| Netherlands is lower than the 1926 bud- 


While increases are estimated for 
ministries, decreases are pro- 


get. 


Following is the 
full text of a statement issued by the 
Department of Commerce on the basis 
of the report from Mr. Mitchell: 

The new Netherlands’ budget for 1927, 
which has just been presented, proposes 
an expenditure of 646,966,000 florins un- 
der the ordinary budget, and 55,098,000 
florins for the extraordinary budget. 
This is a noticeable decrease as com- 
pared with estimates for the 1926 bud- 
get, which were 691,369,000 florins and 
55,810,000 florins, respectively. 

Estimate of Receipts. 

The estimated receipts in the new 
budget are 611,808,000 florins, including 
extraordinary receipts of 7,906,000 flor- 
ins, as against estimates last year of 
840,483,000 florins, including 8,563,000 
florins of extraordinary receipts 

Ty is proposed to increase the appro- 
pridtion for the privy purse by 133,000 
florins, for the foreign office by 435,000 
florins, and for the Minister of Publie 
Works by 1,393,000 florins. Other in- 
creases are 2,890,000 florins for the Min- 
istry of Education; 411,000 florins for - 
the Treasury; 186,000 florins for the 


Ministry of the Interior and Agriculture; 
and 105,000 florins for the Ministry of 
Justice. 

The following decreases in appropria- 
tions are proposed; national debt, 3,353,- 
000 florins, Ministry of the Marine, 3,- 
119,000 florins; Ministry of Labor, Trade 
and Industry, 711,000 florins; Ministry 
of War, 182,000 florins; Ministry of the 
Colonies, 81,000 florins; and waterways, 
36,817,000 florins. 


Reduce House Taxes. 


Including profits from the national 
coal mines, government profits from the 
National Bank and interest on loans to 
the East Indies, which are not included 
in the budget figures, the estimated in- 
come in 1927 will exceed the 1926 in- 
come by 14,000,000 florins and will show 
a surplus over expenditures of 12,000,000 
florins. 

Of this surplus it is proposed to take 
approximately 4,000,000 florins, repre- 
senting 60 per cent of the receipts from 
the bicycle tax, for the road fund. The 
balance of the surplus will be used to 
reduce the inheritance and _ inhabited 
house taxes, which will be lowered by 
18,000,000 florins. The difference of 10,- 
000,000 florins will be obtained by the 
establishment of a new hotel guest tax. 

Although the proposed budget carries 
only a small reduction in direct taxa- 
tion, it is felt in the Netherlands that 
the government will be able to secure 
its passage with only minor changes. 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOAED OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck 4 Coach Manufacturing Co. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
Board of John R. Thompson Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord 4 Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of ‘ 
Peabody Coal Company 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
@ Katz Corporation 


ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 

business, originating and participating in 

high- -grade i investment issues and devotin 

special attention to first mortgage re all 
estate bonds. 


ll Influential 


America 
in 2000 
cities 
HE United States 


Daily is read in 2,000 
cities in every State in the 


1925 
5,320,826 
2.184,327 
8,227,350 
1,113,543 
1,288,206 
2,386,880 
5,138,402 
3,088,948 

550,739 
2,535,691 
2,453,023 

1,862.25 

62.5 


1926 
5,760,683 
2,074,870 
8,628,222 
1,208,954 
1,509,525 
2,516,015 
5,713,521 
2,914,701 

550,437 
2.363,053 
2,312,003 

1,871.32 
66.2 


1926 1925 1926 
43,573,555 40,469,644) 9,681,220 
14,449,453 18,740,430! 730,259 
64,129,812 59,843,401 | 10,739,796 
7,474,316 7,116,255) 1,569,407 
72,157,706 11,593,866} 1,818,571 
20,097,472 19,334,305| 2,528,747 
43,428,856 40,797,826| 6,187,752 
20,700,956 19,045,575! 4,552,044 
4,062,047 3,747,600| 1,000,000 
16,622,173 15,278,970 3,551,443 
15,105,008 15,228,527! 3,585,208 
1,871.82 1,862.25} 2,241.48 

67.7 68.2 57.6 


1925 
8,569,936 
771,440 
9,642,154 
1,354,543 
1,907,975 
2,360,856 
5,855,843 
3,786,311 
650,000 
3,135,766 
3,370,061 
2,241.48 
60.7° 


1926 1925 1926 
68,505,038 58,236,878 | 43,312,131 

5,121,526 5,338,418 | 13,528,574 
76,235,213 66,064,880 62,303,359 
10,519,529 9,070,586 | 7,738,308 
14,997,999 14,851,455 | 13,121,747 
19,429,495 18,871,042! 21,112,553 
46,202,945 44,340,746 45,032,409 
30,032,268 21,724,134 17,270,950 
6,575,000  4,900,000| 3,997,331 
23,448,142 16,820,962 | 13,245,199 
25,484,268 18,340,592 | 11.968,898 


1925 
40,842,879 
13,679,763 
59,457,093 

7,438,671 
12,902,114 
20,029,575 
43,241,449 
16,215,644 

3,610,720 
12,592,278 
11,513,332 


1926 1925 
320,356,195 299,371,487 
97,002,080 96,000,788 
458,350,151 434,437,096 
59,976,825 53.917,789 
107,054,588 106,605,867 | | 
167,685,426 160,883,020 | 10,634,557 
358,756,766 344,424,320 | 25,026,243 
99,593,385 90,012,776 | 10,219,431 
22,692,485 20,497,730) 2,: 183,558 
76,725,976 | 69,337,378 | 7,724,777 
“0, 66,396,440 59,898,782) 7,544,696 
2,241.48 2,240.71, 10,517.94 10,507.32 10,517.94 10,507.32 6,980.60 6,922.98 
60.6 67.1 72.3 72.7 78.3 79.3 71.0 71.8 
Other Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses will be found on pages 9and 10, 


1926 1925 
161,697,689 153,963,533 | 
66.936.104 64,539,112 
261,785,748 249,877,706 | 
34,045,154 32,802,027 | 
56,089,407 52,320,572 | 
87,799,912 87,789,862 | 
194,512,748 186,323,508 
67,273,000 63,554,198 
18,117,609 17,156,887 
49,056,721 46,250,803 
47,494,100 44,216,767 | 
6,930.60 6,922.98 
74.3 74.6 | 


1926 
2,768,230 
494,347 
3,507,236 
577,583 
472,928 
965,573 
2,246,360 
1,260,876 
246,043 
1,014,708 
902,928 
2,537.13 

64.0 


1926 
21,050,271 
9,754,410 
35,245,674 
5,468,540 
6,811,306 


1925 
20,996,988 
9,523,840 
34,531,193 
5,734,805 
6,820,330 
10,877,477 
24,793,116 
9,738,077 
2,249,355 
7,346,117 
7,275,875 


1925 1926 1925 

2,312,706 18,145,534 15,553,208 | 
530,522 3,046,581 3,261,945 | 

3,111,131 22,951,275 20,465,976 
904,965 4,204,366 4,109,555 
445,594 4,100,971 3,848,101 
929,531 6,841,248 6,541,123 

2,514,374 16,963,559 16,228,764 
596,757 5,987,716 4,237,212 | 
200,593 2,042,999 1,879,848 | 
396,161 3,943,329 2,355,991 | |||" 

| util 


United States, where it 
reaches the leaders in 
business, in finance, in 
education, in Government, 
in professions, in civic 
affairs—in short, the peo- 
ple who “have the say.’% 
The United States Daily 
therefore -offers adver- 
tisers this unusual oppor- 
tunity, a daily contact 
with a national audience 
of leaders. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip’t 
Transportation expen’s 
Total exp. incl. other.. 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated. . 
Operating ratio....... 


304,895 3,384,422 4,978,421 
2,444.34 2,519.71 2,431.25 
80.8 73.9 79.3 
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Bankruptcy 


‘Lumber Shipped 


To Former President of Bankrupt Concern 


Four Months’ Period Prior to Insolvency. 


In Bankruptcy Case | Decision Holds Collection by Trustee Cannot Go Back of 


| Failure of Farmer to Sched- 


ule Agreement Held Not 
to Be Illegal Con-—- 
cealment. 


- \ — 

IN THE MATTER OF CRISS SEIFFERT AND 
ESTELLA SEIFFERT, HIS WIFE, 
rupts; District Court, Mont. 
Failure of a bankrupt to schedule a 

contract involving tenancy of a farm, al- 

lowing the bankrupt alternative options 

as to whether he would take wages 01 

a part of the crops for his seffces, 

was held, in this case, not a conceal- 

ment of assets such to defeat the 
right to a discharge in bankruptcy, as 
the contract was unassignable and no 
recovery could be had under it at the 
wrme of filing the petition in bankruptcy 
and adjudication. 

Judge Charles N. Pray rendered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

Objections by the Moore Hardware 

and Implement Company, of Moore, in 
Fergus County, to the petition for dis- 
charge of above named debtors, were re- 
ferred to a special master, Ralph J. An- 
derson, Esq., of Lewistown, who after 
the taking of testimony made his find- 
ings and conclusions apparently from 
his own independent investigation of the 
law, as no briefs or memoranda of au- 
thorities for either side appear in the 
files. 


as 


Charge False Oath. 

Concealment of assets and false oath 
to the schedules are the two grounds 
upon which the opposition to discharge 
is based. The evidence offered before 
the special master related principally 
to a certain contract and property, ac- 
quired thereunder by the debtor, Criss 
Seiffert. The material facts follow. 

On the 26th day of March, 1924, deb- 
tors made affidavit that Schedule “B,” 
attached to petition, was a statement of 
all their estate—both rea! and personal. 
The petition and schedules were filed 
on the tenth day April,- 1924, and 
debtors were duly adjudicated as bank- 
rupts on April 12, 1924. 

On November 1, 1923, said Criss Seif- 
fert entered into an agreement with one 
Herbert Woodard, as second party and 
employer, providing that the former 
should take charge of, manage and su- 
perintend a certain farm for the period 
of two years from the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1923, which property employer, a 
banker, had acquired from bankrupts 


of 


BANK- | 


on account of their indebtedness to him, ' 


evidenced by their notes, secured by real 
estate and chattel mortgages. 

Second ‘patty agreed to furnish’ cer- 
tain livestock and implements for farm 
work. Employe was to conduct all farm- 
ing operations, care for ail property 
entrusted to him, and make certain re- 
pairs. The contract describes specifically 
and at length the particular duties to 
be performed by employe and in detail 
the manner of their performance, 
and the latter was to have in re- 
turn for his services, the right to 
occupy the premises as a home for 
himself and family the use of 
certain milk produced on the farm, 
certain livestock and poultry of his own, 
a garden of not to exceed one acre, 
and in addition thereto he was to re- 
ceive cither wages at the rate of $40 
per month, or at his option to be ex- 
ercised not later than ten days after 
threshing time, two-thirds of the grain 
2nd seed crops produced on the premises, 
and if he accepted the latter, certain re- 
imbursements were to be made to second 
party for cash expended by him under 
the terms of the contract. 

This contract was in full force at the 
there was then planted and growing on 
the premises pursuant the terms 
thereof, certain winter wheat, from 
which was harvested in the fall of 1924 
about 5,500 bushels. At threshing time 
debtor exercised his option to receive 
two-thirds of the grain and sold it for 
95 cents per bushel and retained the pro- 
ceeds of sale. 

This contract does 
time of bankrupts adjudication and 
the schedules whicn the basis of 
debtor’s adjudication in bankruptcy. The 
real question for 


to 


not appear among 


were 


determination seems 
to be, did debtor’s interest in the con- 
tract at the time of filing his petition 
amount to property such as should have 
been included in his schedules; was it 
susceptible of assignment and could the 
trustee in bankruptcy’ have performed 
the contract, and acquired property 
thereunder for distribution to creditors. 
If any wages were earned and payable 
at the time of adjudication, 
a@ part of the estate in banl 
wise a growing crop belongs 
rupt at the time 
estate and should have been 
(In re Driggs, 171 Fed. 
113 & 116; In re Barrow, 


Transfer Is Chief Issue. 

The principal test seems to be, whether 
the property in question prior the 
filing of the petition could by any means 
have been transferred’ to bankrupt, or 
whether it might have been levied upon 
and sold under judicial 
him. (B. A. 70a). 

As a general rule of law, either party 
to the tontract may make a valid 
signment of his rights under it, but a 
personal service contract might afford 
an exception to the rule. Do the teyms 
of the contract seem to require personal 
confidence and skill on the part the 
second party; he agreed “to take charge 
ef. manage and superintend,” for the 
first party, the operations of a farm, 
forth in the contract. The principal 
according to specific instructions — set 
Object of the bargain here was not alone 
for service but for care, 
management and superintendence, call- 
ing for the exercise of judgment and 
skill on the part of the employe, in 
whom the employer by the language of 
the contract expresses his confidence 

The next to 


they 
uptey; 
ng to bank 
of the 
scheduled. 
Ritts Tce g: 


98 Fed. 592.) 


would t 
wouid be a part 


to 


process against 


as- 


of 


personal 


anestion determine 


is | 


C. M. DRUMMOND, AS TRUSTEE IN BANK- 
RUPTCY OF DoBsoN & MONTGOMERY, 
INC. Ve & UD, 
MONTGOMERY; District Court, WEST- 
ERN, District, S. C. 

Dobson, the president of a lumber- 
dealing corporation, which he organized 
and to which he advanced cash and 
goods, finding that the venture was un- 
successful, transferred his stock to the 
secretary and treasurer without receiv- 
ing any cash payment thereon, and with- 


drew while the corporation owed him 
about $11,000. Then those left in active | 


management of the corporate business 


had carload lots of lumber transshipped, | 


as received from the wholesaler, to Dob- 
son to be credited on his account with 


the corporation. Some of these lumber 


in bankruptcy. 


erences within the bankruptey law. But 

not for the earlier shipments, since Dob- 

son committed no breach of duty to the 

corporation nor to other creditors. 
Five Charges in Bill. 

Judge H. H. Watkins rendered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

Plaintiff brings this bill against de- 
fendants as officers and directors of a 
bankrupt corporation and seeks an ac- 
counting and recovery: 

1. For voidable preferences -made 
within four months of adjudication; 

2. For voidable preferences made 
prior to the four months’ period, on the 
theory that defendants abused their 
fiduciary relation toward the corporation 
and its creditors; 

3. For balances due on book accounts; 

4. For certain items of corporate as- 





whether an action could have been 
maintained at the time of adjudication 
for the recovery of wages from the date 
of execution at the rate of $40 per 
month; wages in that amount were pro- 
vided in the contract for a period of two 
years but no reference is made to time 
of payment except that paragraphs six- 
teen and seventeen provide, “that em- 
ploye is to have the right at his option 
to take in lieu of the $40 per month 
salary hereinbefore referred to, two- 
thirds of the grain and seed crops pro- 
duced on the land, in either the years 
1924 or 1925, said grain or seed crops 


to be delivered to-the_employe at the | 


| 


machine. It is agreed, however, that 
if the employe elects to exercise this 
option, then he shall pay to the em- 
ployer all sums expended by the em- 
ployer in the purchase of seed or in 
the payment of labor, binder twine and 
threshing bills, together with 10 per 


Dosson AND T. E. | 


| against 


sets alleged to have been wrongfully 
converted by the defendants; and 
5. 


that defendants conspired to despoil the 
corporation. 

On a consideration of preliminary mo- 
tions by an opinion and order filed July 


| 12, 1925, I have held that this court has 


jurisdiction of the cause of action stated 
by the bill. 
No Defense Offéred. 
The defendant, Montgomery, filed no 
answer and has offered no defense. 
The case was referred to a Special 


Master who has taken testimony and has | 
To this | 


filed the same with his report. 
report, plaintiff has filed nine excep- 
tions and the defendant, Dobson, 15 ex- 


| ceptions, which have been argued before 
shipments occurred within four months | 


of the filing of the corporation’s petition 
As to these, the court | 
held, the trustees could recover as pref- 


me. As these exceptions put the entire 
case in issue, a statement of the facts 
is proper. 

On October 19, 1921, a charter was 
issued to Dobson & Montgomery, Inc., 


| with an authorized capital of $10,000, R. 


D. Dobson being president and T. E. 
Montgomery, secretary and 
These two were also the sole directors. | 
Dobson was already engaged in the lum- 
ber business at Greer, S. C., and the cor- 
poration was to do a similar business at 
Spartanburg, S. C. The corporate or- 
ganization was somewhat irregular, and 
no initial capital fund was created; but 
from time to time Dobson advanced cash 
and shipped lumber from his yards at 
Greer. In August, 1922, his account 
the corporation amounted to 


t around $11,000, and $8,100, or 81 shares 


| 


| 


| corporation paying the rent called for by 


t the expense of the corporation, and it | 


| was prepared which showed a surplus of | 


| debits 


| 


cent interest on such sums which have | 


been expended by said employer, 
from the date of said expending up to 
the time of their repayment to said em- 
ployer. It further understood and 
agreed that this option of the employer 
must be exercised not later than 10 
days after the completion of the thresh- 
ing of the grain. . 
is exercised by the employe, he must de- 
liver to the elevator the one-third of 


so 


is 


the grain and seed crops which remain | vice 


to the employer.” 


Time of Payment Doubtful. 


| 
| 
} 


; no 


| Dobson 


: 5 : | endorsement, 
. that if this option | 


It seems probable that if the parties 


intended that the salary was to be paid 
at the end 
would have stated in the contract, 
and furthermore, if such were the in- 
tention of the parties, in paragraphs 
above quoted there would have appeared 
a provision requiring employe, 


so 


of each month that they | 


| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 


if he | 


elected to take grain instead of salary, | 
to pay back the salary received by him 


or deduct it from proceeds of sales of 
grain, or 
manner. 
a matter of fact, any contention on the 
part of objectors as to whether any 
salary was paid or to be paid by the 
month or until the time arrived for ex- 
ercising the option; and this phase of 
the contract was not even alluded to by 
counsel for either side at the hearing 
before the special master. 


account for it in some definite | 
There does not seem to be, as | 


| 
| 
' 


In the absence of specific terms, the | 


only reasonable conclusion seems to be 
that a 


4 


settlement was to be made with | 


employe at the time the option was to } 


be acted upon, and that such settlement 
actually occurred in performance, show- 
ing the interpretation by the parties 
themselves. It appears from the 
money of bankrupt, page 17, transcript, 
wherein he stated that the threshing oc- 
curred in September, 1924, that at that 
time he decided to accept two-thirds of 


! 


testi- | 


the crop and pay the expenses agreed | 


upon instead of wages at the rate of $40 
per month. 

At the time of filing petition and ad- 
judication, the contract had not been 
performed so that apparently no recov- 
ery could have had thereon, 
could ussignment have been made. 
Therefore it does not appear that any 
good purpose would have been served 


been 


an 


had bankrupt listed this contract among | 


his assets, and consequently I am obliged 
to hold that the charges preferred 
against the bankrupt, Criss Seiffert, have 
not been sustained, and in the instance 
of Estella Seiffert, they have no appli- 
cation whatever. (4 Rem. 
1401; 5 C. J. 882; Edison v. Babka, 69 
N. W. 499; Fitch v. Brockman, 3 
345; In re Beahn, 212 Fed. 762; Bonnie 
78 S. W. 208; In re Ghazal, 
174 }ed. 809; Cohen et al. v. Bacharach, 
229 Fed. 385; Winslow v. Dundom, et 
al., 46 Mont. 71-82, 39 C. J. 145;° Waite 
v. Shoemaker & Co., 50 Mont. 264-276; 
In re Doherty, 135 Fed. 432.) 
Accordingly, the report of the special 
master i; approved and the petition for 
discharge of bankrupts is granted. 
September 2, 1926. 


Sees. 


v. Perry, 


nor | = ; a 
| yielded a net credit of $6,132.68 from 
| seven 


of its capital stock were issued to him. 
No other stock was ever issued although 
it was agreed that Montgomery was to 
have one or two shares for his services 
in helping to organize the corporation, 
and later a share was voted to C. B. 
Pitts, a subsequent secretary. 


Lumber Sheds Built. 

The lease to the Spartanburg lumber | 
yard was taken in the name of the indi- || 
viduals and so remained thereafter, the 


the lease.. Lumber sheds were built at 


has never received payment for the 
materials used. 
On December 


statement” of 


28, 1922, a “condition 
the corporate business 


$1,712.13. A note was appended to this | 
statement to the effect that it did not in- | 
clude. a balance still due on a Ford truck | 
and that it made’ no allowance for de- 
preciation. Needless to say, if these | 
had been entered, the “surplus” 


For point recovery against the de- 
| fendants on all these scores on the theory 





| States; 
| Claims, No, 68; involves the question as 


| having enlarged 
stalling machinery for war purposes at | 


| York, No. 332; 


treasurer. | 


|} Louisiana; 


| Section 





would have dwindled accordingly. De- 
preciation in sheds and_ receivables 
would have extinguished it. 


Dobson Withdrew. 

On January 23, 1923, Dobson with- | 
drew as president and director and | 
turned over his entire stockholdings to 
Montgomery. The latter, admittedly a | 
man of no financial responsibility, paid | 
cash but executed his note to 
in the sum of $8,100, without 
upon which the _ stock | 
was deposited as collateral. C. B. Pitts, 
the brother-in-law of Montgomery, 
was at this time elected director, 
president and secretary, and was 
instructed to issue to himself one share 
of stock. Montgomery became president 
and treasurer. Up to the time of this 
transaction, Dobson had _ visited the | 
Spartanburg yards several times a week, | 
kept certain books of the corporation | 
and its bank account at Greer, and in | 
his own words, “was actively engaged 
in that business.” On the date of this | 
transaction, the corporation was heavily 
indebted to Dobson. 

Contemporaneously with or imme- | 
diately after this transaction, the cor- 
poration began to ship lumber to Dobson | 
in reduction of his. account against it. 
The method followed was peculiar. The 
corporation would order in car load lots | 
from the dealers, who would ship to the 
corporation at Spartanburg and invoice 
the lumber to it, subject to credit for 
freight. Without consulting the dealers, 
the corporation would then cause these 
cars to be reconsigned to DBobson at 
Greer, who would credit the corpora- | 
tion’s account for the amount of the 
shipper’s invoice less freight from point 
of origin to Greer.- The credit thus 
given was, therefore, less than the cost | 
of the lumber to the corporation by the | 
amount of reconsignment charges and | 
freight from Spartanburg to Greer. 

Net Credit of $2,969.06. 

Four cars of lumber were so handled 
between January 23 and the end of the 
month, yielding the corporation a net 
credit of $2,969.06 on Dobson’s books, 


' after deducting freight. 


| 
| 


! 
| 


1395- | 


Cal. | 


| 


In February, eight more cars were 
similarly handled, yielding a net credit 
of $6,666.57, or a total net credit of 
$9,635.65 up to March 1, 1925. March | 


lumber, a 
All ship- | 


cars of reconsigned 
total to April 1 of $15,768.31. 


ments after February were made within | 


four months of adjudication, and 
April 1 Dobson’s account had 
slightly overpaid. 

This 


by 


reconsigning of lumber con- 


tained, however, until some time in May, | 


when a total of 23 cars of reconsigned 
lumber and one car made up in Spartan- 


burg had been so handled, totaling in | 


value $22,270.23, which, after deducting 
freight, yielded the corporation a net 


| credit of $18,779.27 on Dobson’s books. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


i 


An audit made after bankruptcy showed 


for this peirod amounted to $64,594.05 


so that Dobson received approximately | 


one-third of the lumber handled by the 
corporation during this period. 
To be continued in the 
October 2. 


issue 


0 f 


| Northern District of Ohio, No. 
; an attempt by the Government to have 
| declared illegal the sales plan used by 
| the defendants, as being a scheme to 


| of California, 


| the Fifth 


been | 


r 


Preferment 
Of Creditors 


| Appeals and Errors 


Listed for Decision 
By Supreme Court 


Cases Filde for Hearing Dur- 
ing October Term Involve 
Constitutignality of 
State Statutes. 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Arp GIVEN ON OFFICIAL; AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Prohibition 


| A ppellate Court Sustains Verdict of Guilt y 
For Using Mails in Scheme to Defraud 


Employe Who Had No Control Over Finances or Policy 
Held Not Rightly Convicted. 


| L. N. Ripenour, J. T. SEAVER, C .O. DuN- 


Appeals and writs of error which have | 


; been filed in the Supreme Court of the | 


United States for hearing during the Oc- | 


tober term, 1926, are as follows: 


on appeal from the 


Lop, W. N. WuHitNey, W. A. COWELL, 

AND H. G. OLNEY, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, 

v. UNITED STATES} DEFENDANT IN 

ERROR; Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 

Tuirp Circuit; No. 3400. 

A judgment of conviction by the Dis- 
trict Court, Western District, Pennsyl- 


vania, for using the mails to carry out | 
| poration 


a scheme and artifice to defraud which 


A | they had devised, and for conspiracy, in 
Jacob Reed’s Sons, Inc., v. The United | 


Court of | 


violation of Sections 215 and 37, Crimi- 


| nal Code, was sustained by the appellate 


to whether the plaintiff's losses, due to | 


their factory and 


the request of, but without contract with, 
the Depot Quartermaster, is such an 
agreement as to entitle plaintiff to relief 
under the Dent Act. ‘ 

The People of the State of New York 


ex Rel. George W. Bryant, v. Charles F. 
Zimmerman, Chief of Police of the City | 


of Buffalo, N. Y., and Frank W. Tyler, 


| Deputy Sheriff Wahl; in error from the 


Court of Appeals of the State of New 
involves the constitution- 
ality of the Walker Law, alleging that it 


liberty and property without due process 
of law. 

Doras Hebert, Alcee Benoit, John 
Miller, and Clobule Arabie v. State of 
in -error to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana, No. 
24 involves the question as to whether 
256, Judicial Code, vests ‘ex- 
clusive jurisdiction’ in . the Federal 
Courts over prohibition cases; also ques- 
tions as to whether a sentence imposed 
upon one without warrant of law con- 
stitutes due process of law. 

Questions Validity of Statute. 

Palmetto Fire Insurance Company v. 


| Harry L. Conn, as superintendent of in- 


surance of Ohio; on direct appeal from 
the United States District Court. South- 


| ern District of Ohio, Eastern Division, 


No. 255 involves the constitutionality 
of an Ohio statute. As to whether the 
State can revoke its license to a foreign 
fire insurance corporation on 


| ground that the company entered into 


a contract in Michigan, lawful there, 
under which the owners of certain prop- 
erty located in Ohio are insured 
against fire and theft. Ohio 
provide that such insurance must be 
written through an agent resident in 
Ohio and the policy must be counter- 
signed in that State. 

The United States: of America v. 
General Electric Company Westing- 
house Electric and Marufacturing Com- 
pany, and Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany; an appeal from _ the 
Court of the United States 
115; 


fix resale prices of lamps. 

Stella Van Oster v. the State of Kan- 
sas; in error to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Kansas, No. 303; chal- 
lenges the constitutionality of Kansas 
statutes declaring automobiles unlaw- 
fully transporting intoxicating liquor to 
be a nusiance subject to forfeiture, in- 


| cluding the forfeiture of the rights of 


an innocent owner, and innocent 


gagees and lien holders. 
Right to Zone Involved. 
Hector N. Zahn and A. W. Ross v. 
Board of Public Works of the City of 
Los Angeles, Charles H. Treat, Hugh 


mort- 


No. 
of 


the 


(No. 


196; questions 


constitutionality ordinances 


| 42666, 42668 and 46250) of the City of 
Los Angeles which ordinances divide the | 
of 
| company was organized in Pennsylvania, 
a Pennsylvania °* fiscal | 


city into zones, and restrict uses 
private property therein. 


The Barrett Company v. the United | 


States; on appeal from the Court 
Claims, No. 105; involves the determina- 
tion of what is just compensation to this 


| appellant upon the cancellation by the 
Navy of a contract for the production | 
of | 


xylol, canceled under Act of June 15, | former on a commission of 15 per cent. 


‘a | On October 1, 1921, the defendants or- | 
saic 


and delivery of 2,700,000 gallons 
1917, chap. 29, 40 Stat. 182, with the 
added claim to interest upon 
award as may be made by the court from 
the date of cancellation to the date of 
payment. 


in- | 


| artifice set out 








District | 
for the | 


Is | 





of 


| tors 
| McGuire and E. J. Delorey, etc.; in er- | 
ror to the Supreme Court of the State | 


Georgetown National Bank v. Ollie Mc- | 


Farland, Sheriff of Scott County, 


etc., et al.; in error to the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, No. 78; which calls 
for an interpretation of “other moneyed 


Ky,, | 
| the Fiscal Court of Scott County, Ky., 


capital” within the meaning of the con- | 


gressional restriction upon the authority 
of the States to tax the shares of na- 
tional banks provided by Section 5219, 


| U. S. Revised Statutes. 


Charles B. Berry v. James G. Hough- | sets and 


ton, as inspector of buildings for the 
City of Minneapolis; in error to 
sota, No. 232; raises the question of 
city zoning under the exercise of the 
police power, as being in conflict with 
and Fourteenth Amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Stipulations Against Statute. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company v. 
E. W. Porter and D. S. Weaver, in error 
to the Supreme Court of Arkansas, No. 


the | 
| Supreme Court of the State of Minne- 


| Kendig for 
2 } 
States mails to carry out a scheme and 


court in this case as to all the plaintiffs 


in error except H. G. Olney and as to | 
seven 


him the judgment was reversed. é 
The full text of the opinion follows: 


Before Buffington, Woolley and-Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 


Davis, Circuit 
defendants 
with Walter 


The above 
indicted 

se 
United 


Judge. 
named and 


tried 


were 
and 
the 


Temme 
having used 


artifice to defraud which they had de- 


' vised, and for conspiracy, in violation 
deprives the petitioner and others of life, | 


of sections 215 and 37 of the Federal 
Criminal Code. 
13 counts. The first 12 are for misuse 
of the the last 


spiracy to carry out the 


mails and is for con- 


scheme and 
in the other counts. 
At the trial, the judge directed the 


jury to return a verdict of “not guilty” 


| as to Walter Temme and the jury ac- 


quitted F. L. Kendig. The other six 


were found guilty and the judgment is | 


here on their writ of error. 


The story of the various activities 


| of the defendants is long, involved and 


confused, but in order to appreciate the 
ruling by the trial judge on technical 


| objections, it is necessary to give a short | 
account of their principal transactions. | 


Ridenour and Seaver with others organ- 


ized a corporation in 1920, known as 


th | the Continental Grocery Stores, Incor- | 
Sa porated, for the purpose of establish- | 


ing “a chain of stores in Ohio. 


When they attempted to sell the stock | Finally, the whole enterprise looked like 


of the company the Department of Se- 


statutes | CUurities of the State of Ohio required 
3 . e | 2 . - | 
| them to organize a fiscal company, for | oe 


the purpose of selling the stock of the 
Continental Grocery Stores, 


common stock. They organized the 
fiscal company which was known as the 
Continental Grocery Stores Company. 


Open Grocery Stores. 


They opened the first store in Cleve- | 


land, Ohio, on January 15, 1921. But 
prior to this time Ridenour and Seaver 
had decided to extend their system. 
They associated with themselves for this 


enterprise Dunlap, Whitney, Cowell andi | : 
| was to sell the stock of the former. 


Olney and early in January, 1921 or- 
ganized a corporation in the Common- 


| wealth of Pennsylvania, known as the 


Continental Grocery Stores of Pennsyl- 
vania, Incorporated. Ridenour was pres- 
ident, Whitney vice president, Seaver 
secretary, Cowell, assistant 
Dunlap treasurer, and Olney assistant 


i; to the president. 


The Pennsylvania Corporation was 


capitalized at $2,000,000 preferred stock | 
; to be sold to the public, and $2,000,000 | 


common stock issued to the incorpora- 
as promotion stock, but 
quently returned to the corporation tv 


be given in part as bonus on_the sale | 


of preferred stock of the Pennsylvania 
Company, one share of common for 
every two shares of preferred stock pur- 
chased. 


At about the same time this operating 


they organized 
company, called the Continental Grocery 


Company, Incorporated, to sell the stock | 


of the Pennsylvania operating company 


| which immediately entered into a con- | 


tract with the selling company whereby ' , . ; 
| tried upon charges not contained in the 


the latter was to sell the stock of the 
ganized another corporation, called the 
Continental 


the Ohio and 
companies. 


the Pennsylvania fiscal 


The fiscal company of Pennsylvania 
entered into an agreement with the new 


| fiscal company, the Continental Corpora- | 


tion, to sell the stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania operating company on a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. This agreement 
was to date back to the date of the 
agreement between the Pennsylvania fis- 
cal and operating companies. 
tinental Corporation was to have the as- 
assume the liabilities of the 
Pennsylvania fiscal company. The lia- 
bilities exceeded the assets by about 


+ $37,000. 


| erating 


Stock Sold By Installment. 
stock of the 
company 


The Pennsylvania 


was sold mostly on 


| the installment plan but the certificates 


of stock were not delivered by the Con- 


| tinental Corporation until the stock was 


107; involves the question as to whether | 


an interstate carrier may 
trary to the law of the state from which 
shipment made, but 
to Federal law. 


Lucy Fisher, et al., v. 


is 


homa Statute of 1925, regulating pro- 
blood Indian heirs, are 


they are void. 
Will Moore, Insurance Commissioner 


stipulate 
against liability for loss by fire, con- | ae te ft sy 
| Deposit Company of Maryland, Hartford 


in conformity | Accident and Indemnity Company, and | 


fully paid for. 


money received from the installment 


payments was kept by the Continental | 


Corporation. The defendants as officers 


| National Surety Company, No. 635; in- 


E. J. Crider, | 
| in error to the Supreme Court of Okla- | 
| homa, No. 110; involves the question as | 
> u | to whether the court rule or the Okla- | ment 
| that the corporation’s total purchases | hibition 
; cedure in the approval of deeds by full- | 
in conflict with | 
| the congressional acts and, if so, whether 
| a conviction for violation 
| of Industrial Relations Act of Kansas in | 
‘ of the State of Oregon v. Fidelity and | 


volves insurance contracts which have 
for their object the indemnifying of cars 
seized and confiscated by the govern- 
ment for violation of the National Pro- 
Act. 

August Dorchy v. The State of Kan- 
sas; in error to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Kansas, No. 119; involves 
of the Court 


starting a strike in a coal mine. 





L. | 


| Company 


The indictment contains | 





| $40,000. 


Incorpo- | 
rated, which was capitalized at $1,000,000 | 
8 per cent preferred stock and $1,000,000 | 


secretary, | 


subse- | 3 P 
' “certain amount of dirty work and sub- 


Corporation, whose object | 
| was to assume the fanctions of both 


The Con- | 


op- 





In the meantime, the | 


| other was intended. 
| of surprise; nor was there any intima- 


of the Pennsylvania operating company | 


delivered $1,000,000 worth of the com- 
mon stock of that company to them- 
officers of the Continental 
Corporation, and as such officers de- 
livered to themselves as officers of the 


selves as 


Pennsylvania Company $1,000,000 of the | 


common stock of the Continental Cor- 


which paid to them several 


dividends. 

In addition to the five companies which 
are mentioned above, the defendants or 
some of them organized two other com- 
panies, 
“Continental” companies: The 
Continental Grocery stores, Incorporated; 
Continental Stores Company; 
Continental Grocery Stores of Pennsyl- 
vania, Incorporated; Continental Grocery 


Grocery 


Company, Incorporated; The Continental | 


Corporation; The Continental Properties 
and_ the Chain 
Stores, Incorporated. 


Continental 


While these corporations were being | 


organized and while their stock was be- 
ing manipulated, the operating com- 


panies of Ohio and Pennsylvania were | 
; establishing stores here and there, mostly 


in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. For a 
while, particularly in Cleveland, the 
operation of the stores and the sale of 


| stock seem to have gone along success- 
The defendants received from the | 


fully. 
sale of stock of the Ohio operating com- 
pany about $700,000; from that of the 
Pennsylvania operating company about 
$800,000; from that of the Continental 
Company between $30,000 and $40,000; 


| from The Continental Corporation about | 
The gross receipts of the Con- 
| tinental Grocery Stores of Pennsylvania 


from January, 1921, to March, 


1925, 


|} amounted to more than $2,000,000. 


But as time went on, stores were es- 
tablished faster than sound 


became financially embarrassed. This 
alone or together with other causes led 


to the organization of corporations, to 
| questionable methods of stock manipula- 


tion and then to direct misrepresentation. 


an illegitimate business, a scheme to de- 
fraud in which the United States mails 
used in violation of section 
of the federal criminal code. 


Contract to Sell Stock. 


Whatever might have been the motives 
of the defendants in the beginning in es- 
tablishing a chain‘of stores, in organiz- 


| ing the various corporations and in sell- 


ing stock, in the end there can. be little | in the case has acquired the right to the 


; | use of the “Lopez” name merely 
even though their methods | 


doubt that their sole object was “to get 
the money,” 
were “disgustingly dishonest.” On May 
9, 1922, the operating company of Penn- 
sylvania entered into a contract with the 
Crager System, Inc., whereby the latter 


On its face, this contract purported to 
be a sale of a certain amount of com- 
mon stock, but in reality the salesmen 
of the Crager System simply became the 


| agents of the defendants for the sale of 
the stock of the Pennsylvania operating | 
| company. 


The Crager salesmen do not 
appear to have been overly scrupulous. 


Ridenhour, president of the Continental | 


Corporation, in writing to Olney, Nims 


Company, would be accomplished by a 


sequent grief” and urged that they as 
“principal executives in the fiscal end of 
the work must guard against the demor- 


alization from your observation of things ~| 


that are disgustingly dishonest. You 


must steel yourselves.to look upon this | 


as the price we are paying for an amount 

of money which is going to be of won- 

derful benefit to our stockholders.” 
There are 52 assignments of error, but 


few propositions: 
The first one is that the plaintiffs were 


indictment. By this they refer to the al- 
legation in the indictment that certain 


| transactions took place between two of 


the companies, which were named; when, 
in fact, they were between one of the 


other one which was not named. The 
defendants, with the possible excep- 
tion of Olney, organized, as above stated, 
seven “Continental” corporations. 

It was practically impossible to keep 
the names and corporate entities sepa- 
rate and distinct. The 
not do so. Money: was _kept by 
which belonged to another. The 
living entities were the defendants who 
used these seven “continental” creatures 
as tools with which to work out their 
schemes and artifices. The officers in all 
of them were practically the same. 


one 


| Whether or not a certain stated trans- 
| action was with one or another of these | 


corporations whose stock was being man- 
ipulated and whose _ accounts 
changed from corporation to corpora- 
tion is, under the facts of this particu- 
lar case, immaterial. 
Corporate Names Confuse. 
In executing these schemes and arti- 


fices, the defendants sometimes used this | 


tool and sometimes that one., It did not 


| make much difference which corporation 


they used, for their seven names were 
so nearly alike and their number 
great as to serve no purpose except to 
confuse. The defendants were not prej- 
udiced by the mention in one case of 
the name of one corporation when an- 
There was no plea 


tion that the defense 
different, had the corporation intended 
been mentioned. Consequently 
was no prejudice and no injury done. 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 2. 


would have been 


Use 
Of Mails 


Injunction Denied 
To Compel Grant 
Of Aleohol Permit 


Court Authorizes Renewal of 
Motion if Hearing on 
Final Decree Is 
Delayed. 


Lopez Cigars, INc., v. Davin H. BLair; 
District Court, EASTERN DISTRICT 





The result was a confusion of | 


215 | 


| tion of the application to be made. 


| other parties. 
| all of these have been compressed into a | 


defendants did | 


real, | 


were | 


PENNSYLVANIA; No. Eq. 3789. 
In this case an injunction was denied 


| by the court after reviewing refusal of 
| the commissioner to grant a permit to 


withdraw alcohol for cigar manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Sur motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion. Dickinson, J. 

It is true of this case, as of almost 
every one of like type, that it is pre- 


/ sented on a motion for a preliminary in- 


jungtion as precisely it would be on final 
decree. This suggests the practical wis- 
dom of hearing these cases on final de- 


| cree instead of on interlocutory motions. 


No Saving of Time. 
There is no saving of time by taking ® 
| the latter course, because what will sup- 
| port an interlocutory order will a for- 
tiori support a final decree, and ordi- 
narily the converse is equally true. Thg 
defendants, however, are unable to all 
cept the suggestion that the cause be 
heard as upon final decree, and in con- 
sequence we dispose of it as a motion 
for a preliminary injunction. 

We have said that no time is lost or 
gained by the kind of hearing held. 
When there is an exigency which calls 
for an immediate hearing, this, of course, 
would not be true, because a final hear- 
ing could not be held until answer filed. 

In this case an answer has been filed, 
so that the cause is not within the ex- 
ception to the rule. The grounds of this 





| exception supply us with a guide to the 


grant or refusal of a preliminary in- 


| Junction. 
business | 
judgment dictated and consequently they 


Here no real exigency exists. The 
plaintiff is without a permit until one is 
allowed. 

It, of course, wishes to secure one at 
the earliest possible date, but the delay 
caused by awaiting the setting down of 
the cause for final hearing does not 


; create a real exigency within the mean- 


ing -of the Equity Rules. This will 
| clearly appear by a fact outline recital. 
The name “Lopez” has been identified 
| with the tobacco industry for ‘many 
years. The adoption of it by the plaintiff 


| through the operation of the association 
| of ideas thus produces the impression 


of a prima facie right to a permit. 
The belief, or at least the suspicion of 


| the defendants, is that the real plaintiff 


for 
cover up purposes. However this may be 
as the cigar busfess has been carried on 
and may be carried on without an alcohol 
permit, tnis situation may be allowed to 
stand until the cause can be determined 
upon or after 4 full hearing. 

This conclusion renders is unnecessary 
and perhaps unwise to discuss the fact 
merits of the case. We may, however. 
outline what we understand to be the 
real contentions of the parties. 

The defendants caused an investiga- 
This 
resulted in two developments. One was 
to arouse a suspicion of the dealings of 


| other parties from whom the plaintiff 
and Seaver, said that they were all aware | 
that the sales by the men of the Crager | 


had been purchasing alcohol supplies. 
He was in consequence called upo 


| disclose the extent of his dealings 
| these third parties. The defendart4 


yer 
that he refused to make a frank dis- 


| closure, and the disclosure which he did 


make was at least, to some extent, dis-- 
ingenuous, misleading, and, to some ex- 
tent, false. 

The natural impulse of the defendants 
was to refuse his application because 
of his refusal to assist the defendants 
in their search for evidence against these 
Assuming that the obli- 
gation of good citizenship called upon 


| the plaintiff to thus aid the Prohibition 


authorities, we are unable to find that 
this failure of duty on the plaintiff’s 


| part would justify the defendants in re- 
| fusing a permit to the plaintiff to con- 


| duct a cigar business in the way in 


| which the law provided that it might 
| be conducted. 
corporations which was named and an- | 


The other feature developed was that 
the plaintiff had in the past secured 
supplies of alcohol far in excess of its 
demand for use in the tobacco trade 
conducted by the plaintiff, and that this 


| tobacco trade did not call for the use 


of that quantity of alcohol which it was 
proposing to withdraw. The law certainly 
does not require of an official to pass 
favorably upon an application of the 
good faith of which he is not convinced, 
and evidence which would support his 
unbelief certainly affords good standing 


| ground for a refusal of the permit. 


We were asked to withhold disposition 
of this motion until we could be sup- 
plied with definite information upon this 
point. This information has,been sub- 
mitted in the skeleton form, that the 
| plaintiff had purchased 9,125 pounds of 
tobacco from which 838,525 cigars were 
manufactured, and that it had used 2,600 
gallons of casing fluid in the manufac- 
ture of'the above product. 

To those familiar with the art these 
figures are doubtless significant, but to 





So | 


there | 


the uninformed mind they lead to no 
| definite conclusion beyond the general 
proposition that a bona fide manufae- 
turer of cigars has the right to a supply 
| of alcohol in stich volume as will answer 
to his manufacturing needs, and he does 
not lose this right because of his re- 
fusal to aid the Prohibition authorities 
in their quest for evidence against other 
permittees. 

The conclusion reached is the denial 
| of the motion for a preliminary injune- 
tion at this time, with leave to the 
plaintiff to renew the motion if there is 
| any undue delay in the cause being 
| heard on final decree, 





ALL STATEMg”’TS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AuTHoRITY ONLY 
AND W%a0UT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Division 
Of Claims 


Automatic Lighting 
From Pilot Burner 
Held No Invention 


Claim Rejected in Issue of 
Patent for Valve Fixture 


Device for Blow 
Torch. 


Ex PARTE WILLIAM A. PAINTER; DECI- 
SION, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent No. 1600993 was issued Sep- 
tember 28, 1926, to William A. Painter, 
for valve fixtures for blow torches. 
Claim 1 was rejected by the commis- 
sioner on May 28, 1926, on appeal from 
the Board of Examiners on applica- 
tion filed October 20, 1924, Serial No. 
744697. 

No Invention Found. 


Assistant Commissioner Moore ren- 
dered that decision, the full text of 
which follows: 


Eugene C. Wann for applicant. 


This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners in chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
the following claim: 


1. The combination with a valve de- 
vice, of a blow torch flexibly connected 
therewith, operating means for said valve 
device including a depressible rod moved 
downward by the weight of the torch 
when hung thereon to effect the closing 
of the valve device and returning up- 
ward to turn on the valve device on lift- 
ing the torch from said rod, and a pilot 
burner closely adjacent the torch when 
on the rod so that the torch may be 
lighted on being lifted from the rod. 


The references relied upon are: Thous- 
and, No. 1094761, April 28, 1914; Showell, 
et al, No. 122528, January 30, 1919 
(British). 

The appellant contends that the cited 
patents do not disclose a pilot burner 
“arranged closely adjacent the torch 
when on the rod for the lighting pur- 
pose, and such is the feature to which 
the appealed claim is addressed.” 


The appellant points out that in Thous- 
and no pilot burner is disclosed; and in 
the British patent “it is necessary to first 
lift the torch from the rod to turn on 
the flow of mixture of oxygen and acety- 
lene gas thereto, and then move the torch 
over to the burner i5.” 


Idea Found in Prior Art. 


The cooperative relation of the pilot 
burner to the main burner in the British 
patent is not clearly disclosed. It is 
common in the art, however, to arrange 
the pilot light closely adjacent the 
burner, whereby the burner is ignited the 
instant gas is supplied thereto, as shown 
by’ the patent to Gilman et al, No. 
1312441 and the British patent to Han- 
sen, No 14103 of 1916, to which atten- 
tion has been called by the examiner. 

It will be observed in connection with 
each of these patents that a movable 
burner is disclosed, together with a pilot 
light arranged closely adjacent thereto 
when the burner is moved from its in- 
operative position of rest, whereby the 
gas is ignited the instant that it is sup- 
plied to the burner. This being a com- 
mon characteristic in this art, clearly no 
invention was involved in providing 
Thousand’s burner with the usual pilot 
light in the usual position, or in arrang- 
ing the pilot light of the British patent 
so as to ignite the burner when the 
burner is moved from its position of 
rest. 

The decision of the examiners in chief 
is affirmed. 


Rejection Is Affirmed. 


Upon petition of the applicant for re- 
consideration, Assistant Commissioner 
Moore rendered on July 29, 1926, the fol- 
lowing decision: 

Eugene C. Wann for applicant. 

This is a petition for reconsideration 
in view of the citation of additional art 
in my decision of May 28, 1926. I have 
reconsidered the case in the light of ap- 
pellant’s argument, but I am still of the 
opinion that the appealed claim is devoid 
of patentability. 

In my decision I stated that the Brit- 
ish patent to Showell et al did not clearly 
dis¢lose the cooperative relation of the 
pilot burner to the main burner whereby 
the main burner would be automatically 
lighted when moved from its position of 
rest, but that such cooperative relation 
of these elements was shown in the 
newly cited art, and that no invention 
was involved in providing Thousand’s 
burner with the usual pilot light in the 
usual position or in arranging the pilot 
light of the British patent so as to ignite 
the main burner when moved from its 
position of rest. 

Prior Art Shown. 

In the Showell et al patent it is stated 
that the “jet or burner” is at or near 
the mouth of the oxy-acetylene burner or 
situated on the upper compartment of 
the chamber or other part of the appli- 
ance.” 

The statement that the jet is at or 
near the mouth of the oxy-acetylene 
burner, is regarded as a reasonably cer- 
tain disclosure of such relationship be- 
tween the two burners as to. result in 
the automatic ignition of the oxy-acety- 
lene burner when moved from its posi- 
tion of rest, and the only purpose in 
citing the new references was to show 
with absolute certainty that such rela- 
tionship of the main and ignition burners 
was within the prior art. 

My decision of May 28, 1926, is hereby 
confirmed and made final. 


The United States Daily in the 
issue of October 4 will print the 
full text of the order of Judge 
Wilkerson of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois, 
setting November 22, 1926 as the 
date for the foreclosure sale of the 
property of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul Railway Company. 


Patents 


Patent Suits Filed 


{ NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1018502, Just & Hanaman, manufac- 
ture of incandescent electric lamp, 
1082938, W. D. Coolidge, Tungsten and 
method of making same for use as fila- 
ments of incandescent electric lamps, 
etc., suit filed April 5, 1924, D. C., S. D., | 
N. Y., Doc. E 29-67, General Electric 
Co. v. Peerless Light Co. Consent de- 
cree, sustaining patents and granting 
injunction (notice dated July 16, 1926). 
Same, suit filed July 29, 1926, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 2713, General Electric Co. 
v. L. & B. Mfg. Co., et al. Same, suit 
filed July 15, 1926, D. C., N. D., Ill. (E. 
Div.), Doc. 6153, General Electric Co. | 
v. B. Zucker, et al. 


1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter fill- 
ing machine, Contrado, Swanson & 
Schwartz, Mattress filling machine, suits 
filed July 24, 1926, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
2705, Triangle Kajok Machine Corp. v. 
Gerson Bedding Co.; Doc. E 2706, Tri- 
angle Kapok Machine Corp. v. Enter- 
prise Upholstery Co.; Doc. E 2707, Tri- 
angle Kapok Machine Corp. v. West End 
Mattress Co.; Doc. E 2708, Triangle 
Kapok Machine Corp. v. Springfield Mat- 
tress Co.; Doc. E 2709, Triangle Kapok 
Machine Corp. v. American Leather Cloth 
Co.; Doe. E. 2810, Triangle Kapok Ma- | 
chine Corp. v. P. Donadio. Same suit 
filed August 5, 1926, D. C., E. D. Mich. 
(S. Div.), 1647, Triangle Kapok Machine 
Corp. v. S. Brown, et al. (Brown Bed- | 
ding Co.) 


1050441, R. A. Fessenden, Electric sig- 
naling apparatus, 1050728, Same, Method 
of signaling, 1113149, E. H. Armstrong, 
Wireless receiving system, suit filed 
March 22, 1925, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 
810-D, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., et al. v. C. A. Branston, Inc. Decree 
of infringement, injunction granted (no- 
tice dates July 22, 1925.) 

1050728. (See 1050441.) 

1064850, D. W. Norrow, Reinforced 
concrete construction, appeal filed June 
9, 1925, C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 3364, D. 
W. Norrow v. C. E. Oelschlager. Order 
affirming decree of lower court (notice 
dated July 22, 1926.) 

1075346, G. T. Flick, hosiery finishing 
board, 1218520; J. H. Brine, hosiery fin- 
ishing apparatus, 1268066; J. G. Prosser, 
same, appeal filed June 27, 1925, C. C. | 
A. (8d Cir.), Doc. 3376; Paramount Tex- 
tile Machinery Co., v. F. E. Snyder, et al. 
Order affirming decree of lower court 
(notice dated July 22, 1926). 

1082933. (See 1018502). 

1089829, A. S. Fridolph, hair fastener, 
1456793; same, spring clasp, suit filed 
July 24, 1926; D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2712, 
De-Lite-Us Spring Clasp Corp. v. Fos- 
ter-Grant Co., Inc. 

1104652, H. Gehnrich, portable oven, 
suit filed July 22, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doe. 1972, Gehnrich Indirect 
Heat Oven Co. v. The Swartwout Co. 

1113149. (See 1050441). 

1168627, M. S. Goldsmith, concrete 
floor construction, suit filed August 3, 
1926, D. C., S. D. Ohio (W. Div. f§ Doc. 
E 425, The Goldsmith Metal Lath Co. 
v. Truscon Steel Co. 

1171441, H. C. Innes, rail filler, suit 
filed July 22, 1926, D. C., N. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 858, The P. Carey Mfg. Co. v. H. 
Dumary, et al. 

1218520. (See 1075346). 

1268066. (See 1075346). 

1277681, A. L. W. Begg, system of 
locomotion, suit filed July 22, 1926, D. 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 38-10, A. L. W. 
Begg v. Interborough Transit Co. 

1292948. (See 1031864). 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734; same, lubricating 
means, suit filed July 15, 1926, D. C., 
S. D. Iowa (Davenport Div.), Doc. 4085, 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. A. Paysen. 

1307734. (See 1307733). 

1307734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, suit filed July 9, 1926, D. C. 
Minn. (5th Div.), Doc. E 206, The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co. v. Marshall-Wells Co. 

1322975, A. A. Towers, Automobile 
side and door curtain, suit filed Aug. 5, 
1926, D. C., S. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 
454, The Ohio Stamping & Engineering 
Co., et al v. The Ford Motor Co., et al. 

1326908, S. H. Boylan, Classifier, ap- 
peal filed July 19, 1926, C. C. A. (8th 
Cir., St. Louis), Doc. 7538, C. E. Wood 
v. S. H. Boylan, et al. 

1329656, A. H. Fargo, Insulator, 1429- 
369, W. M. Parker, Attaching device, 
suit filed April 13, 1925, D. C. N. D. 
Ohio (W. Div.), Doc E 524, Porcelain 
Appliance Corp. v. Carey, Ohio Porcelain 
Co. Patent 1329656 held invalid, 1429- 
369 held invalid and not infringed; bill 
dismissed (notice dated July 28, 1926). 
(United States Daily, Index Page 2170). 

1330542, H. W. Kulp, Valve spring 
lifter, suit filed July 26, 1926, D. C. 
Conn., Doc. 1863, H. W. Kulp, et al v. 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 

1343483, E. P. Scholes, Railroad 
switch, suit filed July 29, 1926, D. C., N. 
D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 1732, E. 
P. Scholes, et al v. Western Pacific 
Railway Co. 

1370411. (See 1027570). 

1371572, J. H. Pfingsten, Coloring 
matter for leather and method of using 
same, 1393697, Same, Color base for 
leather finishers and method of making 
same, suit filed Dec. 4, 1924, D. C., E. D. 
Wis., Doc. 1502 C. D., Presto Color Co. 
v. Excelso Products Co. Bill dismissed, 
July 15, 1926, 

1377361, E. L. Miller, Timer brush, 
suit filed July 21, 1926, D. C., S:D. Iowa 
(W. Div.), Doc, E 4156, E. Miller v. M. 
Gilliland, et al (The All Fire Mfg. Co.). 

1393697. (See 1371572.) 

1411231, M. L. Weiss, Vulcanization 
accelerator, appeal filed March 18, 1926, | 











| will be ordered. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Declares Injunction 
In Trade Mark Suit 


Effective in Canada 


Court, Having Jurisdiction, 
Holds It May Enjoin Sale 
of Product in For- 
eign Country. 


Societe ENFANTS GOMBAULT CIE. V. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO.; | DISTRICT 


Court, SOUTHERN DIsTRIGy, Onto; No. | 


Eq. 1616. 


An injunction in a trade mark and un- | 


fair competition case may extend to the 


party in Canada, the court held in this 


case, 


The full text of the opinion, rendered 
by Judge Westenhaver, follows: 

Counsel have submitted draft decrees 
and written arguments and also have 
been heard orally. Neither decree em- 
bodies accurately my views as to what a 
decree should contain in order to con- 
form to the written opinion heretofore 
filed. Accordingly, a decree has been 
prepared for that purpose by me and 


| duly entered, copies of which will be fur- 
| nished by the clerk. ( 


This is a case in equity. No special 
findings of fact are required or should 
be made. If an appeal is taken, the 
cause will be heard de novo, and the 
appellate court can and will make its 
own findings of fact. It is only when 
the decision below in an equity case 
turns upon conflicting evidence and the 
credibility of the witnesses that any im- 


| portance can be attached to the findings | 


of the trial court, and then only when 
the testimony has been heard in open 
court. 
moment was taken in open court, so that, 
upon appeal, all questions of fact as well 


| as law will be open for re-examination 
| upon equal terms to both parties. 


An accounting of profits and damages 
Upon finding infringe- 
ment of a trade mark or of a pat- 
ent, the injured party is as of course 
entitled to such an accounting, and 
the same is usually true in a_find- 
ing of unfair trade or competition. 
To justify the court jin departing 
from this course, it is necessary that the 


| court should be affirmatively satisfied 


that no recovery is reasonably probable 
which will justify the labor and expense 
of stating an account. In this case I 
am not able to make such a finding. 
All of defendant’s sales of a product 
not of plaintiff’s manufacture, now com- 
plained of, were made under the trade 
mark, design, or label, although it may 


' be certain names or parts thereof were 


omitted, and hence this is not the case 
of merely unfair trade or competition 
in which are found so many difficulties 


in stating an account, as often to justify | 
| a refusal to order one. 


The form of the order of reference 


| is according to the standard and proper 


practice. All questions as to the ac- 
counting period, the rules of law for 
ascertaining profits or damages, and 
what sales should or should not be in- 
cluded, are, in the first instance, for 
the special master to determine, and will 
be later reviewed. At this time it is 
not proper to give more specific di- 


; rection or instructions. 


No reason is perceived why the ter- 
ritory of Canada should be excluded 
from the injunction. No different situa- 
tion with respect to plaintiff’s and de- 
fendant’s trade in that territory is per- 
ceived from what it is in the United 
States. Certainly, the fact that de- 
fendant had plaintiff’s product shipped 
to defendant direct from France to 
Canada, instead of having it first 
shipped to the United States and then 
reshipped by defendant to Canada, is 
not a material difference. This court 
has jurisdiction of the parties and may, 
therefore, pass a decree binding upon 
them everywhere. 

Has Right to Use Term. 

Defendant has the right to use_the 
term “Caustic Balsam” as a generic 
and descriptive term. As stated in my 
former opinion, what it may not do 
is to market and sell the same as and 
for plaintiff’s product. If hereafter, in 
marketing a product not of plaintiff’s 
production, it makes use of that term, 
it will be necessary to do all that the 
law requires to avoid conveying the im- 
pression that it is the caustic balsam 
hitherto made by plaintiff and marketed 
by defendant. It is for this reason only 
that the qualification has been added 
as requested by defendant, to the in- 
junction. 

Cancellation of defendant’s registra- 
tion of the trade mark in question will 
not be ordered. In the first place, such 
relief is beyond the scope both of the 
allegation and prayer of the bill. In 
the second place, this court has not 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Patents and no power to pass a decree 
binding upon him. : 

September 13, 1926. 


C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 3470, Dovan 
Chemical Co. v. Corona Cord Tire Co. 

1429369. (See 1829656.) 

1430117, Ross & Rhoads, Store front 
constructién, 1403757, Same, Window 
front construction, appeal filed July 16, 
1926, C. C. A. (8th Cir., St. Louis), Doc. 
7182, Security Metal Products Co. et al 
v. Kawneer Co. Decree of District Court 
affirmed (notice dated July 29, 1926). 

1430757, (See 1430117.) 

1438560, E. F. Slattery, Repair link for 
tire chains, appeal filed Dec. 19, 1925, 
C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 34389, E. F. Slat- 
tery et al v. Self Closing Link & Chain 
Co. Decree of District Court reversed 
(notice dated July 22, 1926). 

1439299, J. C. Doran, Shape retaining 
means for hats, suit filed Feb. 27, 1926, 
D. C., 8. D.:N. ¥., Doe. E 85/348, J. C. 
Doran et al (Doran Bros.) v. I. Marks 
et al (I. Marks & Bros.). Consent and 
order of discontinuance, Aug. 6, 1926. 

1456793. (See 1089829.) 





In this case, no testimony of any | 





Cancellation 


Jurisdiction 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1926. 


YEARLY 


( INDEX 


Trade Marks 


Law Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of All United States Courts. 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 


inches, usually em- 


ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Concealment of Property: Nature of Property and Bankrupt’s 


Interest. 


AILURE bf bankrupt to schedule a contract (involving tenancy of a farm), 

allowing bankrupt alternative options, which contract was unassignable and 
under which no recovery could be had at time of filing petition and adjudication, 
held, not a concealment of assets defeating right to discharge.—-In matter of Seiffert, 
Bankrupt (District Court of Montana.)—Index Page 2588, Col. 1. 


BANKRUPTCY: Preferences. 


HERE A, president of corporation, advanced cash and goods until it owed him 

about $11,000 and, it appearing to be unsuccessful venture, withdrew, trans- 
ferring stock to one of little financial responsibility who paid no cash; and corpora- 
tion then began to transship goods received from wholesaler to A until his account 
was overpaid, some of such shipments being within four months of corporation's 
bankruptcy; held, there was no privity between directors of corporation and credi- 
tors, and director-creditor of failing corporation who secures preference before four 
months’ period, commits no breach of duty to corporation thereby or to other 
creditors; and as right to object was not available to a creditor it is not to trustee, 
and recovery of trustee cannot go back of the four months’ period.—Drummond 
v. Dobson (District Court, Western District of South Carolina.)—Index Page 2588, 


Col. 2. 
CUSTOMS LAWS: 


WHERE libel brought against vessel for breach of provisions of R. S. Sec. 4377, 


Sec. 


393, Tariff Act, 1922, and Title II, National Prohibition Act, object of 


said Sec. 4377 being to prevent use of vessel to violate law, motion for appraisal 
and release on bond, denied.—United States v. Motor Vessel K-13418 (District 
Court, Southern District of Florida.)—Index Page 2589, Col. 4. 


| POST OFFICE: Offenses Against Postal Laws: Using Mails to Defraud. 


EVIDENCE held sufficient to sustain a conviction of five plaintiffs in error for 

using the mails to carry out a scheme and artifice to defraud which they had 
devised and for conspiracy in violation of secs. 215 and 37, Criminal Code; and 
trial without error as to them.—Ridenour et al. v. United States (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 3d Circuit.)—Index Page 2588, Col. 5. 


POST OFFICE: Offenses Against Postal Laws: Using*Mails to Defraud: Employe. 


AS§ 


TO one indicated fag using the mails to defraud, etc., who was merely em- 





ploye of others also accused, and had no control over finances or policy of 
other defendants in their operations, held, evidence not sufficient to sustain convic- 
tion, and judgment of conviction reversed as to him.—Ridenour et al. v. United 
States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit.)—Index Page 2588, Col. 5. 


PROHIBITION: Permits. Review. 


J] NIJUNCTION denied in review of Commissioners refusal to grant a permit to 
withdraw alcohol for cigar manufacturing purposes.—Lopez Cigars Inc. v. 
David H. Blair et al. (District Court, Eastern District of Penna., No. 3789.)—Index 


Page 2588, Col. 7. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patent Issued; Division of Claims. 


ATENT No. 1601513, was issued September 28, 1926, to Stoekle and Simon for 

an improvement in an apparatus for measuring the flow of fluids. 
principal examiner requiring division between claims 1 to 18 and 19 to 22 affirmed, 
as respective groups differ in structural elements broadly or specifically included 
and cannot be held to cover same inventive combination differing merely in scope 
or breadth of language employed to express combination.—Application of Stoekle 
and Simon (Board of Examiners, Patent Office.)—Index Page 2589, Col. 7. 


PATENTS: Patent Issued. 


Action of 





ATENT No. 1600993, was issued to William A. Painter, September 28, 1926, for 
valve fixtures for blow torches; Claim 1, featuring a pilot burner arranged 
closely adjacent the torch when on the rod for lighting purpose, upon reference 
to prior art containing these features, was rejected——Ex parte Painter. (Decision, 
Commissioner of Patents.) —Index Page 2589, Col. 1. 


TRADE MARK AND UNFAIR COMPETITION: Injunction; Binding in Foreign 


Countries. 


COURT, having jurisdiction of parties in equity suit to enjoin defendant from mar- 
keting product not of plaintiff’s manufacture as plaintiff’s, injunction effective 


in Canada.—Societe Enfants Gombault Cie. v. 


Lawrence-Williams Co. (District 


Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2589, Col. 3. 


TRADE MARKS AND UNFAIR COMPETITION: Infringement: Accounting. 


UPoNn finding infringement of trade mark, injured party entitled to accounting, 

and to justify refusal, court should be affirmatively satisfied that no recovery 
is reasonably probable which will justify labor and expense of stating account.— 
Societe Enfants Gombault et Cie. v. Lawrence-Williams Co. (District Court, North- 
ern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2589, Col. 3. 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: Jurisdiction. 


DStRICT court lacks jurisdiction of Commissioner of Patents and cannot pass a 

decree of cancellation of trade-mark.—Societe Enfants Gombault et Cie. v. 
Lawrence-Williams Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 
TRADE MARKS: Generic and Descriptive Term. 


2589, Col. 3. 


EFENDANT has right to use term “Caustic Balsam” as generic and descriptive 
term, but may not sell its own product as plaintiff’s.—Societe Enfants Gom- 
bault Cie. v. Lawrence-Williams Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)— 


Index Page 2589, Col. 3. 


Bond Denied to Free 
Vessel Under Libel 


As Liquor Carrier 


Object of Statute Held to Be 
Prevention of Use of 
Boat to Disobey 
the Law. 


UNITED STATES V. MoToR VESSEL K-13418, 
Harotp E. JENSEN, CLAIMANT, DIs- 
TRICT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT, FLA., 
No. 2571. 


A vessel having veen libeled for vio- 
lating Section 4377 of the Revised 
Statutes, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the use of the vessel to disobey the 
law, a motion for the appraisal of the 


| vessel and release on bond, was denied 


| 


in’ this case. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Opinion: Jones, District Judge: On 
July 31, 1926, the United States filed 
its libel against the motor vessel K- 
13418, seeking forfeiture of said vessel, 
her tacking apparel, furniture, papers, 
engines and fixtures for “breach of the 
provisions of section 4377, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, section 593 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, Title II, of the 
National Prohibition Act,” and monition 
and attachment duly issued and the boat 
was taken into custody by the marshal. 
On August 14 exceptions to the libel 
were filed by one Harold E. Jensen as 
claimant and owner of the vessel, who 


on August 16, 1926, filed a formal claim 
of ownership. 

The cause comes on to be heard upon 
motion of the claimant for appraisal of 
the vessel and an order releasing the 
same on bond. 


To the granting of this motion and 
the release of the vessel on bond, the 
libellant, the United States, objeats. 


There can be no doubt that the ques- 
tion of the release of a vessel to the 
claimant under bond is within the sound 
discretion of the court. The Mfry N. 
Hogan, 17 Fed. 813; The Three Friends, 
166 U. S. 1. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the latter case, in referring to 
the case of The Mary N. Hogan, supra, 
quotes, with approval, the holding of the 
court in that case, to the effect that 
the rule authofizing the release of ves- 
sels on bond should not be applied where | 
the object of the suit was, 


“Not the enforcement of any money 
demand, nor to seek any payment of 
damages, but to take possession of and | 
forfeit the vessel herein in order to pre- | 
vent her departure upon an unlawful 
expedition in violation of the neutrality 
laws of the United Stats.” 

“Tt is clearly not the intention of Sec- 
tion 5283 (the section involved in the 
case of The Mary N. Hogan), in im- 
posing a forfeiture, to accept the value 
of the vessel as the price of a hostile | 
expedition against a friendly power, 
which might entail, a hundred fold, 
greater liabilities on the part of the | 
Government. No unnecessary interpre- | 
tation of the rules should be adopted | 
which will permit that result; and yet | 
such might be the result, and even ex- | 





pected result, of a release of the vessel 
on hand.” 

Applicable Laws Similar. 

Section 4377, Revised Statutes, under | 


' Section 4377, Revised Statutes of 


Supreme Court to Hear 


Chrysler Suits Jointly 


21073— 

Four cases which are expected to prove 
of unusual interest to the Automobile 
and the Insurance worlds will be heard 
together before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, during the October 
term, 1926. The cases are Chrysler 
Sales Corporation v. Wilbur D. Spencer, 
as Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Maine, No. 273; Utterback- 
Gleason Company v. Same, No. 274; 
Clark Motor Company v. W. 
Smith, as Commissioner of Insurance of 


the State of Wisconsin, No. 286; Chrys- | 
APPLICATION OF ERWIN R. STOEKLE AND 


ler Sales Corporation v. Same, No. 287. 

The Chrysler Sales Corporation con- 
tracted with the Palmetto Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Michigan to insure all 
Chrysler cars against hazards of fire 
and theft, insuring “whom it may con- 
cern” from the date of their retail sale. 


This contract did not make the indepen- | 


dent dealers a party to it, and the claim 
of the plaintiffs is that the commis- 
sioners of insurance have no constitu- 
tional right to arbitrarily, interfere with 
the legitimate business of a Chrysler 
dealer in the sale of his car. The claim 
is advanced that the insurance commis- 
sioners have no jurisdiction over the 
dealers, and any State statute giving 
jurisdiction would be void as placing a 
burden on interstate commerce. 


Patent of Brigham 


On Aleohol as Fuel 
Is Declared Invalid 


Claims Held to Disclose 
Nothing of Value Not Al- 
ready Specified by 
Schaub. 


Following is a continuation of a 
decision of a District Court holding 
the two Schaub patents on solidified 
alcohol valid and infringed. The 
first two sections of the decision 
were printed in the issues of Sep- 
tember 29 and 30. 


Finally the Brigham patent, which was | 


applied for February 23, 1918, and 
granted August 26, 1919, is to be consid- 
ered. Brigham was the attorney for 
Schaub in the applications for the first 
and second Schaub patents, and con- 
ducted the correspondence with the Pat- 
ent Office. His patent differs from the 
Schaub patents only in that he omits 
methyl alcohol and specifies dehydrated 
ethyl alcohol, commercial ethyl alcohol, 
containing about 5 per cent of water, 
acetone and nitrocellulose as the con- 
stituents of the product. Eight parts of 
cellulose are dissolved in a mixture of 
92 parts of dehydrated ethyl alcohol and 
14 parts of acetone. Commercial ethyl 
alcohol containing about 5 per cent of 
water, is added until the colloid is 
brought to a certain degree of viscosity 
and it is then solidified by the addition 
of water or commercial ethyl altohol 
which aontains a percentage of water. 
The process claims are substantially set 
out in this description of the process. 


Claims Held Well Known. 


The defendants claim that Brigham’s 
only contribution was the disclosure that 
the solution of nitrocellulose in alcohol 
depends upon the presence of acetone, 
and that this matter was well known to 
the art, and was specifically called to 
his attention by the citations of the pat- 
ent examiner, as shown by the file wrap- 
per. This position is well taken. The 
plaintiff, indeed, concedes that there is 
no novelty or invention in the Brigham 
patent, unless it was in the suggestion 
of the use of dehydrated ethyl alcohol. 


Patent Declared Invalid. 


There is no doubt that the nitrocellu- 
lose was more readily dissolved by the 
use of dehydrated ethyl alcohol in con- 
nection with acetone than would have 
been the case with the use of ordinary 
commercial ethyl alcohol containing a 
certain percentage of water, but as the 


| foregoing references to the literature 


will show, the art was already familiar 
with the fact that certain nitrocelluleses 
were soluble in dehydrated ethyl alcohol 
and insoluble when water was present. 
Taking into consideration these facts, 
and the further fact that the only prac- 
tical method of manufacture of solid al- 
cohol, containing the constituents speci- 
fied in the Brigham patent, is that sug- 
gested in the first Schaub patent, it fol- 
lows that Brigham ‘disclosed nothing of 
value and that his patent is invalid for 
lack of patentable invention. 

A decree will be signed in accordance 
with this opinion. 

Sepfember 7, 1926. 


which section the instant libel is brought, 
is very similar in its provisions to Sec- 
tion 5283, Revised Statutes, referred to 
in The Mary N. Hoggn case, supra, as 


sel for violation of the Custom Laws 
and the forfeiture is for the purpose of 


| preventing further such violations. 


The records of this court, case No. 
2204, in Admiralty, being the case of the 
United States of America versus Motor 
Vessel K-13418, the same vessel involved 


ords), that this same vessel was, at the 
instance of the United States, libeled un- 


| der date of October 2, 1925, for a vio- 
| lation of the Tariff Act of 1922, Title II, 


of the National Prohibition Act, and 
the 
United States, the same sections covered 


in the instant libel. 


That a similiar motion to that under ; 


consideration now was made by this 
same claimant in that case and the ves- 


sel, under date of February 8, 1926, was | 


ordered appraised and released to this 


claimant, and the records in the instant | 
| ease show that the actions herein com- 
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Customs 


Laws 


Grouping of Claims 
Required in Patent 
For Measuring Fluids 


Board of Examiners Affirms 
Ruling by Examiner in 
Passing on Patent to 
Stoekle and Simon. 


ARTHUR SIMON; BOARD OF B.cAMINERS, 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1601513, on application of 
Erwin R. Stoekle and Arthur Simon, Se- 
rial No. 175992, filed June 21, 1917, for 
an improvement in apparatus for meas- 
uring the flow of fluids, was issued Sep- 
tember 28, 1926. 

On appeal No. 7678 from the principal 
examiner requiring divisior between two 
groups of claims, as bearing on unre- 
lated arts, the action of the examiner 
was affirmed on January 28, 1923, by the 
Board of Examiners, Messrs. R. E. Ma- 
rine, E. S. Henry and Sidney F. Smith, 
The name of counsel for the appellants 
and full text of the decision follow: 

Mr. Frank H. Hubbard, attorney for 
appellants. 

Claims at Issue Given. 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the principal examiner requining divi- 
sion between claims 1 to 18, inclusive, 
and claims 19 to 22, of which the follow- 
ing will serve as examples: 

“18. In apparatus for measuring the 


| flow of fluids, in combination, an electri- 


cal heating element to import heat to 
the flowing fluid, means including a mag- 
and_ electro-responsive 
regulating means therefor to vary the 


| electrical energy applied to said element, 


a plurality of selenium cells in circuit 
with said regulating means to govern 
the operation thereof, a galvonometer 


| for reflecting light on said cells, said 
‘ galvanometer having associated there- 
with a screened lens whereby its deflec- 
| tion varies inversely the intensities of 


the beams of light reflected on said cells 
and means inciuding thermal devices 
subjected to the influence of the flowing 
fluid to cause deflection of said galvanom- 
eter upon variations in»the temperature 
difference of gas between given points 
and in a direction corresponding to the 
character of temperature variation. 


“22. In a control system of the char- 
acter described, in combination, a Wheat- 
stone bridge to be subjected to conditions 
tending to unbalance the same, electro- 
responsive means to be influenced by 
said bridge upon unbalancing thereof, 
said means being coordinated with said 
bridge for operation to restore the lat- 
ter to balance condition and means for 


| subjecting said electro-responsive means 


to influence by said bridge including a 
selenium cell associated with said elec- 
tro-responsive means and a galvanom- 
eter device associated with said bridge 
to subject said selenium cell to variations 
in light.” 

The examiner states that the claims 
of the former group cover a meter adapt- - 
ed to measure the flow of fluids where- 
as, he holds, those of the latter group 
are limited to a circuit-closing or con- 
trolling means examinable in an unre- 
lated art, namely, that of circut makers 
and breakers, in no way related to the 
meter art. Appellant, however, contends 
that only one inventive idea is involved 
and that the claims differ merely in 
scope. 

Claims in Second Group. 


Claims of the second group cover @ 
subcombination comprising a Wheat- 
stone bridge r, rl, r2 and r3, responsive 
to electrical conditions in a system to 
be regulated, electro-responsive means, 
10, adapted to regulate the system to re- 
store the bridge to balanced condition 
when unbalanced, means including se- 
lenium cells, 15, 16, associated with the 
electro-responsive means and a galvan- 
ometer G. associated with the bridge to 
subject the selenium cells to variations 
in light and thereby effect the regula- 
tion. 

Claims of the first group positively 
include in addition to the elements spegi- 
fied by the second group certain of the 
elements of the particular system in 
which the subcombination is employed 
by appellant, such additional elements 
being, for instance, a heating element, 2, 
to impart heat to the fluid, a magnetic 
aniplifier 5, and thermal devices 3, 4, 
subjected to the influence of the flowing 
liquid to control the regulation. It ap- 
pears clear that the subcombination cov- 
ered by the second group of claims is 
of general utility and is not limited in 


| use to the regulation of the system for 


measuring the flow of fluids covered by 
the first group—for instance, it might 


| be employed in an obvious manner to 
| regulate the voltage of a generator as 


by employing the usual voltage coil in 


| the generator circuit to control the re- 
| sistance of an arm of the Wheatstone 


1 : 7 | bridge. 
it provides for the forfeiture of the ves- | 


Moreover, it appears from the 
examiner’s answer that its distinct status 
in the arts is recognized by the \office 
in its separate classification. Since the 


| respective groups of claims differ in the 


structural elements broadly or specifi- 


| cally included they cannot be held to 


cover the same inventive combination 


| differing merely in scope or breadth of 
in this proceeding, show (and this court | 
| will take judicial notice of its own rec- 


language employed to express the com- 
bination. 


The action of the examiner is affirmed, 


short period after said release. 

It is clear to my mind the object of ” 
Seetion 4377, in providing for a forfeit-— 
ure of the vessel, has for its objeet the’ 
prevention of the use of said vessel in 
violation of the law. 

I am fully convinced from the facts 
in this case that this vessel should not” 
be released over the objection of the” 
United States, libellant. The n 
Louise, 1 Fed. (2nd) 1006. a 

The motion for appraisal of this ves-" 
sel and the release of same to the claime 


plained of were committed within a very | ant on bond will, therefore, be denied, 
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Orders 


Postmasters Asked 
To Report in Detail 
On Needs of Offices 


Department Issues “Hints” 
on Methods of Settling 
Problems . Encountered 
in Service. 


The. Post Office Department has issued 
RB statement telling postmasters how to 
mect a variety of problems of postal ad- 
ministration. The statement is headed 
“Helpful Hints to Postmasters.” Its 
full text follows: 

To procure from postmasters informa- 
tion necessary to enable the department 
to act intelligently upon the various 
questions affecting their offices should be 
a simple matter. 
ing number of cases wherein it is neces- 
sary to write several times for essential 
information is surprising. And in the 
end it frequently becomes necessary to 
send an inspector out because of the in- 
complete information furnished. More- 
over, these cases are confined neither to 
small offices nor to new, inexperienced 
postmasters. 

Many times first information of serv- 
ice difficulties encountered by postmas- 


sources, because when taktn up by the 
patron first with the postmaster he fre- 
quently refers briefly to something, per- 
haps a law or regulation, which he un- 
derstands precludes his remedying the 
situation, without explaining to the 
patron the reason for the law or regula- 
tion, but, on the contrary, leaving the 
impression that the prohibition, restric- 
tion, or whatever the nature of the diffi- 
culty is, should be removed by the de- 
partment, although the department is 
wholly ignorant of the matter until an 
outsider reports it, perhaps in the nature 
of a complaint. . 
Asks Details of Problems. 

There may be and are laws and regu- 
lations forbidding postmasters to de cer- 
tain things, but the very existence of 
such laws or regulations is presumptive 
evidence that there are good reasons 
for them. If the postmaster can not 
saisfy himself from his own experience 
what those reasons are, he should write 
to the department promptly, and in de- 
tail, so that the department can under- 
stand his problem and get back to him 
facts and figures that will enable him 
intelligently to answer his patrons. Co- 
operate with us, not against us. If 
some rule or law is working an injustice 
anywhere, let us know about it. 

This will not apply to every small 
matter that is taken up with the post- 
master, but to those questions which the 
postmaster should be able to anticipate 
are likely to grow into sizable com- 
plaints to the department. It should 
not be a difficult matter to distinguish 
between the two. 

These hints, of*course, are intended 
to cover the subject only generally, as 
it would take too much space to go into 
specific instance of failure to furnish 
necessary information. 

What is desired here is to impress 
postmasters with this thought that 
nearly their whole troubie, if they have 
trouble in getting what they want from 
the Department, whether it be money or 
information, is that in the majority of 
cases they do not furnish sufficient in- 
formation to enable the Department to 
get the proper viewpoint. Prove your 
case. We have to. 

Dislike General Claims. 

For instance, postmasters are too 
prone to use such general arguments as 
that their city has had a tremendous 
growth; that the patrons in this section 
or. that are urging that they be given 
the same service as their neighbors; 
that patrons are required to stand in 
line at the windows; that the work of 
this or that department is daily increas- 
ing; that additional auxiliary is required 

relieve the clerks or carriers or 
others, etc. 

Some postmasters do give more infor- 
mation than just these general state- 
ments of conditions, but in too many 
cases the Department is unable to com- 
ply with requests for information or 
service simply because it has been un- 
able to get the whole facts because the 
facts presented to us do not begin to 
give the picture as the postmaster sees 
it. Save the time of inspectors. Many 
times we send out inspectors unneces- 
sarily if you would do all you can. 

Now, what are these “facts?” 
are solely and simply as indicated in the 
foregoing—a visualization or reproduc- 
tion to the Department in full of those 
things disclosed by the postmaster’s sur- 
vey of local postal conditions which form 
the basis of his requests for more 
money, service or information. Tell us 
how you have saved. Give details. 

Demands of Patrons. 

In the case of the patrons urging that 
they be given the same services as their 
neighbors, the postmaster should state 
what attention he has given to the ques- 
tion; whether he has investigated it per- 
sonally, and whether in his opinion he 
can accord the service consistent with 
the governing regulations or instruc- 
tions, or if not, what is necessary to 
accomplish before the service can be 
given. 

If patrons are required to stand in 
line at the windows, it should not only 


be stated that this is so, but the steps | 


which have been taken to remedy vhe 
situation in the matter of any readjust- 
ments of the work of the different 
window clerks to afford additional help 
at any particular window, or any change 
of the screen line necessary to afford 
more window space should be stated. 
Has a count of transactions at*the win- 
dow in 15-minute periods been made? 
In other words, what is the cause, effect, 
and exactly what action has been taken 
or is proposed as a remedy? 

If it is an extension of carrier service, 
for instance, the nature of the improve- 
ments which exist or are lacking should 
be stated in detail; both sides of the 


However, the increas- | 


; employes—Effective 


mae | iets 
ters reaches the department from outside | 
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Armyan’™"Y Federal Personnel 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of, the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions with respect to erpenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
follow: 

A-15767. Transportation. Washington, 
D. C., to Denver, Colo. Divisions of rate 
made on Mississippi River on stationery, 
paper tags and writing paper. Division 
of trans-continental rates applied as 
maximum on ink and paper N. O. I. B. 
N. (472.) 

A-15768. Transportation. Standard 
car ordered for airplane parts would 
have been loaded to full capacity for 
which the maximum charge would not 
exceed charges on less than carload basis. 


Larger car furnished by carrier for own’ 


convenience does not entitle it to in- 
creased charges. (476.) 

A-15461 (S). Personal services— 
Stenographic reporters—General Claims 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 
The laws making appropriations for the 
General and Special Claims Commissions, 
United States and Mexico, for the fiscal 
years 1926 and 1927, acts of February 
1925, 43 Stat. 1024, and April 29, 
1926, Public 156, are construed as not 
providing for payment for reporting 
stenographically, under contract, oral 


arguments of agents and counsel before | 
the General Claims Commission, United ; 


States and Mexico, sitting at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in that they contain no spe- 
cific provison therefor. (499.) 

A-15590. 
Congress. An automatic coin counter is 
an article of furniture within the mean- 
ing of the appropriation contained in the 
act of March 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1296, for 
furniture, etc., Library Buildings and 
Grounds, 1926. (507.) 

A-15648 (S). Classification of civilian 
date of allocation 
and reallocation. In view of the provi- 
sions of General Regulations No. 54, 
dated July 6, 1926, prescribing one pay 
roll for each month to be submitted to 
the General Accounting Office, the “pay 
period” within the meaning of decisions 
dated September 8, 1924, 4 Comp. Gen. 
280, and February 26, 1925, 4 Comp. 
Gen. 721, is the entire month. The in- 
creases and decreases in compensation 
resulting from the allocation or reallo- 
cation of a position should be made effec- 
tive from the first of the month in which 
notice of the allocation or reallocation 
is received in the administrative office. 
This decision will be effective for alloca- 
tions or reallocations notice of which is 
received in the administrative office on 
or after September 1, 1926. 510. 

A-15675. Analysis of coal. The mere 
conclusion of the vendor that the samples 
of coal taken for analysis by the Bureau 
of Mines were not authentic because 


| they showed a quality of coal not con- 


| 
| 


They | 





; to meet this 


forming to the guaranteed analysis, is 
not sufficient to rebut the sworn state- 
ment that said samples were properly 
taken. See 3 Comp. Gen. 51. 514. 


Bids Asked on Satchels 
For City Mail Collectors 


Invitations have veen issued by the 
Post Office Department for bids on 2,000 
city collectors’ canvas satchels, Thomas 
L. Degnan, Purchasing Agent, has just 
announced orally. The bids are to be 
opened October 4. 

Proposals were also issued, Mr. Deg- 
nan said, for 214,000 gallons of fuel oil 
or distillate for use in the air mail serv- 
ice of the Government. The bids are to 
be opened September 28, 1926. The oil 
is for use in the fiscal year, 1927. 
street should be considered and reported 
upon and a full description given by 
chart or map of the whole territory, 1.- 
dicating thereon the nearest existing car- 
rier deliveries and houses occupied or un- 
occupied. 

The character of the new territory as 


to topography should be given; the pop- | 
ulation should be stated in families and | 


individuals; the total distance to be 
traveled; the time consumed in delivery, 
including retracing; the number of stops 
and whether it is proposed to serve the 
new territory by foot or mounted carrier 
should be stated, and whether one or two, 
or more trips daily. And any and all 


additional expense involved should be set | 


up in detail, so that the Department , will 
know just where it is to be applied. 

In short, all the facts which will give 
the Department the fullest view of the 
situation that it is possible to obtain 
without a personal visit are — 
essential to insure intelligent action be- 
ing taken. 

Data Often Incomplete. 

Perhaps the greatest trouble the De- 


partment has in getting complete data is | 
carrier | 


in the matter of clerical and 
auxiliary allowances and readjustments 


in connection with the granting of ad- | 


often 
writing 


ditional places, postmasters very 
covering several pages of 


giving detailed analyses. 


There are certain specific things that | 
every postmaster and supervisor must i 


know for the basis of the necessity for 
a service. A postmaster uses this data 
in making up his estimate, hut he should 
also transmit it in detail along to the 
Department in understandable form. 
Such terms as “great volume of mail’ 
and “rapid growth of business’? mean 
nothing to the Department unless they 
are fololwed up with facts and figures 
to show exactly what points or in what 
manner that volume or growth has 
affected the post office business. 

Not only this, but the postmaster 
should state what steps he has taken 
increased business or pe- 
culiar condition through rearrangement 
of schedules or 
dling the work. When all schedules of 
employes are in proper balance and all 


Appropriations—Library of | 
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Post Office Department 
Changes Rail Service 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced that ~W. Irving Glover, 
| Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, had approved 
two railroad service orders, one author- 
izirig a service and the other rescinding 
a previous order issued by the depart- 

ment. 

The full text of the department’s or- 
ders follow: 

303126—From 
service 
Railway, 
Holly, N 
thorized. 

304101—-Order of September 18, 1926 
(Bul. 
Piedmont & Northern mac ay between 
Charlotte and Mt. Holly, N. C., is‘hereby 
rescinded. 


Post Office ‘aie 
To Lease Quarters 
For Nine Branches. 


September 27, 1926, 


between Charlotte and Mt. 
C., distance 11.10 miles, is au- 


Plans for Station in Detroit 
in List of Those Which 
Were Accepted by 
Department. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced acceptance of proposals for 


in eight other States. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

Detroit, Mich, proposed station—Ac- 
cepted proposal of Briggs Investment 





Company to lease new quarters on the 
west side of Schaefer Road, between 


Michigan Avenue and Colson Street, for | 


a term of 10 years, from March 1, 1927, 
or date of occupancy. 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal-savings furniture when necessary. 

Ferriday, La.—Accepted 
Mr. Henry Clay Sevier to lease new 
quarters on the west side of Second 
Street, between Louisana and* Missis- 
sippi Avenue, for a term of 10 years, 
from January 1, 1927, or date of occu- 
pancy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal-savings 
furniture when necessary. 


Will Lease From Masons. 


Indianola, Miss.—Accepted proposal of 
Indianola Lodge No. 450, F. and A. M., 
to lease present quarters on the north 
side of Main Street, between Front and 
Court Streets, for a term of five years, 
from January 1, 1927, or »f completion 
of repairs and improvements to equip- 
ment, to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Winnetka, Ill., Hubbard Woods Sta- 
tion—Accepted proposal of Mr. Edward 
O. Carlson to lease present quarters at 
1052 Gage Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from July 12, 1927. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Belleville, Kans.—Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Carsten P. Carstensen to lease 
present quarters at the southeast corner 
of Nineteenth and M Streets, for a term 
of 10 years, from July 1, 1926, or date 
of completion of improvements. Lease 
to include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Havre, Montana—Accepted proposal 
of Havre Lodge No. 55, A. F. and A. M., 
to lease present quarters on the east 
side of Third Avenue, between Third and 
Fourth ‘Streets, for a term of five years, 
from September 1, 1926, or date of com- 
pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Bank’s Proposal Accepted. 
Fowler, California—Accepted proposal 
of The First National Bank of Fowler 


of Sixth Street, between Morced -and 
Main Streets, for a term of five years, 
from September 16, 1926. Lease to in- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Wake Forest, North Carolina—Ac- 
| cepted proposal of Mrs. 
| Brower to lease quarters to be erected 
on the east side of White Street, near 
Owen Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from November 1, 1926, or date of oc- 
cupancy. Lease to include equipment, 

heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
| trie fans, parcel post and postal savings 
| furniture when necessary. 

Lakehurst, New Jersey — Accepted 
proposal of Mr. Harold Pittis to lease 
quarters to be erected on the north 
side of Union Avenue, between Locust 
Street and Railroad Avenue, on corner 
of private lane, for a term of five 





in | 
stating general conditions rather than | 


readjustments in han- | 


years, from October 1, 1926, or date 
of occupancy. 
| ment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 


savings furniture when necessary. 


employes 
properly, full time, and no slack time 


and there is still work to be done for 
which there is no help available, then 


the situation, and state his needs for 
additional service. You will get what 
you need if you prove it, and prove it 
| seasonably. 

Postmasters and their supervisors 
must give this subject careful thought. 
It is to their advantage to do so, and 
| certainly to their disadvantage not to do 





| up or granted just as this information is 
furnished or not furnished. 


by the Piedmont & Northern | 


14187), authorizing service by the | 


leasing of quarters for a new station in | 
| Detroit, Mich., and for a new post office 


Lease to include | 


| 218000, inclusive, September 5, 
proposal of | 


Decisions 


List of Money Order 
| Blanks Reported as 
| Stolen Is Issued 


Forty Post Offices Warned 
Against Cashing Any 
of Missing 
Forms.., 


The Post Office Department on Sep- 
tember 29 made publicya list of blank 
domestic money-order farms which have 
been reported stolen. They were issued 
for the use of approximately 40 post 
offices, including some postal stations. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Blank domestic forms 


money-order 

below have been reported stolen: 
Center, Ala., Nos. 51739 to 51800, 

clusive, April 6, 1926. 

| Hampden, Ala., Nos. 

clusive, June 30, 1926. 


in- 


4282 to 4400, in- 


clusive, date unknown. 
Fallsville, Ark., Nos. 

inclusive, June 3, 1926. 
Solvang, Calif., Nos. 12468 to 

inclusive, August 6, 1926. 


10201 to 11000, 


12600, 


Calif., Nos. inclusive, August 
28, 1926. 
Chicago, Station 
| to 74600, inclusive, August 
Chicago, Station 155, IIl., 
to 179000, inclusive. July 6, 1926. 
Chicago, Station 237, Ill., Nos. 
| to 43200, inclusive, April 16, 1926. 
Chicago, Station 317, IIl., Nos. 
to 10800, inclusive, July 21, 1926. 
La Salle, Station 2, IIl., Nos. 87546 to 
87600, inclusive, September 8, 1926. 
Park Ridge, Ill., Nos. 89801 to 90000, 
inclusive, April 23, 1925. 
Estherville, Iowa, Nos. 
211800; 213601 to 214200; 


59 to 200, 


149, Ill., Nos. 
24, 1926. 
Nos. 178877 


211401 
217001 

1926. 
69601 to 69800, 
1926. 

30657 to 30800, 


to 


Esbon, Kans., Nos. in- 
clusive, September 15, 
Sycamore, Kans., Nos. 
inclusive, June 28, 1926. 
Barcreek, Ky., Nos. 1194 to 1200, 
clusive, April 20, 1926. 
Crittenden, Ky., Nos. 32506 
inclusive, September 3. 1926. 
Elihu, Ky., Nos. 7177 to 
sive, September 1, 1926. 
Hardyville, Ky., Nos. 


in- 
to 32600, 
7200, inclu- 


21401 to 22200 





| clusive, August 28, 


to lease present quarters on the east side | 


clude equipment, heat, water, safe, par- | 


Loula Briggs | 


Lease to include equip- | 


are performing their duties | 


exists which can be properly taken up, | 


| the postmaster should inform the De- | 
partment of all that he has done to meet | 


so, as their requests for service are held | 


and 22401 to 22800, 
1926. 
Aimwell, 


inclusive, July 6, 
La., Nos. 4756 to 5000, in- 
1926. 

Detroit, Station %8, Mich., Nos. 
to 69200, inclusive, May 24, 1926. 

Jackson, Vandercook Lake Rural Sta- 
tion, Mich., Nos. 974 to 1000, inclusive, 
July 7, 1926. 

Joplin, Mo., Station 4, Nos. 71757 
71800, inclusive, September 19, 1926. 


Dodson, Mont., Nos. 48001 to 48400, in- 


clusive, July 5, 1926. 
Winnett, Mont., 
inclusive, May 23, 1926. 
Kearney, Nebr., Nos. 269923 to 270000, 
inclusive, September 23, 1926. 
Gibson, N. Mex., Nos. 59377 to 59400, 
inclusive, June 10, 1926. 
Flushing Station 19, N. Y., Nos. 
to 2800, inclusive, April 2, 1926. 
New York, Station 16, N. Y., Nos. 
70118 to 70800, inclusive, June 11, 1926. 
Cleveland, Station 108, Ohio, Nos. 4280 
to 4400, inclusive, August 20, 1926. 
Fernwood, Ohio, Nos. 15849 to 16000, 
inclusive, January 15, 1926. 
Antioch, Okla., Nos. 8360 to 8400, 
clusive, April 13, 1926. 
Talala, Okla., Nos. 41139 to 41200, 
inclusive, June 10, 1926. 
Almont, Pa., Nos. 10421 to 
inclusive, May 21, 1926. 
New Castle, Station 2, Pa., Nos. 
69079, 69080, 69081, May 28, 1926. 
Philadelphia, Station 54, Pa., Nos. 
23340 to 23400, inclusive, July 9, 1926. 
| Amarillo. North Side Station, Tex., 
Nos. 1939 to 2000, inclusive, July 10, 
| 1926. 
Rolapp, Utah, Nos. 8975 to 9000, in- 
clusive, May 15, 1926. 
Sigurd, Utah, Nos. 10790 to 
inclusive, July 9, 1926. 
Skywraish, Wash., Nos. 
63600, inclusive, June 9, 1926. 
Fall. Creek, Wis., Nos. 85526 
85600, inclusive, September 16, 1926 
Hillsdale, Wis., Nos. 16001 to 17000, 
| inclusive, June 16, 1926. 
| On receipt of this notice the postmas- 


10800, 


to 


fully examine his records to ascertain 
whether any of the forms in question 


| if the coupon of any such order is found 


' Assistant Postmaster General, 
of Money Orders. 

If any of the forms are presented, the 
postmaster should refuse payment, wire 
the post office inspector in charge of his 
division, and also the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. Similar © action 
must be taken by him in case of the 
theft of forms from his office. 





orders each postmaster should con- 


they can be readily confulted by the pay- 
ing clerks. Failure to comply with 


personal loss to postmasters. 


R. S. REGAR, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post Office Department 
Names Six Postmasters 


lowing postmasters: 
James ©. Crunk, Hughes, 





colm M. Maner, Zephyrsills, Florida; Roy 
B. Gould, Coleridge, Nebraska; Leland 
Beats, Pittstown, New Jersey, and Cora 
Hawkins, Hitchcock, Oklahoma. 


printed for the use of the offices named | 


Accounting Office 





Palomas, Ariz., Nos. 5990 to 6000, in- 


Whittier) West Whittier rural station, | 


| CALIFORNIA: STATISTICS BY COUNTIES: “FINAL FIGURES U. S. CENSUS 
1925: Issued by the Bureau of the Census Department of 


74549 | Price, 10 cents per copy. 


43088 | 


to | 


69148 | 





to | 


Nos. 66001 to 66690, 


2665 | 


in- | 


10600, | 


| Weinert, from Second Lieutenant to First 


| 560,266 bushels; 


| farms, 
; gallons; whole milk sold, 
| chicken eggs produced, 97,907,325 dozens; chickens raised, 14,382,861. 
There are 50,801 farms reporting mortgage debts, covering 4,326,162 acres, and | 


these farms are mortgaged for $295,688,806 or for | 
— $ De a between the post office and 303126, at 


| ford, 
| Sept. 4. 


| 29. 


| Aug. 


| fective Aug. 29. 
ter at every money-order office will care- 


have already been paid at his office; and | 
in the paid files, that fact should be re- | 


ported immediately by letter to the Third | 
Division | 


To provide against payment of stolen | 


spicuously post warning notices where | 


these instructions is likely to result in | 


The Post Office.Department has just | 


ent of the fol- | 
announced the appointm | tery; to Office of Hydrographer, Navy Dept. 


Arkansas; | 
Alice Adams, Hallandale, Florida; Mal- | 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHOUT ComMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


pecev MENTS described in, thie column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. Q 
ard Library- Index and File Cards, 
meters, approximately 3 by 5 
America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in 
as a whole. 
printed for 


Numbers enclosed in 


Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
measuring 
inches, 


We 


7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centi- 
used in the majority of libraries in 


The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
{ indicate an open card entry 
( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
an EARLIER issue of the document 
those ordering cards from this list will occasionally 


covering the serial set 


correct and 
have to wait; the OUT 


and substantially 


check has its full significance. 


~*~ 


BUOY Li’: ALASKA (SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT): 


COAST OF THE UNITED STATES: 


CORRECTED TO MAY 25, 1926. 


PACIFIC 
Issued 


by the Lighthouse Service, Department of Commerce. Price, 20 cents per copy. 


[13-35476.] 


HE description, and location of lights (including visibility, candlepower and light 


sectors), 
bells; 


fog signals, radiobeacon signals, radiocompass stations, submarine 
whistling, bell, gas, can and spar buoys; 


lightships, day signals and beacons 


and all other aids to navigation on the coasts, canals, channels, straits, narrows, bays 


and passages of the Alaskan waters. 


BUOY LIST: MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE (FIRST LIGHTHOUSE DIS- | 
ATLANTIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES: CORRECTED TO 
Issued by the Lighthouse Service, Department of Commerce. 


TRICT): 
JUNE 5, 1926. 
Price, 20 cents per copy. 


[11-29015.] 


HE description and location of lights (including visibility, candlepower and light 


sectors) fog 


signals, radiobeacon signals, radiocompass stations, 


submarine 


bells; whistling, bell, gas, can and spar buoys; lightships, day signals and beacons 
and all other aids to navigation on the coasts, roads, narrows, harbors, rivers, bays 
and passages of the Maine and New Hampshire coasts. 


OF AGRICULTURE: 
Commerce. 


[26-26810.] 


HE Census shows that there are 136,409 farms in the State, operated by 109,654 


full and part owners. 


The approximate land area of the State is 99,617,280 acres 


of which 27,516,955 are in farm lands: the value of all farm property is $3,424,- 


758,986, and the value of the farm land and buildings $3,152,488,¢ 


oa | the land exclusive of buildings $2,788,511,027 
10766 | 


314,288; mules, 
3,045,095; swine, 431,258; chickens, 


11,204,288 bushels; 
crop totals. 
The livestock products are: 


3,843,856 pounds; butterfat sold, 


having a value of $874,674,661: 
33.8 per cent of their value. 


BUOY LIST: MASSACHUSETTS: 


299. 


Ooms 


the value of 
sheep, 


1,097,365 bushels; 


78,548 bales; sugar beets (sugar), 


grapes, oranges, lemons not listed by 


Milk produced 340,308,805 gallons; butter made on 


49,954,059 pounds; cream sold, 2,136,959 


130,467,928 gallons; 


wool produced, 


(COAST OF) SECOND LIGHTHOUSE DIS- 


TRICT FOR 1926, CORRECTED TO MAY 10: Atlantic Coast of the United States 


Series: 
cents per copy. 


Issued by the Lighthouse Service, Department of Commerce. 


Price, 20 
[11-29016.] 


LOCATIONS and descriptions of Nun, Can, Iron Spar, Wooden Spar, Bell, Gas 
and Whistling Buoys in the Massachusetts waters: 


Character, period and visi- 


bility of lights (light sectors, submarine bells, radiocompass stations, lighthouses, 
light ships and) all other authorized aids to navigation. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE RELATION 


AND 


BETWEEN INTERMITTENT 


NON-INTERMITTENT SECTOR-WHEEL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPO- 


SURES. By Raymond Davis, Photographic Technologist, Bureau of Standards, 


Department of Commerce. 


scription price, $1.25 per volume: 


Issued May 18, 1926, as SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF 
THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS NUMBER 528 (Part of Volume 21): 


Single copies, 


Sub- 


20 cents each. [26-26751.] 


HIS investigation on the effects of intermittent sector-wheel: photographic ex- 
posures was prompted by data obtained some, years ago which were not in 


agreement with the results of other investigators. 
| compared with a continuous exposure, intermittance always causes a loss in pho- 
The data shown here prove that the effect may be either a gain, 


tographic effect. 


“It is the accepted view that, 


a loss, or zero, dependent on the illumination. 


“The illumination appears to control cer 
heretofore shown. When the latent image is 


_ properties of the latent image not 
rmed by illumination above a certain 


level for the particular emulsion used, a growth of the latent image after exposure is 


found, and with the illumination betow this level a fading of the image results.” 


Army Orders | 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 230 to Army personnel as 
follows: ~ 

. Promotions. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: 


Corps of Engineers—MeDonald Donegan 


Lieutenant, effective Aug. 29. 

Ordnance Department — Herfnan Uth 
Wagner, from First Lieutenant, to Captain, 
effective Sept. 4. 

Field Artillery—-Ray Corrigan Ruther- 
from Captain to Major, effective 
Theodore Earl Buechler, from 
First Lieutenant to Captain, effective Aug. 
Theodore Leslie Futch, from First Lieu- 
tenant to Captain, effective Sept. 7, and 
James Milliken, Bevans, from Second Lieu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant, effective 


| Sept. 1. 
63538 to | 


Albert Brevard 
Colonel, to 


Infantry. 
Lieutenant 

24. 
Major 
Joseph 


Sloan, from 
Colonel, effective 
Reginald Heber Kelley, 
to Lieutenant Colonel, Aug. 
Michael Cummins, from 


from 
24. 


| Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, ef- 


fective Aug. 24. John Walker Childs, from 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, ef- 
Wilmer Weston Dewitt, 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieu- 
tenant, effective Aug. 29, and Clarence 
Everett Jackson, from Second Lieutenant to 
First Lieutenant, effective Sept. 4. 

Veterinary Corps—Lester Walace Ingram, 
from First Lieutenant to Captain, effective 
Sept. 8. 


from 


Air Corps. 

Bradshaw, Warrant Officer Leland, from 
Langley Field, Va., to Chanute Field, Il. 

Bender, Capt. Walter, from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Reinburg, Major George E., from Chanute 
Feild, Ill., to, Omaha, Nebr. 

Skiner, Second Lieut. Leslie A., from Scott 
Field, Ill., to Langley Field, Va. 

“Gaenslen, Capt. George Ralph (Reserve), 
to air intermediate depot, San Antonio, 
Texas, 

Schofield, First Lieut. Earl S., from Scott 
Field, Tex., to Langley Field, Va. 

Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Charles R., 3d, 


Chase, from 


: Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vt., to East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Stutsman, First Lieut. George F., jr., 
order directing him from Presidio of Mon- 
terey to East Lansing. Mich., revoked. 

Engineers. 

Collins, First Lieut. Hubert W., order di- 
recting him to Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
for treatment is revoked. 

Collins, First Lieut. Hubert W., Para- 
graph 2, Special Orders No. 211, revoking 
Paragraph 30, Special Orders No. 185, re- 
lieving him from duty as instructor, Na- 
tional Guard, West Point, Miss., and assign- 
ing him to duty with Second Division, is 
revoked. : 

Hil, Capt. Maleolm Wescott (Reserve), 
from Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D. C. 

Other Branches. 
‘apt. Ellwood L., Veterinary Corps, 
from Fort Brown, Tex., to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Peters, Capt. Alexander Crawford, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service Reserve, from West 
Medford, Mass., to Boston, Mass. 

Perkins, Capt. Lewis Bryant, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department Reserve, 
Washington, D. C., to office of Judge Ad- 
vocate Genefal for training. 

Pope, Lieut. Col. George Upshur, Quar- 
termaster Corps (Reserve), from Summit, 
N. J., to Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Lieut. 
Judge Advocate 
from, Columbus, 
ton, D. C. 

Gunn, Capt. James C., 


Nye, € 


Col. Thadeus 
General’s 
Ohio, 


U. 


Harold, 
Department, 
to Washing- 


S. A., retired, 


from Alameda, Calif., to Kansas City High 
sd | 


Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Leaves of Absence. 
Seamon, Capt. "— E., Inf., 
5 days. 

1B Selwilte, First 7 a John D., 
extended 24 days. 
Crimes, Major 
tended 10 days. 
Carter, Major Henry P., Medical Corps, 
extended 10 days. 

‘Retirements. 

Collins, First Sgt. Daniel S., General 
Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Johnson, Master Sgt. Wiliam D., Camp 
Stephen D. Little, Ariz. 


1 month, 
Air Corps, 


William M., Cavalry, ex- 


Navy Orders si Orders 


Orders issued to naval officers under date 
of Sept. 27, 1926: 

Comdr. Albert C. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit.; 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, 

Lieut. Aaron Eldridge, det. U. S. 
burgh; to Ord. Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. George E. Kenyon, det. U. 
Cuyama; to U. S. S. Hazelwood. 


Lieut. Earle H. Kineaid, det. U. 


Read, det. Aircraft, 
to command Nav, Air 
Va. 
S. Pitts- 


Ss. 3. 


S. S. Kit- 


Lieut. (j.g.) Rhea S. Taylor, to dut* with 
Aviation Detachment of VO Sqd. 4, Aircraft ; 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ensign Robert S. Carr, det. U. S. S. Yar- 
borough; to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Ensign,Harold Doe, det. U. 
to U. S. S. Yarborough. 

Ensign Charles D. McDaniel, 


S. S. Seattle; 


det. Office 


( 


Naval Communications; to U. 
mont. 

Ensign Harrison B. Southword, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. No- 
komis. 

Ch. Bosn. Oscar Leo, det. U. S. S. Rail; 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Ch. Bosn. Bernhard Schumacher, 
Navy Yard, New York; to c¢. f. o., U. 
Saratoga. 

Ch. Gun. Felix A. 
Colorado; to Nav. 
Isalnd, Calif. 

Mach. Raymond Baker, 
Concord. 

Note: The following orders was received 
from C. in C. Asiatic Fleet, dated Septem- 
ber 10, 1926: 

Comdr. Alfred W. Atkins; 
Nav. Sta., Olongapo. 


S. S. Chau- 


~~ 


det. U. 
Depot, 


Geissert, 
Ammun. 


S. S. 
Mare 


det. U. S. S. 


to command 





These farms are stocked with horses, | 
55,853; cattle, 1,918,489, of which 557,268 are dairy cows; 
12,784,512. 

The principal crops harvested were corn (grain), 
hay, 3,632,789 tons; cotton, 
| 659,933 tons; potatoes (white), 7,596,526 bushels; apples, 8,285,575 bushels; peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, 


wheat, 5,- | 


| 0.48 mile. 
21,079,375 pounds; 





| ber 


| Marine Corps: 





Books and 


Publications 


Changes Announced 
In Mail Messenger 
Service Schedules 


Four Routes Established, 
One Discontinued and Nine 
Changed by Post 
Office Order. 


The establishment of four mail mes- 
senger service routes, in Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Virginia, and 
the discontinuance of one route’ in Ar- 
kansas, together with other changes in 
mail messenger service, have been just 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The changes as announced fol- 
lows: 

Established. 

Iowa — 243868: Soldier, Monona 
County, to 106717, 0.15 mile, as often as 
requited. From October 1, 1926. (24 
September.) 

Kentucky—229501: Boyd, Harrison 
County, to 105757, 0.06 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. 
(24 September.) 

North Carolina—218380: Beta, Jack-@ 
son County, to 103775, 0.02 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. (24 
September.) 

Virginia—214138: Melrose, Compas 
County, to 103762, 0.04 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. (24 
September.) 

Discontinued. 

Arkansas—247201: Herman, to 107750 
and 111728, (U. D.), 0.03 mile. From 
September 22, 1926. (24 September.) 


Changed. 
Kentucky—229088: Prestonville, 
Carrollton, Ky., .069 mile. 
restated as 0.75 mile. (23 
Massachusetts—204298: 


to 
Distance is 

September.) 
Boston, be- 


| tween West Medford Branch and 101724, 


0.15 mile. Distance is restated as 0.19 
mile. (24 September.) 

Missouri—245126: Novelty, to 107710, 
Distance is restated as 0.6 
mile. (23 September.) 

North Carolina — 218067: Mount 
Holly, to 103774, 0.44 mile. Service is 
restated to include necessary exchanges 


Mount Holly, 0.44 mile. 
27, 1926. (24 September.) 

New Mexico—267020: Willard, to 
111730, 0.29 mile; 107717, 0.14 mile, in- 
cluding direct transier service between 
depots, when necessary, 0.41 mile. Serv- 
ice is restated to omit 111739, 0.29 mile, 
and direct transfer service between de- 
pots, 0.41 mile. (23 September.) ‘ 

New York—207104: Brockport, to 
102788, 1.5 mile, including exchange of 
pouches between Brockport and Clark- 
son. Distance between Brockport and 
102788 is restated as 0.5 mile, and the 
distance between Brockport and Clark- 
son post offices is stated as 1.25 miles. 
From May 31, 1926. (23 September.) 

Oklahoma — 258315: Oakman, to 
111797, 0.09 mile. Distance is restated 
as 0.26 mile. From August 18, 1926. 
(24 September.) 

Texas—250218: Paducah, to 111739, 
0.53 mile. Distance is restated as 0.65 
mile. From June 16, 1926. (23 Sep- 
tember.) 

Virginia—214053: 
108775, 0.04 mile. 
as 0.09 mile. 


From Septem- 


Thoroughfare, to 
Distance is restated 
(24 September.) 


| Post Office Seeking 


To Fill 15 Vacancies 


Civil Service Tests Are Asked 
for Posts Open in Twelve 
Different States. 


The Post Office Department has just 


| made public requests it has made to the 
| Civil Service Commission to hold exami- 


nations of applicants for appointment of 
Presidential postmasters to fill five va- 
cancies in five Presidential and 10 fourth- 
class postmasterships. The offices are: 

Presidential vacancies: Waynesboro, 
Ga.; Idaville, Ind.; Schoolcraft, Mich.; 
Caledonia, Minn.; and Glen Ullin, N. O. 

Fourth-class vacancies: Copper Hill, 
Ariz.; Basalt, Colo.; Coalcreek, Colo.; 
New Lisbon, Ind.; Red Beach, Maine; 
Deering, Mo.; Furniss, Pa.; Stony Creek 
Mills, Pa.; Keldron, S. D.; and Sunset 
Heights, Texas. 

The commission, the department 
stated, will give due notice at the re- 
spective post offices of the date when 
these examinations will be held. 


Marine Corps Orders 


The Depariment of the Navy has issued 
the following orders to officers of the 
Capt. S. h. 


Appleby, M. C. R., qn October 


| 4, 1926, assigned to active duty for train- 


ing at N. A. S., Lakehurst, N. J., and on 
October 18, 1926, relieved from active duty. 

Second Lieut. F. J. Cunningham, detached 
M. B., S. B., New London, Conn., to M. C, 
B., N. O. B,, San Diego, Calif. 

Second Lieut. A. W. Deitrich, appointed 
a second lieutenant and assigned to duty 
at M. B., Quantico, Va. 

The following-named officers 
promoted to the grade indicated: 

Captain R. Livingston, First Lieutenant 
D. W. Davis. 

The following changes are announced: 

Capt. J. P. McCann, about October 7, de- 
tached M. B., Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; 
to M. D., N. P., Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

First Lieut. E. H. Clark, when directed by 
the C. G., detached M. B., Quantico, Va.; to 
First Brigade, Haiti. 

First Lieut. D. R. Fox, about October 6, 
dntnciies M. B., Navy Yard, Charleston, s. 

to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Second Lieut. A. V. Gerard, when directed 
by the Comdt., detached M.#B., a 
Pensacola, Fla., to M. C. B., N. ’O. B., 
Diego, Calif. 

Quartermaster Clerk H. Halladay, when 
directed by the C. G., detached M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va.; to First Brigade, Haiti, 

Quartermaster Cherk N, Rainier, on Octo- 
ber 15, detached Depot of Supplies, N. 0. B., 
Hampton Roads, Va., to First Brigade, 
Haiti. ’ 


have been 


San 





